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Dedication 


To the memory of Pedro Boadas Rivas, direct-action anarchist. 


Editor’s Note 


We are immensely proud to be able to put out this book after a lot of hard work. Anarquistas 
de accién en Montevideo, by Fernando O’Neill Cuesta, was published by Editorial Recortes in 
Uruguay more than twenty years ago: the print run of three hundred copies sold quickly and 
the book went out of print. This presented a double challenge for us when we decided to 
engage in the endeavor of republishing this book. On the one hand, we needed to make sure 
that our Uruguayan comrades, who originally published the book, were happy that we 
republished it; as we expected, they gave us the green light. On the other, we needed to find 
a copy of the book, since there was not a single copy available anywhere—even the 
publishers did not have one, and needless to say, there wasn’t a digital copy available either. 
Luckily for us, there is always a comrade willing to lend a helping hand, and we obtained a 
copy, which led us to our task of transcribing it. 

The text retains its original structure—we respected the book as it was formerly 
written, its forms and its ways. Some information that did not sound right was left as is, since 
it was very difficult for us to corroborate the veracity of such information and we were 
unable to consult the author about it. We even respected those passages in which we are in 
complete disagreement with the author’s opinion. We took this decision out of respect for 
Fernando O’Neill and his work. We apologize to the reader for any phrase or structure that is 
not of her liking, but we opted to be true to the author’s voice. 

We only corrected some spelling errors and, in some cases, the names of several 
anarchists mentioned throughout the book, whose names were written differently, choosing 
to make them consistent. The original came with a series of photographs and maps or 
sketches that we regret not being able to reproduce in this new edition. 

We would like to give special thanks to Martin Delgado Cultelli, who managed to get a 
photocopy of the book, and thus allowed us to begin our work. Thanks also to Paskual 
Mufioz for the photograph; Eduardo Ghio for the helping hand; Juan Carlos Mechoso, Juan 
Pilo, and other comrades at Editorial Recortes for the support, predisposition, and solidarity 
that made republishing this book possible; and to the comrades of Tricao Cooperative for the 
help we always receive from them. 


To Health and Social Revolution! 
Grupo Ediciones Ctilmine. 


Note by the Comrades of Grupo Editorial Recortes 


When this book was originally published more than twenty years ago, it quickly went out of 
print. When we decided to reprint it, we couldn’t find a copy. We planned to write a 
prologue, but while we searched for a copy of the book, we found an important part of the 
original in a short, limited-edition pamphlet made before the book was first published. Just 
ten copies had been issued. The prologue—lengthy and very detailed, though shorter than 
was printed in the first edition—was there, as well as a couple of chapters. That prologue 
seems enough to us, since it’s very descriptive, with rich nuances for the reader, and it is this 
reader who accompanies us in this new edition. 

Some of the so-called direct-action anarchists who were still alive had been linked to 
the anarchist activities that took place in the 1950s and 1960s: meetings, libertarian 
assemblies, and even the preambles to the foundation of the Federaci6n Anarquista Uruguaya 
(FAU—Uruguayan Anarchist Federation). And in some instances, like in the Catalan Boadas 
Rivas’s case, a disposition to engage in talks with comrades from the Organizacién Popular 
Revolucionaria (OPR—Popular Revolutionary Organization) in relation to certain 
kidnappings.1 

All those comrades possessed a very rich popular knowledge. They were self-taught, 
avid readers, and with vast experience in the social realm, much in spite of their adoption of 
a partial position of anarchism, which essentially functioned around groups of affinity and 
trust. Their conceptions were very clear as regards to the enemy, the capitalist system. They 
did not expect that anything positive could emerge from it for the exploited and the 
oppressed, and they were absolutely convinced that only through the destruction of 
capitalism could a new social path be constructed—one of equality, liberty, and solidarity, 
which is what they advocated. Their profound conviction and hope that those from below, 
ideologically closer or farther, would eventually find the emancipatory path was 
accompanied by an ethics, a daily attitude, clearly stating that it was worth giving it all for 
this cause. Committed to the struggle, they basically trusted in a radical action that hit the 
enemy, be it as initiative or be it as a response to vile abuse. Their practices had built a 
subjectivity, a culture, where militant devotion was natural. 

Many of the direct-action anarchists from Uruguay took their first steps alongside the 
more experienced anarchists coming from Argentina, where they experienced a significant 
development and where this current of anarchism had a strong expression, in particular 
around those figures who defined an era with their actions. Throughout different episodes, 
well documented in this book, we encounter a wide array of Uruguayans who took part in 
different actions performing equally different tasks: participating in expropriations, 
collaborating in the organizational aspects of the execution of killers like Captain Pardeiro, 
offering solidarity to fugitives, clashing with strikebreakers, and confronting arrogant bosses, 
who intended to intimidate and break labor unions, as was the case with the bakers. 

The subject of violence and methods of struggle were in constant debate and 
constituted grounds for internal divisions and controversial exchanges, but in special 
moments of danger and crude confrontations with the capitalist enemy, the fraternal and 
solidary confluence was always frequent. The tunnel built into Punta Carretas Penitentiary 


by direct-action anarchists saw the escape not only of militants of this same current but also 
many anarcho-syndicalist comrades and fighters. 

The prologue proper is a reproduction of the original prologue, rich in details, which 
only saw the light in a few photocopied samples. 


Montevideo, 2017. 


1. In 1967, the Uruguayan government orders the dissolution of the FAU and the organization goes 
underground. The Organizacién Popular Revolucionaria—33 Orientales (OPR-33—Revolutionary Popular 
Organization) was the armed branch of the then-clandestine FAU, and its members engaged in sabotage operations, 
expropriations, and kidnappings, as well as factory occupations and armed support during social and student 
conflicts, etc. This was not an autonomous organ, but rather one of the three branches in which the FAU was 
divided; namely, Resistencia Obrero Estudiantil (ROE—Worker-Student Resistance), a confluence of student, 
neighborhood, and union groups established and promoted by the FAU; FAU, as political apparatus; and OPR-33, 
as armed support. 


Foreword to the Translation 


The subject of anarchist expropriations and propaganda by the deed (wrongly dubbed 
“anarcho-banditry”) has been widely covered: from the misadventures of Buenaventura 
Durruti and his comrades, to Osvaldo Bayer’s romantic depictions of Argentine and 
Uruguayan dcratas. The actions and events recorded in this book take us exclusively to 
Uruguay and offer a raw glimpse into the lives of the “direct-action anarchists.” But who 
were they? 

These were men whose boldness, ingeniousness, comradeship, and solidarity 
exemplified their anarchist ethos. Self-taught as they were, many suffered the penuries of 
poverty and a social life under marginalization. Constant brushes with the police and 
extreme anti-immigration laws (let us remember that many of these men were immigrants) 
put them in the line of fire—not to mention the dictatorships they endured on both sides of 
the Rio de la Plata. Theirs was a time of proud nationalisms and patriotic fervor, with the 
subjugation of the working class and the establishment of a bourgeois order filled with 
despise toward the Other: the rebellious laborer and the immigrant, bearer of “foreign ideas.” 
Yet, true to their beliefs and convictions of social justice, these men fought back. And how 
daringly they did. Their long stints in prison hardened them, police interrogations and 
torture seldom broke them, and their lives reflected their ideas put into practice. 

But there is also a darker side to this: a life at the margins meant a life in clandestinity, 
with actions sometimes bordering on outright criminality—in the eyes of the law, that is. A 
controversial frontier is drawn and many times blurred over the course of these pages. And 
still, it would be easy to dispel that myth, the myth of the “anarcho-criminal.” However 
much this book is based on the press chronicles of the time, police reports, and judicial 
archives (a necessary indulgence, perhaps, considering the subject matter and the evasive 
silence of its “perpetrators”), the late Fernando O’Neill Cuesta himself acknowledged this 
shortcoming when he stated, “I limited myself to listening. On the other hand, they seldom 
mentioned the most dramatic or controversial aspects of those subjects, restricting 
themselves to secondary details.... In any case, it was a pity I was so respectful of others’ 
modesty at the time. Had my attitude been somewhat different, the results of this book could 
have been much more significant” (page 56). To overcome a biased view, the author offers 
commentaries and anecdotal evidence in an attempt to portray these men in their true light, 
in all modesty and sincerity, and to clarify or correct many of the press reports, which more 
often than not decried the anarchists’ actions. 

These incidents that we are about to see, therefore, shed light onto an era of social and 
political urgency, where there was not much time for political ruminations and where it was 
necessary to act. In short, those anarchists engaged in direct action were no “babes in arms,” 
but neither was the bourgeoisie. 

It is interesting to note that Police Captain Pardeiro, the béte noire of Uruguayan 
anarchists, was not only backed-up by the bourgeois class, but also, in O’Neill Cuesta’s 
words, by “almost all the oppressed sectors of society” (page 238). This is quite revealing of 
Uruguayan society at the time, and somehow explains a trend that has remained constant 
throughout history; namely, the blind allegiance of the oppressed to their oppressors and the 


system that keeps them down. The ruling classes used these divisions to their advantage. 

Captain Pardeiro’s methods were blunt and merciless: He would have his prisoners 
tortured with an electric prod and “would have their mothers, sisters, wives, girlfriends 
fetched and raped in front of them. More than one would have assumed responsibility for 
anything so as not to witness the horror” (Juan Carlos Mechoso, Accién directa anarquista: 
una historia de la FAU, t. I [Montevideo: Ed. Recortes, 2002], 381). He would be promptly 
dealt with in the same blunt and merciless manner. His assassination, much like those carried 
out against similar enemies of the people—as was the case with Colonel Ramon Falc6n and 
Lieutenant Colonel Varela in Argentina, flushed into the dark annals of history by Simén 
Radowitzky and Kurt Gustav Wilckens, respectively—represents a practice that seems 
relegated to the fringes of anarchist and labor history, where only martyrs or the ostracized 
seem to dwell, but whose significance cannot be disputed. 

I would be glad if the reader delved into these stories with an open mind, 
acknowledging the times and socio-cultural context of an era marred by coup d’états, world 
conflict, an emerging fear of alien ideas and individuals, and the iron fist of class oppression. 

This is a collection of significant events—the assassination of Captain Pardeiro being 
the highlight of such a series—that involve many of the direct-action anarchists active in 
Uruguay in the 1927-1937 period. 

O’Neill Cuesta’s prose takes us deep into the belly of the beast, through prison cells, 
shootouts against the police, robberies, raids, union reprisals, conflicting love affairs—and 
murder. We’ll see these men rise, stumble, fall, and be taken down unfairly. Some of them 
would ultimately wind up being forcibly “disappeared.” 

The original edition was transcribed and republished after being out of print for 
decades. A hard-to-find study into an obscure subject, it is now published in English for the 
first time. Any errors in my rendition into English are my sole responsibility. I sincerely hope 
you enjoy it. 


In solidarity and struggle, 
Luigi Celentano, 
February 2018—October 2019, Buenos Aires. 
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Prologue 


Having met in prison some of the men whose actions are depicted in this book determined 
my objective of writing about them, so many years ago. This project was delayed many times 
due to several ups and downs in my life, despite the frequent “spurring” by friends and 
comrades encouraging me to engage in it. I ultimately decided to fulfill this endeavor, and 
this is the end result. Whatever objective value my work may have (which the reader might 
assess herself), I am sincerely glad for having achieved it. Somehow, I feel relief at being able 
to cancel an old and important moral debt. Certainly, these anarchists, whose adventures we 
will discuss herein, were not precisely admirable or exemplary men, for their worldview was 
limited and poor, and also because some of them committed truly reprehensible acts. 

Nevertheless, they possessed the old appeal of the “rebel,” of the individual who dares 
break the norms of a social order that he considers utterly unjust and that must be modified. 
They were effectively “armed offenders” of that very social order they despised. Another of 
their characteristic traits was the solidarity they felt toward the exploited and the 
marginalized in general. 

When I met them, they were almost fifty years of age on average and had suffered, as 
the mean, some eighteen years behind bars. Some of them no longer upheld rebellious 
violence as a valid method, and they had also modified their original doctrinal conception— 
anarchist—to some extent, but without abandoning the ideological realm of the left (that is, 
the questioning of the bourgeois order). 

The theoretical or “strategic” objective of anarchists in general is—as it is known—the 
abolition of the private ownership of the means of production and services and, therefore, of 
salaried labor, and, in this regard, there is no distinction between them and the “socialists” in 
general. But to this first negation anarchists include a second one, which rejects the state, 
and through which they draw a clear line from the rest of the “left” on the ideological realm. 
The so-called direct-action anarchists were no different from other anarchists in what 
pertains to the theoretical or ideological objective mentioned above, but rather to what 
pertains to the method or tactic of struggle, which we could divide in the following specific 
forms or modes of violent action: 


a) Expropriations (generally armed). 

b) Retaliation against scabs. 

c) Attacks against high-ranking state officials. 

d) Intimidating actions with explosives, with valid objectives from an anarchist 
doctrinal point of view but with possible neutral or innocent victims (for instance, the bomb 
placed at the Italian Consulate in Buenos Aires in 1928; the bombs on train stations in the 
same city in 1931). 

e) Rescue or liberation of imprisoned militants from jails. 


It is evident that, out of these methods of violent action, the “expropriations” were the 
most questioned due to their ambiguous nature, which may be easily identified with the 


simple criminal activity undertaken with a strictly personal aim. In Argentine anarchist 
history—much richer and dramatic than the one on this side of the Rio de la Plata—this 
serious discrepancy in methods gave way to bloody events among anarchists. It is out of my 
reach and not my intention to delve into this subject, but I cannot and do not want to avoid 
some brief considerations in this regard. 

Let us see, then. I have no doubts that expropriations, when committed against true 
representatives of the bourgeois order and when their outcome is destined to ends consistent 
with revolutionary aims—such as supporting a strike, financing propaganda, assisting 
imprisoned militants, renting spaces, buying weapons, etc.—constitute an unobjectionable 
tactical method. But the problem does not lie there, or better yet, to soften the expression, it 
does not mainly consist of it; rather, it lies on the “deviations” of conduct that, as we have 
mentioned above, may wind up in a vulgar, gangster-like or criminal behavior. 

Yes, it is true, such risk exists, and I assume that somehow such deviation of conduct 
may have taken place among some of the anarchists we deal with in this book. However, and 
if my assumption is true, it would not suffice to nullify the basic or essential core of their 
motivations, an authentic rebellion and rejection against the bourgeois order they wished to 
destroy. The so-called “anarchist bandit” and the common criminal, despite having similar 
traits, are different from each other precisely in that the first despises such order and wants 
to replace it with a completely different one and will doubtless attempt to do so (as in Spain 
in 1936) if the historical circumstances were in his favor. The criminal has no intention of 
changing anything but his own personal situation and, in the end, is merely a “hurried 
bourgeois” (I am not sure, but perhaps this definition belongs to Malatesta). 

To some degree, our subject matter refers to the communist “professional 
revolutionary,” although it is evident that these are not the same. When the “direct-action 
anarchist” had to go underground due to his activities, he ended up detached from his 
normal livelihood (employment, work), and thus it seemed inevitable that a part of the 
proceeds from the “expropriations” committed or yet to be committed were taken for rent 
payments, food, etc. And when this clandestine situation extended over a longer period of 
time, it was natural that the taste for this new type of life, doubtlessly more appealing than 
the routine at the workshops or of employment itself, would become a definitive alternate 
existence and a stepping away from the previous social context, without hope of return. 

I will tell a story in this regard. In October 1982, an Argentine and I were traveling in a 
car driven by Manolo Olmedo—finance secretary of the Asociacién Internacional de 
Trabajadores (AIT—International Workers Association) based in Madrid—passing through 
the meadows of Castilla la Nueva toward Villanueva de la Serena, a little town in 
Extremadura. We had departed from Madrid, the journey was long, and the matter of 
expropriations with militant ends, as well as the conduct of some notable expropriators, such 
as Buenaventura Durruti, Francisco Ascaso, Gregorio Jover, and Juan Garcia Oliver, arose 
concerning the “untouchability” of the money produced by militant stickups. Manolo Olmedo 
had met those men, although he had not dealt with them personally. His answer was clear 
and sincere. He said that the abovementioned men were utterly committed to their militancy 
(that is, completely detached from their previous trades or seldom or sporadically engaging 
in them), so after every heist they separated a determined amount to cover their personal 
expenses for a period of time and gave away the majority of the takings to the Confederacién 
Nacional del Trabajo (CNT—National Confederation of Labour) unions. For those of us who 
have some historical information about the life of Durruti and his comrades, it is clear that 


his expenses or needs were not in excess of, let us presume, those of any given laborer in 
1920 or 1930’s Spain. In short, therefore, his conduct in this matter was similar to that of the 
communist “professional revolutionaries” of the same period, with the only difference being 
that the latter depended strictly on a political organization (the Soviet state or communist 
party of any given bourgeois country); yet the anarchists had freedom to act in their 
clandestine collaborations for that organization they felt deeply identified with, the Spanish 
CNT. 

Let us see what Gerald Brenan states about our subject matter in his work The Spanish 
Labyrinth. Durruti and Ascaso “had together robbed banks, assassinated enemies of the 
cause.” “Most of their lives had been spent in prison: as soon as they came out, they returned 
to their humble work in the factory, for, naturally, none of the money they acquired by the 
forcible expropriations ... was kept for themselves. They were two saints of the Anarchist 
cause, showing the way by their merits and their example.”2 My profound respect for the 
book and his author notwithstanding, I believe this paragraph is a typical idealization, a 
mythical fabrication of human reality. All “full-time” militant activity, be it legal or 
clandestine, obviously demands a minimum amount of financial resources to cover the basic 
needs of those who engage in them, who are necessarily away from their respective jobs or 
professions; so there is no “sin” whatsoever for the militant exposed to such conditions to 
accept a “payment” for his work, be it either through the organization he serves, or directly, 
according to Olmedo, as Durruti and his comrades used to do. 

Nevertheless, I have no qualm in admitting that the subject is thorny and that it should 
be handled with care. And, I am convinced that, in general, it is not possible to engage in 
highly qualified militant work (from a technical or clandestine point of view) with the 
limited amount of time left over after a day of work—although we should acknowledge the 
moral value of those workers and employees who militate in those conditions. 

Let us return to the general subject of the direct-action anarchists. In the Rio de la Plata 
context, the forefather was Sim6n Radowitzky, with his assassination of Colonel Falcén in 
1909. Years later, in January 1923, a young German anarchist named Kurt Wilckens kills 
Lieutenant Colonel Varela, responsible for the harsh clampdown of rural workers in 
Patagonia. In 1925, Durruti, Jover, and the Ascaso brothers arrive in Buenos Aires and 
commit several robberies, among them the robbery of San Martin Bank, with Miguel 
Arcangel Roscigna and Andrés Vazquez Paredes.; From that moment on, violent actions 
committed by anarchists become frequent in our region. In January 1927, the bloody event 
at the Estrella del Norte bakery, in La Teja, takes place; in October of that same year, the raid 
at Rawson Hospital in Buenos Aires, with the participation of Roscigna, Vazquez Paredes, 
and the Moretti brothers; in May 1928, a bomb explodes at the Italian Consulate in Buenos 
Aires, leaving several dead and wounded, and it is attributed to Severino Di Giovanni; in 
November of that same year, the robbery of Cambio Messina currency exchange in 
Montevideo; in February 1929, the robbery of Kloeckner in Buenos Aires, in which Roscigna 
participates;s in July of that same year, the serious incident at El Deseado, in Montevideo, 
which leaves two dead; in October 1930, in Buenos Aires, the robbery of the paymaster of 
Obras Sanitarias (National Water Works), committed by Roscigna and Di Giovanni, and 
whose loot is destined to the construction of the E] Buen Trato coal yard tunnel;« in January 
1931, three bombs explode in train stations in Buenos Aires, blamed on Di Giovanni and his 
group;7 in February of that year, the death by firing squad of Di Giovanni and Paulino Scarfé 
takes place in Buenos Aires;s in March, the El Buen Trato escape in Montevideo, and a few 


days later, the capture of Roscigna and other collaborators in the escape, as well as Vicente 
Moretti’s arrest; the following May, the robbery of El Expreso Villalonga’s paymaster in 
Buenos Aires; in June, the assassination of Major Rosasco, a high-ranking police official in 
Avellaneda;i0 in November, the robbery of the meatpacking plant’s paymaster (Frigorifico 
Nacional) in Montevideo; in December, the attack against two leaders of the Free Bakers 
Society in Montevideo; in February 1932, the assassination of Police Captain Pardeiro in 
Montevideo; in May of that same year, the killing of Lecaldare, an employee of Cambio 
Fortuna currency exchange in Montevideo; and in November 1933, a shootout in Paso 
Molino, Montevideo. 

Concerning those events in which anarchists acted in Argentina (even when they acted 
as victims), our list is barely a “sample,” since that geographic area is out of the scope of our 
research. It is clear that anarchist actions in Montevideo are generally of a lower tone, less 
spectacular and bloody, except in the cases of Cambio Messina, El Buen Trato escape, the 
Pardeiro case, and the shootout in Paso Molino; this is so on statistical and historical 
grounds, for in Argentina the anarchist movement was truly significant since the beginning 
of the century up until President Uriburu’s dictatorship in 1930. 

We will now attempt—briefly and without any pretensions of sociological precision—to 
outline some general or systematic characteristics of anarchist action in Montevideo, which is 
the core subject of our research. 

The following list describes the specific forms or modes of applying the direct and 
violent action method: 


a) Expropriations or raids: Cambio Messina; Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery; 
Lecaldare case (or Cambio Fortuna); shootout in Paso Molino. 

b) Retaliation against strikebreakers: the incident at Estrella del Norte; the planting of a 
bomb at La Comercial streetcar station; El Deseado case; attack against the leaders of the 
Free Bakers Society. 

c) Attacks against high-ranking state officials: Pardeiro case and its precursors, 
Argentino Pesce case. 

d) Intimidatory actions with use of explosives: an alleged bomb attack against the 
United States Embassy in 1926, which is supposedly related to the campaign for Sacco and 
Vanzetti. (Sadly, I have not been able to look into this due to time constraints.) 11 

e) Rescue of imprisoned militants: El Buen Trato escape. 


Out of this list, we may assess that the most frequent methods of action were the first two. 

To complete this draft of systematization, however, we will order the data in another 
list covering the personal information of “our” anarchists, such as nationality, age, trade, 
level of education, and marital status. We will also detail other life events with the aim of 
approaching a sociological “profile” or “model” of the whole. Given the shortage or 
uncertainty of the information we handle, we must discard a priori any pretension of 
accuracy, which does not invalidate an approximation toward an objective description. 

I will offer the following notice concerning the way we handled data. 

All data in between parentheses must be considered “likely” or “approximate.” 

Regarding “nationality,” we will refer to the original and more or less extended 
residence of the individual in Uruguay and other countries (preferably, in Argentina). In the 


final assessment, we will give preference to the “natural nationality” of the individual; that 
is, the incorporation of customs, etc., inherent to the country where he has lived for a long 
time. 

On “trade,” we will detail the one carried out at the time of the corresponding event, 
but also—in some cases—those previously exercised. 

“Clandestine activities,” such as expropriations, etc., will be considered “trade” not only 
when these activities are carried out directly by the individual but also when the latter 
sustains himself thanks to solidary assistance, given his condition of clandestinity. 

The category “education” will indicate the subject’s attendance at schools, lyceums, 
etc., but not the degree of knowledge he may have acquired by himself in a self-taught 
manner (despite the latter’s high significance and frequency among anarchists of that time). 

“Marital status” will not make any distinction between “married” or “with stable 
partner,” and in this case will be registered as “married” instead. 

The use of bracketed dots means there are no existing data on the matter. 

To facilitate overall comprehension, we will head each group of individuals with a note 
regarding the (illegal) act they participated in. 


Attack against the Estrella del Norte Bakery (January 1927) 


rodriguez bonaparte, pedro: Uruguayan, twenty-five years old, baker, primary education, 
marital status (...). Prison time: 1927-1936 (circa). Vilardeb6 Hospital: 1936-1952 (or 
1953). Released on this last date. 

egiies, rafael: Uruguayan, twenty-five years old, baker, primary education, marital 
status (...). Prison time: 1927-1931. Escapes in 1931. He was never captured. He voluntarily 
returns to Uruguay in 1953 or 1954. The statute of limitation on his crime had already 
expired. 

ctneo funes, juan carlos: Uruguayan, twenty-five years old, baker, primary education, 
marital status (...). Prison time: 1927-1931. Escapes in March 1931. On the run: March—June 
1931. Prison time: 1931-1945 (circa). 

rivero camoirano, medardo: Uruguayan, age (...), baker, education (...), marital status 
(...). Prison time: 1927-1931. Escapes in 1931. (Apparently, he was captured, but we have 
no information about this fact.) 


Bomb at Reducto Streetcar Station Belonging to “La Comercial” [Sociedad Comercial de 
Montevideo] (September 1927) 


spinelli, emilio: Uruguayan, thirty-eight years old, salesman, secondary education, marital 
status (...). Prison time: 1927. (Apparently, his stint in prison was brief, but we have no 
conclusive data.) 

bisi, mario: Uruguayan, age (...), streetcar worker, primary education, marital status 
(...). Prison time: 1927. (As in Spinelli’s case, his time in prison was brief.) 

fernandez, paulino: Uruguayan, age (...), streetcar worker, primary education. He 
strongly denied this crime but was apparently indicted as well. 


Cambio Messina Currency Exchange Robbery (October 1928) 


boadas rivas, pedro: Spaniard, thirty-two years old, laborer in Spain, clandestinity in 


Montevideo, primary education, married. Prison time: 1928-1931. Escape: March 1931. On 
the run: March-July 1931. Prison time: July 1931-1952. 

tadeo pefia, jaime: Spaniard, twenty-three years old, laborer in Spain, clandestinity in 
Montevideo, primary education, marital status (...). Prison time: 1928-1931. Escape: March 
1931. He was never captured. 

garcia capdevilla, agustin: Spaniard, twenty-three years old, laborer in Spain, 
clandestinity in Montevideo, primary education, marital status (...). Prison time: 1928-1931. 
Escape: March 1931. He was never captured. 

moretti, vicente salvador: Argentine, thirty-eight years old, taxi driver in Buenos Aires, 
clandestinity in Montevideo, primary education, married. Prison time: 1928-1931. Escape: 
March 1931. He remains on the run for eight days. Prison time: 1931-1950 or 1951. 

moretti, antonio salvador: Argentine, age (...), chauffeur in Buenos Aires, clandestinity 
in Montevideo, primary education, married. He kills himself during the initial arrest of the 
Cambio Messina robbers (November 1928). 


The El Deseado Bus Episode (July 1929) 


rodriguez, arturo: Uruguayan, twenty-eight years old, car washer (this was a branch of the 
Automobile Single Labor Union), primary education, marital status (...). He dies on the 
scene. 

oyhenart, valentin: Uruguayan, age (...), transportation union worker, primary 
education, marital status (...). Prison time: 1929-1931. 

kerbi, manuel: Uruguayan, age (...), transportation union worker, primary education, 
marital status (...). Prison time: 1929-1935. 

cisneros, david: Uruguayan, age (...), transportation union worker, primary education, 
marital status (...). Prison time: 1929-1935. 

denis, virginio tomas: Uruguayan, twenty-three years old, trade (...), primary 
education, marital status (...). He managed to avoid capture, moved to Argentina, and from 
there to Spain. He claimed responsibility in El Deseado episode after he was detained 
following the shootout in Paso Molino (1933). 


El Buen Trato Coal Yard Escape (March 1931) 


roscigna, miguel arcangel: Argentine, forty years old, metalworks laborer in Buenos Aires, 
clandestinity in Montevideo, secondary education, married. One of the main organizers of 
the escape. Arrested a few days later, on March 26, 1931. Prison time: 1931-1936. Released 
on bail: December 31, 1936. He violates his own recognizance and goes underground until 
January 15, 1937, when he is detained. Prison time: January-March 1937. He is released on 
this last date and deported to Argentina, where he is “disappeared.” 

gatti, gino: Italian, Argentine resident, age (...), engineer in Argentina, clandestinity in 
Uruguay, university education, married. Allegedly responsible for the technical aspects of the 
tunnel construction. He enters Uruguay in August 1929 and leaves in March 1931, a few 
days before the escape. He never appeared before the Uruguayan authorities for this 
incident. 

l6pez, alcides (or andrés vazquez paredes): Argentine, age (...), paint worker in 
Argentina, clandestinity in Montevideo, primary education, marital status (...). He was part 
of the team that built the tunnel. Detained on March 26, 1931, the rest of his trajectory is 


similar to that of Roscigna (including his “disappearance”). 

malvicini, enrique fernando: Argentine, thirty-four years old, construction worker in 
Argentina, clandestinity in Montevideo, primary education, marital status (...). He was part 
of the team that built the tunnel. Detained on March 26, 1931, the rest of his trajectory is 
similar to that of Roscigna (including his “disappearance”). 

paz, josé manuel: Spaniard, Argentine resident, thirty-seven years old, carpenter in 
Argentina (among other trades), clandestinity in Montevideo, primary education, marital 
status (...). He was part of the team that built the tunnel. Detained on March 26, 1931. The 
rest of his trajectory is similar to that of Roscigna except for the end. In 1937, upon his 
arrival in Buenos Aires after being deported, he is sent to Cordoba due to an old pending 
case. 

(An observation about the El Buen Trato escape: we have limited ourselves to 
registering exclusively the data related to those who built the tunnel. Regarding the escapees, 
their corresponding data are detailed in the Estrella del Norte and Cambio Messina cases.) 


Attack against Argentino Pesce (May 1931) 


aquino, domingo: see Pardeiro case. 
gonzalez mintrossi, josé: see Pardeiro case. 
russo, leonardo: see Pardeiro case. 


Frigorifico Nacional Paymaster Robbery (November 1931) 


giménez igualada, josé: Spaniard, thirty-one years old, chauffeur, education (...), single. 
Charged as coauthor, he was imprisoned from December 1931 until August 1932 (nine 
months). He was absolutely innocent. 
arcelles, miguel: Peruvian, thirty-four years old, employee, education (...), marital 
status (...). His trajectory is the same as Giménez Igualada’s, and he was also innocent. 
(Observation: curiously, no one was sentenced for this serious incident, where two 
people lost their lives.) 


Attack against Espafia and Anido, Leaders of the Free Bakers Society (December 1931) 


pita, abelardo: Uruguayan, thirty years old, baker, primary education, marital status (...). 
Prison time: 1931-1937. 

l6pez naya, florentino: Uruguayan, age (...), baker and—on the date of the attack—taxi 
driver, primary education, married. Prison time: 1931-1937. 


Eleazar Hagman’s Death (February 1932) 


correa do nascimento, Alvaro: Brazilian, Argentine resident, thirty-five years old, salesman 
and clandestine activities, education (...), married. He was briefly detained in Buenos Aires 
on suspicion of involvement in the homicide but was immediately released, despite being its 
perpetrator. 

(See more data in the Lecaldare case.) 


Attack against Police Captain Pardeiro (February 1932) 


aquino, domingo: Uruguayan, thirty-four years old, meatpacker, primary education, single. 
Charged and sentenced for the attack against Pardeiro, as well as for his participation in the 
Argentino Pesce and Lecaldare cases. Prison time: 1932-1957. 

gonzalez mintrossi, josé: Chilean, resident in Montevideo, twenty-three years old, taxi 
driver, secondary education, single. His criminal status is the same as Aquino’s; that is, he is 
charged in the Pesce, Pardeiro, and Lecaldare cases. Prison time: 1932-1959 (twenty-seven 
years). 

russo, leonardo: Italian, longtime resident in Argentina. He had been living in 
Montevideo for three years when he was captured. Clandestine, twenty-nine years old, day 
laborer, underground activities, primary education, single. Charged and sentenced for the 
attack against Pardeiro, the attack against Pesce, and a currency counterfeiting felony of 
lesser importance. Prison time: 1932-1943. 

regueira, germinal: Uruguayan, twenty-two years old, taxi driver, primary education, 
single. Charged with the attack against Pardeiro and in connection to the Lecaldare case. 
Arrested in Buenos Aires in January 1933. Preventive detention in Argentina: 1933 until 
November 1936, when he is extradited to Montevideo and imprisoned there. He commits 
suicide in July 1938. 

antonelli, bruno: (aka “Facha Bruta” or “Ugly Face,” faccia brutta), Italian, Argentine 
resident, age (...), clandestine activities, education (...), marital status (...). Charged in 
connection to the Pardeiro case. He remains on the run. He is later detained in Argentina for 
other reasons, but the authorities in Uruguay do not request his extradition. 


The Lecaldare Case (May 1932) 


aquino, domingo: see Pardeiro case. 

gonzalez mintrossi, José: see Pardeiro case. 

regueira, germinal: see Pardeiro case. 

manfredi, josé: Uruguayan, thirty-six years old, salesman, primary education, single. He 
is one of the main perpetrators of this serious act. He was never captured. 

musso, rudecindo rodolfo: Argentine, twenty years old, employee in Argentina, primary 
education, single. Prison time: 1932-1947. 

borche, tomas derlis: Uruguayan, thirty-five years old, day laborer at the time of the 
crime, former transportation worker; primary education, married. Prison time: 1932-1941. 

correa do nascimento, Alvaro: (See Hagman case). He was involved in the planning of 
the Lecaldare case. Detained in June 1932, in Argentina, and extradited to Uruguay in 1934. 
In July 1934, he is beaten to death in Punta Carretas Penitentiary. 

fontela, gerardo: Spaniard with a long residence in Uruguay, twenty-nine years old, taxi 
driver, primary education, married. He is involved in the planning of the robbery but 
without any direct participation in the incident. Prison time: 1932-1934. 

pagani, adolfo carlos: Argentine, resident in Montevideo, twenty-two years old, laborer, 
primary education, single. His criminal status is the same as Fontela’s, including the time 
served. 


Shootout in Paso Molino (November 1933) 


ortells, josé: Spaniard with a long residency in Argentina. He lived in clandestinity in 
Montevideo since approximately 1929, thirty-one years old, underground activities, primary 


education, single. Prison time: 1933-1935. He kills himself in May 1935, in Punta Carretas 
Penitentiary. 

ortells, gabino: Spaniard with a long residency in Argentina, twenty-eight years old, 
clandestine activities, primary education, single. Prison time: 1933-1952 or 1953. 

denis, virginio tomas: See data in the El Deseado case. (We update that information 
here.) Twenty-seven years old, clandestine activities, primary education, single. Upon his 
arrest on the scene, Denis acknowledges his participation in the El Deseado case. Prison time: 
1933-1952 or 1953. 

valdivieso montiel, pablo: We have no information about his nationality, although he 
resided in Argentina. Age (...), clandestine activities, education (...), marital status (...). He 
commits suicide at the scene. 

del pérez, salvador: Uruguayan, twenty-seven years old, clandestine activities, primary 
education, marital status (...). He did not take part in the main confrontation, but he dies 
one hour later in a separate shootout linked to the same event. 

gallero rossi, ratl: Uruguayan, twenty-four years old, employee, primary education, 
single. He did not participate in the shootouts but was implicated in the planning of the 
robbery that triggered these events. Prison time: 1933-? (We have no information about the 
date of his release.) 


Let us now see the results of the systematic order of these data. 

1) Number of people: 42. This will be the “universe” or “whole” of our research. 
Obviously, each individual is counted once, even if they may have participated in more than 
one event (as is the case of Aquino, Gonzalez Mintrossi, Regueira, and Denis). 

2) Nationality. 


2.1) Uruguayans: 21. (Gerardo Fontela, originally a Spaniard, is considered 
“Uruguayan.”) 

2.2) Argentines: 14. (Gino Gatti, José Manuel Paz, Leonardo Russo, Bruno Antonelli, 
the Ortells brothers, and Valdivieso Montiel are considered “Argentines.”) 

2.3) Spaniards: 4. (The three participants of the Messina case and José Giménez 
Igualada, accused of the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery.) 

2.4) Chileans: 1. (José Gonzalez Mintrossi.) 

2.5) Brazilians: 1. (Alvaro Correa do Nascimento.) 

2.6) Peruvians: 1. (Miguel Arcelles, accused of the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster 
robbery.) 


3) Age. We have the corresponding ages, certain or likely, of thirty-one individuals. 
Summed up together they give 911 years as a result, which divided by thirty-one gives us the 
average age of twenty-nine. Regarding Denis, who participated in separate events over the 
course of four years, we have taken his age as being twenty-five years old on average. Other 
cases did not require the same analysis, given that the time between each event they took 
part in was quite brief. 

4) Trade. 


4.1) Bakers: 6. (Including Lopez Naya, who was a baker before being a taxi driver, a 


trade that will also be counted.) 

4.2) Taxi drivers or passenger transportation union workers: 14. (Including, of course, 
Lépez Naya, former baker but taxi driver at the time of the event, and Borche, “day 
laborer” at the time of the crime but former passenger transportation worker.) 

4.3) Laborers (or artisans): 11. (Including the Catalans in the Messina case, former 
laborers in Spain; four of the five “Argentines” of El Buen Trato, and Leonardo Russo, 
former laborer in Argentina.) 

4.4) Employees: 3. (Arcelles, Musso, and Gallero Rossi.) 

4.5) Salesmen: 3. (Spinelli, Correa do Nascimento, and Manfredi.) 

4.6) Liberal professions: 1. (Gino Gatti.) 

4.7) Clandestine activities: 18. (Groups from the Messina and El Buen Trato cases; 
Russo and Antonelli, Pardeiro case; Correa do Nascimento, Lecaldare case; and five of 
the six indicted in the Paso Molino case.) 


5) Education. 


5.1) Primary: 32. 
5.2) Secondary: 3. (Spinelli, Roscigna, and Gonzalez Mintrossi.) 
5.3) Universitary: 1. (Gino Gatti.) 


6) Marital Status. 


6.1) Married: 9. 
6.2) Single: 11. 


“Profile” or “Model” of the Direct-Action Anarchist 


Nationality: Mainly Uruguayan (50 percent of the whole). Nevertheless, the Argentine 
“presence” is significant (33 percent of the whole). 

Age: twenty-nine years old. (If one is considered a “youth” until reaching thirty years of 
age, then they were all “youngsters.”) 

Trade: preferably “clandestine activities” (42 percent of the whole). 

However, we must take into consideration what we have detailed before (at the 
preamble of the systematic list); that is, this 42 percent does not necessarily mean that each 
of its components had been a clandestine militant “all his life,” but rather that several of 
them had also been “laborers,” etc., in other stages of their lives. 

In descending order, there follow the “taxi drivers and passenger transportation 
workers,” with a 33 percent over the whole. 

Education: Mostly “primary” (76 percent of the whole). We must consider the general 
low level of education of the 1920s and 1930s, which is reflected on this little “universe” of 
the direct-action anarchists. In general, anarchists—of any time—tend to be notably self- 
taught individuals, but to quantify this factor is impossible in a research like ours. 

Marital status: mostly single (26 percent of the whole). 


To complete this profile or model, let us see some other general characteristics of the whole: 


a) Frequented places or gathering places. 
a.1) Bakers’ union (Estrella del Norte group; Pita and Lépez Naya, responsible for the 
attack against Espafia and Anido). 
a.2) Automobile Single Labor Union (El Deseado group; Gonzalez Mintrossi and 
Regueira, who were involved in the Pardeiro and Lecaldare cases; Borche, from the 
Lecaldare case). 
a.3) Spinelli’s home (streetcar station bomb case). 
a.4) House rented by Arlore, located at 41 J. J. Rousseau Street. (Messina group, who 
lived together and in clandestinity, “canton-style.” This group, however, is likely to 
have been frequent visitors of some cafés). 
a.5) Dassori’s house on Curupi Street. (El Buen Trato group were living together in 
clandestinity in that house when they were arrested. I am not aware of the date 
range). 
a.6) Sportman Café, located at 18 de Julio and Ejido streets. (Giménez Igualada and 
Arcelles, charged with the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery; Gonzalez Mintrossi 
and Regueira, Pardeiro and Lecaldare cases; and probably others of the whole.) 
a.7) “Ranches” or “cabins” of anarchist individuals in Cerro (Aquino and Russo, 
Pardeiro case). 
a.8) House where allegedly Gabino Ortells and Virginio Tomas Denis lived in 
clandestinity, at 16 Cochabamba Street, and perhaps the domicile of José Ortells—of 
unknown location. (Paso Molino shootout group. Almost all of them lived 
underground.) 
a.9) Various cafés downtown (several of the implicated in the Lecaldare case). 


Summarizing the above data, we obtain the following general conditions as a result: 

—Union locals: 2. 

—Private houses or domiciles: 5. (Considering as unit the concept of “Cerro ranches.” 
There must have been other private locations where anarchists used to meet and plan their 
actions, but we lack information on this subject.) 

—Cafés: 2. (Considering as “unit” the concept of “downtown cafés.”) 


b) Sex. 

There are no women “of action” in this small universe we are researching. 
Sociologically, this is a very interesting fact, which reflects the general situation of the 
Uruguayan woman in the 1920s and 1930s, a markedly sexist cultural context. It would not 
be until the 1960s and 1970s that the bourgeois forces would realize women can also be 
“militants of action” and “dangerous” and apply to them the “right treatment.” 


c) Form or means of internal organization. 

In general terms, the way direct-action anarchists would associate themselves to 
commit their actions was circumstantial or sporadic, and it was based on ideological links 
and personal relationships that got them together. 

I don’t think that we could speak of an authentic “organization” regarding any of the 


cases we portray in this book. This implies a set of norms and a structure in the relationships, 
both clearly defined and of a lasting nature, among the individuals that comprise the 
collective body, and even (although not necessarily so), some sort of written document that 
grants this collective body an internal guarantee of “security” or “stability,” without the 
latter being subject to arbitrary changes by the will of any of its members. 

Certainly, the group that build the El Buen Trato tunnel showed a notable and 
prolonged internal discipline when realizing their endeavor, yet I do not believe this 
characteristic is enough to typify the existence of an authentic “organization,” but rather that 
of a group destined to a “specific action,” beyond which this militant compromise dissolved 
(regardless, of course, of the inalterable continuation of the relation of mutual trust among 
its members). (As an aside, we may observe that these were Argentine anarchists....) Neither 
was there present a “persistence in time,” an essential element in the definition of 
“organization.” 

If we consider that an “organization” is always a powerful tool, whatever the ends 
pursued, we ought to assess this as a flaw among our anarchists. Delving into the origins of 
this flaw could be an appealing subject, but it would escape the purpose of this book. I will 
limit myself to underscoring that the violent tactic or method in anarchist history, despite 
having being quite frequent (in Spain and Argentina, for instance), does not seem to be 
defined in an organized or systematic way. It is rather “marginally” cultivated by isolated 
groups or individuals and, sometimes, harshly censored by the major currents of this 
ideology. 

Many years later, after the period encompassed by our research, Uruguayan anarchists 
attempted to breach this “historical lacuna” of the anarchist movement, but this is yet 
another highly significant (and difficult) subject outside the boundaries of this book. 


Special Note 


I am afraid that, in the personal data list, I have omitted Ram6n Lagos, Chilean, thirty-five 
years old, taxi driver. Anarchist, of course. He assisted in the El Buen Trato escape (see 
corresponding chapter) and was indicted and sentenced for this. There is no information 
about his prison time. (I apologize to the reader and to Lagos’s memory, whom I did not have 
the chance to meet.) 

2. Gerald Brenan, The Spanish Labyrinth: An Account of the Social and Political Background of the Civil War 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960), 251. 

3. Osvaldo Bayer, The Anarchist Expropriators: Buenaventura Durruti and Argentina’s Working-Class Robin 
Hoods, trans. Paul Sharkey (Oakland: AK Press, 2015), 60-67 & 79. 

4. El Pais, February 1, 1931. 
. Bayer, The Anarchist Expropriators, 102. 
Ibid. 
. El Pais, February 1, 1931. 
. El Pais, February 22 and February 23, 1931. 
9. El Pais, May 4, 1931. 
10. El Pais, June 12, 1931. 
11. El Plata, May 27, 1931 (Roscigna’s statements). 


Onan 


Observations about the Applied Work Method 


Our sources regarding several of the accounts addressed in this investigation are restricted to 
press reports of the time and to some personal recollections of those accounts as told by 
Boadas Rivas, as well as isolated comments from other anarchists whom we encountered in 
prison. Those chapters where this limitation is most evident are the ones related to the raid 
on Cambio Messina and the El] Buen Trato escape. Certainly, the assessment of the respective 
court files would have been necessary to complete our information about those cases, but 
time constraints prevented us from fulfilling that evaluation. 

Conversely, in the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery, death of Eleazar Hagman, 
attack against Pardeiro (and its precedent, the attack against Pesce), and the Lecaldare case, 
court files have effectively been our main source. The peculiar significance and complexity of 
the Pardeiro case obliged us to delve deep into this small ocean of judicial paperwork, 
consisting of approximately 1,474 “folios,” that is, 2,948 pages. Although our fundamental 
interest was the Pardeiro case, we discovered that all judicial actions (interrogations, etc.) 
carried out in regard to the aforementioned events are interwoven in the same set of files, 
constituted by several minor attachments and a main file. This is due to the fact that links 
exist between the crimes mentioned and those individuals indicted in these judicial actions, 
whether these links are real or mere suppositions. Therefore, we took advantage of this rich 
source of information to research—besides the Pardeiro case—all these other events 
mentioned above, without resorting to press accounts of the time. 

In general terms, the testimonial validity of these court files is manifest, as opposed to 
press chronicles. Nevertheless, we ought to acknowledge the documentary value of the latter, 
as a source to further reconstruct past events, despite the lies, errors, or omissions that 
journalists tend to incur. It’s almost wonderful to see how a single press chronicle—no matter 
how mediocre—allows us, to a certain extent, to witness and touch the “flesh” of reality. 

We have taken thorough care in the use of quotation marks when referring to judicial 
texts and press reports, both for respect to the reader and to our own work. However, the 
reader should bear in mind that generally, unless otherwise expressly mentioned, all that we 
describe in this book is documented in the court files referred to above and in the press of 
the time, which we cite at the end of each chapter—even if we do not make use of quotation 
marks. 

At all times, our opinions or personal assessments of the facts or its protagonists will be 
clearly identifiable by the reader, either by the grammatical structure of the corresponding 
text; the logical or rational sense of it; the use of parentheses to distinctly separate what the 
text states (press reports or court files) from our opinion of it; or, in short, through the 
express indication that it represents a “note,” a “commentary,” or a personal “assessment.” 

As regards potential oral testimonies (that is, by living persons) about the events 
covered in this book, we have simply assumed their nonexistence or their lack of greater 
accuracy in their respective versions of the events and its protagonists, should these 
witnesses actually exist. Of course, we always confronted these potential oral testimonies 
against the data collected in the texts. We hold the conviction that a text, be it faulty and 
poor, when written at the same time an event occurs, in most cases is more reliable than any 


oral or written testimony delivered fifty or sixty years after such event took place. And yet, 
we believe that neglecting this search for living or direct sources is a lacuna in our work. 
(For the record, we did inquire in this respect, but without tangible results.) 

Our hardest self-criticism relates to the fact that I did not take advantage of my long 
and respectful relationships with many of the individuals who participated in the episodes 
depicted herein (as I explain in “Circumstances...”) and question those men to produce a 
written record of whatever they might have said. But it is fair to state here that, around 
1970, when I told Boadas Rivas of my desire to write about his misadventures, he refused to 
collaborate in my endeavor, although he did offer to speak about those subjects as long as I 
did not publish anything (see “Circumstances...”). 


Chronology of Significant Events 


We include here all those events that pertain to our investigation but also other related events, 
which belong to places and times that transcend the scope of our work, particularly those 
concerning Argentina. 


1909 

May Day (Argentina): Anarchist demonstration in Plaza Lorea. Savage repression. 
Approximately ten dead and more than one hundred injured.1 

November 14 (Buenos Aires): attack against Colonel Ramon Falcén perpetrated by Siméon 
Radowitzky.2 


1910 
October (Seville, Spain): establishment of the National Confederation of Labour (CNT).3 


1914-1918 
First World War 


1917 
October 24-25 (Russia): October Revolution in Saint Petersburg. 


1919 
(Argentina): Tragic Week, Buenos Aires.4 


1921 
(Argentina): a strike by rural workers takes place in Patagonia, followed by a bloody 
repression.s 


1923 

January 23 (Buenos Aires): Kurt Wilckens kills Colonel Varela, who was directly responsible 
for the crackdown in Patagonia in 1921.6 

June 16 (Argentina): Pérez Millan, a young Argentine aristocrat, kills Kurt Wilckens in 
prison.7 

September 5 (Montevideo): Ricardo Carril is shot and killed in a meeting at the Casa del 
Pueblo [social center]. It was a serious internal incident between anarchists. David Cisneros and 
Valentin Oyhenart are arrested. Cisneros is presumed guilty, but his responsibility couldn’t be 
proved.s 

September 13 (Spain): coup d’état by General Primo de Rivera. 


1925 


August (Argentina): Durruti, Jover, and the Ascaso brothers arrive in Argentina (apparently 
coming from Chile). One of the brothers, Alejandro, parts ways with the group (we don’t know 
the reasons for this split).9 

October 18 (Argentina): Raid at Las Heras streetcar station. Durruti and his group are the 
protagonists.10 

November 9 (Argentina): Pérez Millan (who killed Kurt Wilckens) is shot and killed in a 
psych ward. His executioner is mentally ill, but the authors of the plan are anarchists. 11 

November 17 (Argentina): Raid at Caballito subway station in Buenos Aires. One police 
officer is killed. The authors are Durruti and his comrades. 12 


1926 

January 19 (Argentina): Robbery of San Martin Bank. Seven individuals involved, one dead, 
and one wounded. The authors are Durruti and his comrades, but also Roscigna and Vazquez 
Paredes.13 

February (Montevideo): Durruti and his comrades move from Buenos Aires to Montevideo 
and then sail toward Europe.14 

Prior to June 25 (Paris): Durruti and his comrades meet in Paris with “three old 
acquaintances who had fled Spain: Teodoro Pena, Pedro Boadas Rivas, and Agustin Garcia 
Capdevilla. These youths were implicated in bomb attacks on Spanish soldiers.... [They] thus 
decided to send them to Uruguay, recommending them as good comrades to Roscigna.” 15 


1927 

January 3 (Montevideo): Attack against the Estrella del Norte bakery. Two dead.16 

January 10 (Montevideo): The judge orders a careoi7 between Juan Carlos Ctineo Funes and 
Rafael Hegiies, involved in the Estrella del Norte case. Pedro Bonaparte is sought after in 
connection with the attack.:s 

January 11 (Montevideo): detention of Pedro Bonaparte.19 

April 10 (Montevideo): bakers and chauffeurs strike due to the shutdown of union locals 
resulting from the Estrella del Norte case.20 

June 27 (Montevideo): Durruti, Ascaso, and Jover are detained in Paris. Their extradition to 
Argentina is unlikely.21 

August 22 (United States): Sacco and Vanzetti are executed by electric chair. 22 

September 2 (Montevideo): Emilio Spinelli is arrested, accused of placing the bombs at City 
Bank and the Reducto Line streetcar station belonging to La Comercial (there were no victims). 23 


September 6 (Montevideo): Mario Bisi and Paulino Fernandez are arrested in connection 
with the placing of the bomb at La Comercial streetcar station. 24 

October 1 (Buenos Aires): Raid at Rawson Hospital. The authors were Miguel Arcangel 
Roscigna, Antonio and Vicente Moretti, and Andrés Vazquez Paredes. One police officer killed. 2s 

October 3 (Montevideo): A shop for counterfeiting Argentine bills is discovered in Punta 
Carretas Penitentiary. The author is Carlos Polke, German.26 

October 16 (Uruguay): general alarm in the river basin region (Litoral) and Montevideo due 
to the presence in the country of Roscigna and the Moretti brothers. 27 


1928 
March (approx.) (Montevideo): Jaime Tadeo Pefia and Agustin Garcia Capdevilla arrive in 


Montevideo.2s 

May (approx.) (Montevideo): Pedro Boadas Rivas arrives in Montevideo.29 

May 23 (Buenos Aires): A bomb explodes at the Italian Consulate of Buenos Aires. There are 
six killed and thirty-six wounded.so 

May 28 (Buenos Aires): A bomb is placed in the house of Italian Army Lt. Col. César Afeltra. 
No victims.31 

August 21 (Montevideo): Detention of Fernando Gabrieleschio. A shop for counterfeiting 
Argentine bills and seals is discovered.32 

October 25 (Montevideo): Cambio Messina currency exchange robbery. Three dead and a 
few wounded.s3 

November 9 (Montevideo): Pedro Boadas Rivas, Jaime Tadeo Pefia, Agustin Garcia 
Capdevilla, and Vicente Moretti are captured. Antonio Moretti commits suicide. 34 


1929 

February (Argentina): Kloeckner company robbery. Roscigna is one of the participants. 3s 

July 5 (Montevideo): El Deseado bus episode. This serious incident left two dead, among 
them one of the attackers.36 

July 12 (Montevideo): Manuel Kerbi, David Cisneros, and Valentin Oyhenart are detained, 
suspected of being involved in the El Deseado case.37 

July 16 (Montevideo): the Chamber of Deputies denounces tortures against the detainees of 
the El Deseado case.3s8 

July 23 (Montevideo): El Pais newspaper foretells that the release of Oyhenart, Kerbi, and 
Cisneros will be problematic.s9 


1930 

September (Argentina): the dictatorship of Gen. José Félix Uriburu begins. 

January 23 (Montevideo): José Ortells escapes from Pasteur Hospital. (He is one of the two 
Ortells brothers who will participate in the Paso Molino shootout in 1933.)40 

October (Buenos Aires): Obras Sanitarias paymaster robbery in Palermo. Severino Di 
Giovanni and Roscigna take part.41 


1931 

January 20 (Buenos Aires): Three bombs explode in different train stations. There are 
thirteen victims, including three dead.42 

January 29 (Buenos Aires): Di Giovanni is captured. 4s 

January 30 (Burzaco, Buenos Aires, Argentina): Shootout between comrades of Di Giovanni 
and the police. Paulino Scarf6 is captured. Three dead and several detained. 44 


February 1 (Buenos Aires): Severino Di Giovanni is executed by firing squad. 4s 

February 2 (Buenos Aires): Paulino Scarfé is executed by firing squad. 4s 

February 23 (Buenos Aires): foiled attack against Capt. Juan Garibotto. 47 

February 26 (Montevideo): Internal incident at the chauffeurs’ union between anarchist 
elements deported from Argentina. Two wounded (stabbed).4s 

March 18 (Montevideo): escape from Punta Carretas Penitentiary. 49 

March 26 (Montevideo): Miguel Arcangel Roscigna, Vicente Moretti, Enrique Fernando 


Malvicini, José Manuel Paz, and Alcides Lopez (or Andrés Vazquez Paredes) are captured.so 

May 2 (Buenos Aires): El Expreso Villalonga paymaster robbery. One robber and one police 
officer dead. Jorge Tamayo Gavilan (Chilean) and Silvio Astolfi, a great friend of the executed Di 
Giovanni, take part.s1 

May 15 (Montevideo): José Ortells, who escaped from Pasteur Hospital in January 1930, is 
brought back to Montevideo from Argentina.s2 

May 28 (Montevideo): Attack against Argentino Pesce, an employee at the Army Hospital 
pharmacy. He has to have his arm amputated. (This is a bizarre episode. It seems that the 
attackers mistook him for Police Captain Pardeiro.)s3 

June 12 (Buenos Aires): Maj. José Rosasco is assassinated. He was chief of Avellaneda 
police.s4 

June 16 (Argentina): Ctiineo Funes is captured. He is one of the prisoners who escaped from 
Punta Carretas Penitentiary, where he was held in connection with the Estrella del Norte case.ss 

July 11 (Buenos Aires): Boadas Rivas is captured in Villa Ballester.ss 

August 1 (Uruguay): A serious incident takes place during a communist rally in Rocha. A 
communist and two police end up dead as a result.s7 

October 7 (Montevideo): The prosecutor demands a fifteen-year sentence for Kirbi and 
Cisneros, indicted in the El Deseado case. Oyhenart is released. Virginio Tomas Denis is now 
wanted.ss 

October 9 (Uruguay): Another serious incident between communists and the police takes 
place, this time in Carmelo, during a lecture by the wing related to [Luis A.] Herrera. One police 
officer and one civilian end up dead, with several injured.so 

October 31 (Montevideo): Captain Pardeiro takes the lead in the investigation of the 
robberies at Customs. Sixteen detainees. .6o 

November 10 (Montevideo): Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery. Two dead.«1 

November 16 (Montevideo): José Giménez Igualada and Miguel Arcelles are detained in an 
alleged connection with the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster.«2 

November 21 (Argentina): Tamayo Gavilan was not dead after all, as El Pais had previously 
reported on June 23, based on news coming from Argentina. It is now claimed that he may be 
imprisoned in Cérdoba.«s 

December 6 (Montevideo): Attack against José Espafia and Antonio Anido, leaders of the 
Free Bakers Society. Both are seriously wounded..«4 

December 22 (Montevideo): Abelardo Pita and Florentino L6pez Naya are arrested, accused 
of having participated in the attack against Espafia and Anido.«s 


1932 

February 8 (Montevideo): Rumors spread about a supposed communist conspiracy. Twenty- 
nine raids take place.«s 

February 20 (Argentina): Uriburu steps down. Agustin Pedro Justo is his successor.«7 

February 24 (Montevideo): Attack against Captain Pardeiro. Pardeiro and his driver are 
killed.cs 

April 4 (Montevideo): Some arrests are made in regard to the Pardeiro case. L. Russo, B. 
Fortunato, and J. Pardo Suarez are listed as detained, whereas Domingo Aquino is listed as 
wanted.«9 

April 5 (Montevideo): Domingo Aquino is detained.7o 

April 9 (Montevideo): Aquino is released. He denounces tortures.71 


May 27 (Montevideo): robbery attempt at Cambio Fortuna currency exchange and death of 
its employee, Roque Lecaldare.72 

May 31 (Montevideo): arrests in connection with the Lecaldare case: G. Fontela, R. Musso 
(Argentine), and A. Pagani.73 

June 1 (Montevideo): Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso, Gerardo Fontela, Adolfo Carlos Pagani, 
and Tomas Derlis Borche are implicated in the Lecaldare case. Germinal Regueira, José Manfredi, 
José Gonzalez Mintrossi (Chilean), and Alvaro Correa do Nascimento (Brazilian) are on the loose 
and wanted by police.74 

June 4 (Montevideo): New detention of Domingo Aquino. He has confessed to being the 
perpetrator of the attack against Argentino Pesce. It was a mistake. Pardeiro was the target, and 
he offers details of this latter case. Detention of José Gonzalez Mintrossi (Chilean).75 

(Argentina): Arrest of Alvaro Correa do Nascimento in Buenos Aires. He is accused of being 
involved in several cases that have taken place lately in Montevideo.76 

June 6 (Montevideo): Several detainees are indicted for their involvement in the following 
cases: robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster; death of Pardeiro and his driver; death of 
Lecaldare; attack against Pesce. The detainees are Tomas Derlis Borche; José Gonzalez Mintrossi; 
Domingo Aquino; Pedro Trufé (misdemeanor: he hosted José Gonzalez Mintrossi); Tedtimo 
Maldonado (misdemeanor: he hosted Domingo Aquino); Nikola Urdanov (Bulgarian, no 
accusations detailed); Adolfo Carlos Pagani; Gerardo Fontela; Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso (Correa 
do Nascimento’s nephew); and Angel Petrov (no charges listed for him either). Correa do 
Nascimento remains under arrest in Buenos Aires. Manfredi and Regueira are still on the run.77 

August 18 (Argentina): Boadas Rivas, in custody since July 1931, is sentenced to one year in 
prison for attempting to escape from Buenos Aires Police Department. Once that sentence is 
served, all necessary procedures will begin again to reclaim his extradition to Uruguay.7s 


1933 

March 30 & 31 (Uruguay): coup d’état by Gabriel Terra. 

September 2 (Montevideo): Ratil Hernandez, Zoila Fernandez, and Eloudoro Giménez are 
detained.79 

September 3 (Montevideo): Ratil Hernandez dies in a dungeon at Investigations offices. The 
authorities claim it was suicide.so 

September 9 (Montevideo): Braulio Duarte Gayulo, member of R. Hernandez’s group, is 
detained.s1 

November 20 (Montevideo): Shootout in Paso Molino: five police officers dead and another 
five wounded; three unrelated civilians injured; one attacker dead (suicide) and another one 
killed hours later; two attackers wounded. Those involved are José and Gabino Ortells (Spaniards, 
residents in Argentina); Pablo Valdivieso Montiel (or César Enrique Montiel) aka “El Cubano”; 
Virginio Tomas Denis (Uruguayan); and Salvador del Pérez (Uruguayan). The Ortells brothers and 
Denis are captured, E] Cubano opts for suicide, and Salvador del Pérez dies hours later in a 
shootout against a police officer, who is wounded. s2 

November 23 (Montevideo): Denis testifies that he was an active participant in the El 
Deseado case and asserts Kirbi and Cisneros’s innocence.s3 


1934 
July 3 (Montevideo): Alvaro Correa do Nascimento is found dead at dawn in his cell in 


Punta Carretas Penitentiary. The correctional authorities rule it a suicide.sa 


1935 

January 28-February 4 (Uruguay): “January Revolution” against de facto ruler Gabriel 
Terra.ss 

May 1 (Montevideo): Kerbi and Cisneros, imprisoned since July 1929, are released. se 

May 2 (Montevideo): José Ortells commits suicide in Penitentiary. s7 

May 26 (Montevideo): robbery and death of currency exchange officer F. Vilardo.ss 


1936 

June 14 (Montevideo): Public trial against A. Pita and F. Lépez Naya, imprisoned since 
December 1931. Favorable verdict, yet the prosecutor appeals the decision and the accused 
remain in jail.so 

July 1 (Montevideo): after a year and half in prison, Simén Radowitzky is released. so 

July 15 (Montevideo): Rodriguez Bonaparte, imprisoned since January 1927, suffers 
tuberculosis and “mental weakness.” 01 

July 17 (Spain): the Spanish Civil War begins. 

July 26 (Buenos Aires): Fernando Gabrielesky is arrested for counterfeiting post-office seals 
and state securities. Two bombs are found in his house. He is the same individual who had 
previously been serving time in Uruguay for several years. 92 

November 21 (Madrid): Buenaventura Durruti dies.93 

November 27 (Montevideo): A. Pita and F. L6pez Naya remain in jail.o4 

December 19 (Montevideo): El Pais quotes an article published in another paper, in which 
Dr. Carlos Fosalba, a “friend of Radowitzky’s,” talks about his bad health. It is assumed from the 
article in El Pais that Sim6n Radowitzky is still in prison.9s 

December 31 (Montevideo): Roscigna, Malvicini, Paz, and Lépez are released on their own 
recognizance. 


1937 

January 2 (Montevideo): After being belatedly informed of their release, the police headed 
to the address that the detainees had given to the correctional authorities as their domicile but do 
not find them there. The address, on San Martin Avenue, close to Reducto Station, belonged to 
one of Roscigna’s sisters.97 

January 15 (Montevideo): Roscigna and Malvicini are again imprisoned, having violated 
their own recognizance.9s 

January 16 (Montevideo): capture and imprisonment of Alcides L6pez or Andrés Vazquez 
Paredes, for the same reasons as Roscigna and Malvicini.99 

January 23 (Montevideo): capture and reimprisonment of José Manuel Paz, one of the last 
prisoners to be released.100 

February 2 (Montevideo): The four prisoners released on December 31 testify before a 
judge. They claim they had no intention of violating their own recognizance’s release terms. They 
went into hiding for fear of police retaliation.101 

February 12 (Rivera): Aparicio Diaz is arrested for the murder of currency exchange officer 
Vilardo in May 1935.102 

February 13 (Montevideo): The Vilardo case is cleared. The “rat fink” was Wenceslao 


Rodriguez, tenant of the Vilardo family; the accomplice was Aurelio Rom Fernandez, one of the 
Morettis’ brother-in-law; and the killer, Aparicio Diaz. 103 

February 22 (Montevideo): release of Albelardo Pita and Florentino Lépez Naya, 
perpetrators of the attack against Espafia and Anido in December 1931.104 

March 4 (Montevideo): Final release of Miguel Arcangel Roscigna, Enrique Fernando 
Malvicini, Alcides L6pez, and José Manuel Paz. They are immediately deported to Argentina. 10s 

March 5 (Buenos Aires): Argentine police deal with the deportees at the port. From there 
they are taken to the Central Police Headquarters. 106 

No date (Buenos Aires): The judges in charge of the investigation into the raids at Rawson 
Hospital and La Central Bus Company question the detainees but cannot extract any proof of guilt 
regarding any of these crimes and therefore they are acquitted. However, Paz is sent to Cérdoba 
due to an old, pending case. Since then, and despite efforts by Roscigna’s sister and the Prisoners’ 
Support Committee, Roscigna, Malvicini, and Lépez (or Vazquez Paredes) disappear off the face 
of the earth.107 

No date (Buenos Aires): “Several months after their disappearance,” a police officer confides 
to the Prisoners’ Support Committee that Roscigna, Malvicini, and Lopez (or Vazquez Paredes) 
have been murdered and sunk in the Rio de la Plata.1os 


Chronology Notes 


General Observations 

The vast majority of the information in this chronology is taken from El Pais. I have omitted 
the dates of each edition to avoid unnecessary clutter. Nevertheless, the reader ought to take into 
account that, as a rule, the actual date of each event is the one prior to the newspaper’s date of 
publication. 

I am greatly indebted to the young historians Salvador Neves, Alejandro Pérez, and Rodolfo 
Porrini, whose work “Cronologia sobre anarquismo expropiador” has been of great utility to my 
investigation and without which my research would have taken far longer to complete. 
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Circumstances of My Relation with Some of the Protagonists 


In 1946, I was twenty-two years old and imprisoned at Miguelete Jail for some serious acts of 
bloodshed that had taken place in Mercedes, my hometown. It was under these 
circumstances that I met Pedro Boadas Rivas—Catalan, anarchist, and one of the participants 
of the robbery of Cambio Messina currency exchange. He had been temporarily transferred 
from Penitentiary.100 One morning during break time, Boadas Rivas came to me and we 
talked. That moment radically changed my life, in a very blissful way. Although it is 
probably fair to say that, if Boadas Rivas hadn’t taken the lead that day, the change in my 
life would have likely occurred the following year, when I met the rest of the “direct-action 
anarchists” imprisoned at Penitentiary. The effect I am speaking about wasn’t the result of 
my meeting someone in particular—despite Boadas Rivas possessing a peculiar force himself 
—but rather a whole universe of ideas and feelings concerning the Individual and Society. 
Besides, in certain times and places, those ideological values had manifested in political 
events of great significance, as in the case of Spanish anarcho-syndicalism. Nevertheless, my 
true “discovery of History”—the joy of that sense of belonging to a huge social collective, 
wherein one’s own endeavor loses strength in that collective destiny—would be delayed for 
several years to come and belongs to another stage in my life. My ideological debt to the so- 
called direct-action anarchists lies in the fact that they conveyed to me a source of ethical or 
moral values, to which I felt fully identified because they rationalized and justified two 
feelings inherent in my own character: solidarity among people and adamant resistance to 
injustice. Up to that moment, my life had been that of a middle-class young man with a deep 
rejection or indifference to the moral values of that very class: college success, etc. On the 
other hand, I felt attracted to the world of the suburbs and its corresponding cultural values, 
quite primitive, actually (leftovers of the “barbaric culture” of Uruguay until 1860, according 
to J. P. Barran and his recent book Historia de la sensibilidad en el Uruguay110). 

Although I must admit that, for me, some of the values of that “barbaric culture” still 
hold true entirely, the truth is that when I met Boadas Rivas and the other direct-action 
anarchists, my ideological universe was poor and limited; those things I was interested in 
were simplistic and few. 

A couple of days or weeks after my meeting with Boadas Rivas, I became fully 
identified with anarchist doctrine. My very first libertarian readings happened during my 
time in Miguelete Jail, but they weren’t many, for Boadas Rivas did not have much reading 
material available. 

The following year, 1947, I requested a transfer to Penitentiary—something that was 
unrelated to my friendship with Boadas Rivas—and it was granted to me promptly. At the 
time, in order to avoid the overpopulation of prisoners in Miguelete, 111 correctional 
authorities used to transfer small contingents of prisoners (whose legal condition was that of 
“defendants” or “indicted”) to Penitentiary, where there was a special wing destined 
exclusively to “defendants,” which was completely separate from the one reserved for the 
“condemned”—certainly the vast majority of the prison population. The prisoner population 
of the “defendants” wing was about one hundred inmates (the “condemned” were about four 
hundred, if I remember correctly). That’s where I met the rest of the direct-action anarchists. 


On average, they were men of about fifty years of age; a human generation lay between them 
and I, and they had been imprisoned since the 1927-1933 period. Due to an old flaw in the 
Uruguayan penal system, all of them spent most of their time as defendants. In the early 
1950s, they became condemned and wore the respective uniform. A little later, between 
1951 and 1953, they were released. Their time of incarceration lasted an average of twenty- 
two years. 

For my part, I spent seven years in Miguelete Jail and Penitentiary (and one year and 
several months in Mercedes jail prior to that), regaining my freedom in April 1952. During 
that time, I spent six years behind bars with the direct-action anarchists, including a few 
months when I was the cellmate of Domingo Aquino and José Gonzalez Mintrossi, whom we 
will speak of further on. 

When I got my transfer to Penitentiary in April 1947, my relation with Boadas Rivas 
and his ideological universe was a year old, and though he had remained behind in 
Miguelete (if I recall the dates correctly), my contact with the anarchists in Penitentiary was 
instant. There, I met Vicente Moretti, Domingo Aquino, José Gonzalez Mintrossi (“El 
Chileno” or “the Chilean”), Virginio Tomas Denis, and Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso (released a 
short time after I arrived). 

Later on, in 1949, I met Gabino Ortells, who had been brought from Miguelete Jail. 

As we shall see when we address the story of their past actions, the little group of 
direct-action anarchists in Penitentiary in 1947 could be divided into three subgroups if we 
consider the events in which they had participated: a) Cambio Messina: Pedro Boadas Rivas 
and Vicente Salvador Moretti; b) Shootout in Paso Molino: Gabino Ortells and Virginio 
Tomas Denis; c) Attacks against Pesce and Pardeiro, Lecaldare case: Domingo Aquino, José 
Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno), and Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso. 

The rest of the participants in the fifteen cases that make up our investigation into the 
direct-action anarchists in Montevideo between 1927 and 1937 had already been released by 
1947, were on the run, had died, or had “disappeared.” One of them (Bonaparte) was 
incarcerated in Vilardebé Hospital. 

In this chapter, we will deal only with the seven individuals mentioned above, who I 
knew personally. Let us begin with Pedro Boadas Rivas. He was a tireless talker; his topics 
were the critique of society in general; the anarchist militancy in Barcelona during the 1920s; 
different episodes of his long time behind bars; football (he was a Barcelona fan); gambling 
(quiniela). In regard to the latter (played clandestinely in Penitentiary), Boadas Rivas had a 
sort of “lucky charm” or formula to “always win,” which entailed intricate arithmetic 
operations on long sheets of paper. His character was open, rather joyful. His health, “strong, 
through and through.” His vice was smoking, quite over the top. Like everyone else in the 
prison world, he rolled his own cigars, but in his case, such was the urgency that he hadn’t 
even finished smoking one that he was rolling the next. He was careless in his attire and, 
apparently, in his cell hygiene. A prison superintendent visited his cell once and said to him, 
“Boadas, I don’t like this cell at all,” to which the Catalan replied, “Me neither.” Nothing 
happened, of course. That superintendent, who didn’t seem to hate anarchists much, left 
without pressing further. 

Boadas Rivas corresponded, albeit very few and far between, with two female cousins 
who lived in Barcelona. He spoke with earnest affection of those cousins, and he once had his 
photo taken and sent it to them. I don’t recall, however, that his former companion ever 
wrote to him, though it’s possible she did so without Boadas mentioning it. A little after his 


release in 1952, Boadas Rivas managed to bring his old companion from Europe; his eldest 
daughter, Carmen; and his grandson. I’m not aware of the details, but he probably did it, at 
least in part, with his earnings as a newspaper seller in Cerro. It was during that time that I 
met Boadas Rivas’s family. His former wife suffered an illness that obliged her to use a 
wheelchair to move around, but one could see that Boadas was happy in her presence. 
(Perhaps true love does not need to be requited.) 

Between 1952 and 1972, I met Boadas Rivas several times in Cerro, where he lived and 
worked as a newspaper seller. I once asked him to hide a gun for me; he agreed but warned 
me he wouldn’t have it in his home. (Boadas Rivas was solidary but “didn’t chew glass.”) 
Another time, I said that I wished to write about his life, and he replied that he didn’t mind 
answering any queries to satisfy my knowledge, but with the condition of not publishing 
anything. Nevertheless, he agreed to an interview about the same subject a little later. (This 
is not the same article that appeared in Marcha in September 1971.) He died in exile in 1972, 
when I left for Chile. 

Vicente Salvador Moretti was a man of short height; he suffered from a stomach ulcer; 
his temper was a little irascible and tough (perhaps his ulcer had something to do with this); 
he used to say his father had been “mateo,” a coach master or liveryman, in Buenos Aires. He 
also loved to talk or be heard (but given that it is so hard to find someone prone to true 
“dialogue,” this should not be taken as a criticism). I believe his favorite topic was social 
critique from an anarchist perspective. During one of those discussions, Vicente ranted 
against the “eliminatory security measures” of the Penal Code, which can sentence a person 
for life in prison—theoretically, at least—and he claimed that a death sentence was, 
ultimately, much more benign. (Luckily for him and Boadas Rivas, they had been sent to 
prison before the introduction of this juridical instrument in the Penal Code.) At the time, I 
mentioned to him that an inmate subjected to such a situation had in the end the chance to 
kill himself; that is, he had a choice. On the other hand, a death sentence denied this final 
liberty to him. So I did not share his philosophical appraisal. I don’t recall what his reply 
was, but Vicente surely did not like my “sharp retort”; he was too sensible to acknowledge 
the evidence. Moretti had a remarkable ability and the patience to raise birds as difficult to 
domesticate as a sparrow. He kept one in his cell, which flew freely inside its walls. Needless 
to say, his owner would never have caged it. During recreation hour, Vicente used to go out 
into the yard with the sparrow on his shoulder, and once he reached the enclosure, the little 
bird would flutter about in the huge yard without straying too far, returning every now and 
then to its owner. He also had two or three canaries in the same condition as the sparrow, 
with no cage whatsoever. Besides this hobby for birds, Vicente cooked in his cell some 
delicious puff pastry cakes, which he used to share with me, in compensation for my 
contribution of eggs and quince cheese. He said that ulcerous men like himself and pre- 
ulcerous men like I could eat lightly fried puff pastry dishes, like his cakes. I was starting to 
feel stomach crunches that tormented my sleep at times, and I owe Vicente my very first 
conceptions of antacids to quell them. In regard to visits, the protagonists of the Messina case 
received very few, which stretched throughout the years. One of these visitors was Abelardo 
Pita, an old anarchist militant and secretary of the bakers’ union, whom I had the chance to 
meet after my release from prison. (Pita is part of the list of direct-action anarchists, and 
later on we will find him involved in a serious episode that took place in 1931.) 

Let us now turn to those indicted in the Pesce, Pardeiro, and Lecaldare cases. I had a 
very cordial relation with Domingo Aquino and José Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno) during 


those years behind bars, and I even shared a cell with them for some months. 

I did not speak with Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso much. He was only indicted for 
Lecaldare’s death. He was quite introverted, and besides, he was released shortly after my 
arrival in Penitentiary. As for Aquino, he was from the area of Cerro de las Cuentas (Cerro 
Largo Department), if I remember correctly, and he was related to the “last bandit,” Martin 
Aquino. His personality was that of a man from the inland regions of the country; he was a 
man of few words, modest. But he was also profoundly kind and solidary. Like the rest, he 
was culturally self-taught. A very good reader, he loved to annotate his readings. Along with 
Gonzalez Mintrossi, he had been brutally tortured during his detention. This difficult 
experience left a mark on his mind but did not manage to break him. Aquino had taken an 
attitude of wariness and caution before the rather venomous atmosphere that had reigned in 
prison in times past and among anarchists, refusing to meddle in petty arguments. When I 
shared a cell with him and El Chileno, I sensed a certain occasional strain between them, 
residue, perhaps, from old internal issues, but that was it. Aquino didn’t speak of the events 
that led to his imprisonment, but he once told me that, during one of those tough, 
meatpackers’ strikes, he and other direct-action anarchists expropriated food, clothing, and 
shoes, and delivered them, under the cover of night, to those workers whose situation was 
most pressing—with a legendary salutation: “This is a solidary help. If you wish to join us on 
our next run, you know where to find us.” (They likely referred to the union local or the 
militant anarchist houses in Cerro.) During an afternoon very special to me, the details of 
which I won’t go into here, El Chileno went out to the yard and Aquino and I stayed behind 
in the cell, drinking mate.112 I asked Aquino then how the Lecaldare case came about 
(perhaps the grimmest of all the cases dealt with in this book). He replied saying that 
“Gonzalez (‘El Chileno’) killed Lecaldare, but we were there.” That is, Aquino acknowledged 
the collective accountability of the group in the shameful execution of that young currency- 
exchange employee. When Aquino and Mintrossi were arrested in connection with this case, 
the police hadn’t managed to decipher Pardeiro’s death yet and that prompted their torture, 
which led to their claiming to be active participants in that infamous attack. When we 
address the Pardeiro case, we will examine the corresponding details. Aquino was released at 
the same time as Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno), Boadas, Ortells, and Denis (1952 or 1953); 
they were the last of the direct-action anarchists. (I forgot to mention that Moretti regained 
his freedom a little earlier, in 1951, if I recall correctly.) He lodged on Paysandt Street, in 
the shop of Rati! Pampin, a young anarchist militant from La Teja and son of an old anarchist 
of the same name. We saw Aquino a few times there. The last warm memory of him, though, 
is several days “camping” in a mechanics shop on Piedras Street, where Aquino used to work 
as washer and night watchman, and where he also used to live. I was out of luck finding a 
“ranch,” among other things, and asked Aquino if he could host me for a few days. Solidary 
as usual (and discreet as always—he asked not a thing...), he accepted my request and, once 
again (this would be the last...) we talked and had mate in that broken-down attic over the 
shop on Piedras Street. A few days later, I left for Chile. Domingo Aquino died a few years 
ago in the home of Ratil Pampin, who at the time lived in Zarate, Buenos Aires province. 

El Chileno José Gonzalez Mintrossi’s personality was quite different from Aquino’s. His 
family was Chilean middle-class. Of an impulsive and intellectual temperament, Mintrossi 
was an avid reader, self-taught. Nevertheless, he was convinced that his intellectual level was 
on a par with that of a sociologist or an economist. He wrote enthusiastically about scientific 
or literary topics. He was smart but rushed to conclusions or simplified them from his 


readings. He had been an ardent womanizer. More than once, he crossed the Andes on foot 
with friends. Impulsive and categorical in his judgements, he used to wind up in 
uncomfortable and even dangerous situations before the gambuzas (the usual criminals, 
thieves, etc.) who antagonized him. 

He was kind, extremely good (in the popular sense of the term), but an unbearable 
meddler in other people’s affairs. Certainly, one of the best men I have ever met. Once, 
“rambling” in the yard during recreation time, he reflected over the number of deaths we— 
the whole prison population (including the condemned) in the yard at that moment—had 
caused (or that we were charged with). I agreed with his assessment; it was effectively a 
pretty big lot. El Chileno immediately added another thought: according to him, the victim 
was as guilty as the victimizer in most cases. But this is a simple anecdote; I personally 
believe that, when speaking about the so-called crimes of passion at least, El Chileno was not 
so far off. During the time of the Lecaldare case, Gonzalez Mintrossi was a taxi driver. As we 
have seen through Aquino’s own words, Gonzalez Mintrossi had been the perpetrator of this 
utterly savage and criminal homicide, which carried a collective responsibility. But there was 
quite a disconcerting attitude coming from such an honest man like El Chileno, a man of 
integrity toward himself and others: he denied the authorship of the crime—without anyone 
asking about it. He didn’t even try to appeal to any extenuating circumstances, such as the 
collective responsibility for the act. He simply denied it. I think this was a case where the 
psychic mechanism of “denial” protects the “id” from an overwhelming sense of guilt. 
Shortly before his release, our friendship strained due to one of his meddlings in the lives of 
his friends, to which I overreacted unfairly. Our correspondence ceased. My mother, however 
—whom he had met during some of her visits to prison or through letters—had a profound 
appreciation for him and they maintained correspondence for a long time. I believe his 
letters came from Chile. My mother passed away in 1977. I don’t know if El Chileno is still 
alive. 

I’d known Gabino Ortells by sight since my stint in Miguelete Jail, but we had never 
spoken to each other because I was in Category 1 wing, reserved for inmates with a criminal 
record (at least in the courts of Montevideo), and Ortells was held in a cell in Category 3 
wing, which, along with Category 2, hosted the gambuzas (thieves, scammers, etc.). I assume 
the location of his cell was his own decision, which the authorities respected, given that 
Gabino, unlike his brother José, had no criminal record in Uruguay. In 1948 or 1949, Gabino 
was transferred to Penitentiary’s defendants sector, where we met. He was a tall man, of fine 
bearing, likeable, highly regarded by the gambuzas, and overall, by everybody. He was a 
“tough guy”; he took no concessions from the authorities, and it was said that, a few years 
back, during each annual visit to the prisons, when asked the routine question, “Do you have 
any request to make?,” he would reply with, “Yeah, I want a pistol to do you all in.” (I 
cannot confirm or deny this version, but it is very likely true.) 

There is a possibility that the emotional burden of his brother José’s suicide in 
Penitentiary in 1935, coupled with that atmosphere of petty internal arguments among 
anarchists we have mentioned when speaking of Aquino, might have provoked in Gabino a 
manifest persecution mania that had two main focuses. First, the idea that his brother had 
been murdered by the correctional authorities in collusion with “those fake anarchists”—a 
concept that seemed to refer to Moretti, Boadas, and perhaps Roscigna. Needless to say, I do 
not believe for a minute in the truth of such accusation; it was a paranoid delusion. Second, 
another of his sick ideas was that the authorities possessed a device or procedure with which 


they could know the deepest thoughts of every inmate. These traits in his personality 
resulted in a complete break in his relationship with the rest of the anarchists—except 
Aquino—even with his own comrade in the Paso Molino shootout, Denis. Fortunately, that 
situation was “frozen” in 1948 or 1949; there was no “hot war” taking place. Other than this, 
Gabino was very social. Of course, his interlocutors never questioned his statements, but I 
did. A few days after our first conversation, Gabino developed the abovementioned themes. 
It was a difficult moment for me, but I sensed that if I contradicted him on his brother’s 
death, the dissolution of our brand-new relationship would be inevitable, and so I listened to 
his version in silence. In regard to the procedure to discover the thoughts of people, I told 
him that, in our current times, scientific developments were so quickly spread by the press 
that, if such a procedure existed, it would seem impossible not to know about it already. “Do 
you think I’m insane?” asked Gabino. I explained to him that I did not, but that sometimes, 
long years behind bars may provoke in people certain ideas unrelated to reality, etc. From 
that day on, our relationship went cold, although it did not sever completely. The Ortells 
brothers were Spaniards (from Valencia, I believe) but lived and acted mainly in Argentina. 
Gabino probably returned to Spain after his release. 

Virginio Tomas Denis, Uruguayan, another participant in the infamous Paso Molino 
shootout, was a humble and warmhearted person. Before the episode in Paso Molino, he took 
part in the El Deseado bus incident but managed to beat the rap and moved to Spain, where 
he continued his militancy as a direct-action anarchist. He later returned to Uruguay. This 
period in his life spans some four long years. 

Let me tell you an anecdote of his life in prison. In 1951, two Penitentiary officials had 
established a homosexual trafficking ring, with schedules and fixed rates, etc. Denis managed 
to persuade one of the homosexuals that formed part of the priced “prostitutes” group to file 
a claim before the judge. When the judge arrived at the penitentiary, the claimant remained 
steadfast, and this became a serious concern to the penitentiary officials. Threats were made 
and there was a lot of pressure against the claimant who, besides his condition of exploited 
“prostitute” by prison officials, was a habitual thief. When the judge returned to the prison to 
record the confirmation of the report, the victim recanted his statement. Nothing happened, 
but Denis ended up “embroiled” with prison officials. Perhaps, from an orthodox anarchist 
point of view, Denis’s attitude might not have been the best (this is for anarchists to judge), 
but I’m interested in underscoring the moral value of this gesture in a man who had spent 
about eighteen years behind bars and did not engage in dealings with the prison vermin. 

After his release in the 1950s, Denis dwelled in a section of an old house belonging to 
the Municipal Council, located—if I remember correctly—in Prado, in the same area as the 
deadly Paso Molino shootout. I went to visit him there and he welcomed me kindly. He lived 
in abject poverty and yet shared his food with several stray dogs. We met again a few times a 
long time later—maybe in the late 1960s. His economic situation had improved, and he now 
owned a small cigarette and candies stand in the street opposite the El Dia newspaper offices. 
I never saw him again. 

I should not finish this list of direct-action anarchists whom I personally met without 
mentioning Pedro Rodriguez Bonaparte, one of the protagonists of the Estrella del Norte 
case, who spent the greatest part of his long prison term in Vilardeb6é Hospital. Bonaparte 
was arrested in 1927; around 1936, he was interned in a mental institution and later released 
in 1952 or 1953. He vegetated in the sinister “Square 11” of that hospital for seventeen 
years. That is where we met. I was transferred to the hospital in 1949, due to a hunger strike 


in Penitentiary. I spent a month there, and I was then sent back to prison. (I told this story to 
Voluntad newspaper while I was still imprisoned.) According to Vicente Moretti, a little 
before his internment, Bonaparte had resolved to pretend he was suffering from psychic 
disturbances, in an apparent attempt to mitigate his sentence. His comrades warned him 
about the risk of actually going insane if he continued playing that game, but he stood firm 
in his plan until his eventual internment. He did not seem to suffer from any psychic 
disorder, despite this being the reason for his internment. During my talks with Bonaparte in 
the cold yard of Square 11, I never noticed any symptoms of mental imbalance; I did notice, 
though, a stressed frugality of words (frugality, but not mutism), as if his memories had sort 
of faded. 

Luckily for him, he was never really alone; the solidarity of some of his former 
comrades of the bakers’ union, in particular the remarkable Abelardo Pita, supported him 
throughout his calvary. 

Let us speak a few words of Aurelio Rom and Aparicio Diaz, responsible for the robbing 
and killing of Fioravante Vilardo in 1935. I did not include them among the direct-action 
anarchists because their motives in this event and general conduct in jail would not have 
justified such categorization. Aurelio was the brother-in-law of Antonio Moretti, who 
committed suicide when his group was detained, and son of a well-known anarchist female 
militant. This is the reason why I got to know many of the details related to the realm of the 
anarchists engaged in direct action. 

When the El Buen Trato escape took place, he was notified at the last minute and 
immediately captured. I spoke a lot with him; his stories were interesting to me, although I 
cannot rely on them for this investigation. 

Of Aparicio Diaz (“El Canario” or “the Canary”), I recall a solidary attitude toward 
some of the anarchists already mentioned (Aquino and Gonzalez Mintrossi, for instance), 
which consisted in bringing a daily plate of food to their cells that he himself cooked with 
ingredients stolen from the prison kitchen, to which he had free rein. Of course, this “free 
rein” was the officials’ requital for his collaboration in their systematic stealing of meat, rice, 
and diverse edibles that these officials committed against the prison population. 
Collaborators such as El Canario were called “traffickers” in jail lingo, but they were not 
criticized harshly for their actions (corruption was far and wide). Nevertheless, Diaz was 
friends or sympathized with the anarchists, and this most likely went back several years, 
judging by an episode depicted in Memorias de un luchador social, by Laureano Riera.113 

Yet my prison experience did not allow me to personally meet the most important 
figure of this group of direct-action anarchists, Miguel Arcangel Roscigna, whose stint in 
Uruguayan prisons spanned the years 1931-1937, as we shall see further on. With the 
exception of Ortells, whom we mentioned above, all these men spoke of Roscigna with 
respect, and they called him “Miguel.” This may be the result of a set of traits converging in 
him, the very characteristics of an authentic revolutionary. 

Those six years of my routine dealings with this group of anarchists were quite rich for 
my cultural and ideological formation and were plagued with clashes against the prison 
authorities that had nothing to do with my anarchist mentors but rather with my own 
temperament. It was a period of avid readings, of “literary” and “philosophical” essays, of 
lengthy talks. In short, a self-taught formation—filled with lacunae and gaps, as is 
commonplace. In comparison to the grayish and dull shades of my former self, and despite 
being confined to prison, I would dare say that it was an almost happy time. 


I was not yet used to recording in writing what I saw and heard on a daily basis, much 
less asking about the interesting events lived by those men. (My question to Aquino about 
the Lecaldare case was indeed an exception.) I limited myself to listening. On the other hand, 
they seldom mentioned the most dramatic or controversial aspects of those subjects, 
restricting themselves to secondary details. (Perhaps, something similar to our experience 
with love occurs when exercising violence, whichever its ideological inclinations: modesty 
forbids speaking of certain details.) I doubt that Boadas Rivas himself, always so extroverted, 
spoke to me about the Messina case more than a couple of times. In any case, it was a pity I 
was so respectful of others’ modesty at the time. Had my attitude been somewhat different, 
the results of this book could have been much more significant. 

109. [Punta Carretas Penitentiary.] 

110. José Pedro Barran, Historia de la sensibilidad en el Uruguay (Ediciones de la Banda Oriental: Montevideo, 
1989). 

111. [Miguelete Jail, or Correctional Jail.] 


112. [Mate is a customary tea-like drink in Uruguay, Argentina, and Paraguay.] 
113. Laureano Riera Diaz, Memorias de un luchador social, t. 2 (n.p.: Buenos Aires, 1981), 122. 


Attack against the Estrella del Norte Bakery 
(January 3, 1927) 


The Estrella del Norte bakery used to be at the corner of Benito Riquet and Concordia streets, 
in La Teja neighborhood, close to Plaza Lafone. It was owned by Santiago Espanol, but his 
sons, Eliseo and Luis, ran the place. News stories and what we have learned from the time 
show a clear conflict between the Espafiol brothers and the bakers’ union, the Sociedad de 
Resistencia de Obreros Panaderos (Baker Workers Resistance Society),1 whose local was 
based on Galicia and Magallanes streets. This was a tough union, managed by anarchists. In 
its typical classist style, El Pais stated that “Eliseo Espafiol organized the staff of his business 
without much concern ... for union affairs.” But these “union affairs” were not just a 
concern, since hatred was stirred up among the different types of workers in that union, 
many of which—as we have noted—were anarchist militants. 

Thus, in the early hours of January 3, 1927, several hooded men entered the Estrella 
del Norte bakery, immediately attacking—with knives and guns—and wounding the two 
Espanil brothers, the “peel master” Julio Balboa, and fifteen-year-old Francisco Grotta, who 
were all working inside. Balboa and Grotta died in the attack. The Espafiol brothers had 
better luck, though, and were not seriously wounded. A few days later (around January 11), 
they appeared at the police station to identify those accused of the attack. 

After committing this act of union reprisal, a characteristically anarchist tactic, the 
attackers escaped by car. 

This first account of the incident, on January 4, states that two of the alleged 
aggressors, along with a Cerro taxi driver, were detained. 

On January 7, the press reports that the taxi driver has been released and a baker 
named Conde has been detained (however, he is never mentioned in subsequent reports).2 

On Monday, January 10, the media reports a careo between Juan Carlos Cineo Funes 
and Rafael Hegiies,3 two bakers suspected of participating in the attack. Both deny their 
involvement. Pedro Rodriguez Bonaparte is now wanted, accused of being the 
“coperpetrator” of the attack. He is Uruguayan, born in 1902, a baker by trade, “instructed” 
(a term used at the time to indicate that a person knew how to read, write, and do 
arithmetic), and is described as a “dangerous anarchist agitator.” 

More detail is revealed in the press the next day, January 11. Those detained are 
“known anarchists,” and one of them, Juan Carlos Cuneo Funes, has halfheartedly confessed. 
Rafael Hegiies’s confession, however, was in full. Several Cerro “chauffeurs” (taxi drivers) 
had previously identified Hegiies—by photographs—as the person who had talked to them 
about hiring the car the morning before the attack.s Hegiies says that while he was at the 
bakers’ union local (at Galicia and Magallanes) with Bonaparte, Cineo Funes, and Rivero 
Camoirano, Bonaparte suggested the reprisal against the Estrella del Norte, in particular 
against Balboa, the peel master, who had betrayed or renounced the union’s regulations. The 
plan was immediately accepted by the rest of the group, from which we may assume that the 
subject had been dealt with before and, apparently, many times over. From then on, 
everything goes without a hitch. They get in “the car” (no further information given), drive 
to the agreed-upon place, and commit the attack. 


Hegiies claims that Bonaparte threatened to kill members of the group should they not 
go along with the plan. It is possible that the threats were uttered by Hegiies himself, and 
blaming Bonaparte is a tactic to ease his criminal responsibility and that of his comrades 
(Cineo Funes and Rivero Camoirano), showing that he didn’t know whether Bonaparte had 
been detained yet. (I say this because I never heard the anarchists I met in prison question 
Bonaparte’s integrity.) 

While slightly changing Hegiies’s account of the incident, this same article says that, 
according to the police, these three were the men who jumped in a (rental) car on Sierra and 
Madrid streets that early morning and were driven to Belvedere, where they changed cars, 
occupying a “yellowish” car, in which they arrived at 10 Fraternidad Street, where another 
man joined the group. (Here the chronicle is interrupted or becomes illegible due to 
typographic deficiencies.) This detail, however, be it true or not, does not conflict with the 
fundamentals of the version depicted here. 

Hegiies goes on to say that, as they returned downtown (presumably in a vehicle, 
though he doesn’t specify this) the group split up. Hegiies and Bonaparte go to the union 
local and then on to the pub located on Miguelete and Sierra streets, where they meet José 
Paredes Pifién and Francisco Gémez Leira (aka “Bollito” or “Little Bun,” presumably a baker 
too), whom they tell about the attack. (Despite this conversation being absurd and 
reprehensible from the perspective of the personal security of those involved in a clandestine 
action and the receivers of such information, the development of this investigation and some 
of the reflections on the subject lead me to believe this conversation may actually have 
happened.) I have no information about this, but it seems clear that those named were 
indicted as “accessory after the fact” or risked being so.« 

The same article reports that Bonaparte was arrested in the house of “an old 
delinquent,” Ramon Varela Facal, on Cerrito de la Victoria. (Presumably, this “old 
delinquent” may have been a militant direct-action anarchist, in solidarity with his comrades 
in danger, but we cannot assure it, for in such circumstances anarchists would not refuse the 
help of certain “common criminals,” as in the case of Dassori, in whose house the builders of 
the El Buen Trato tunnel found refuge.) 

At first, Bonaparte denied his involvement in the attack, but after the group was 
positively identified by the Espafiol brothers, Bonaparte kept quiet.s His identification seems 
dubious for three reasons: 1. According to the chronicle dated January 4, the aggressors used 
hoods to hide their faces. If this was the case, any identification, in the legal sense of 
identifying a person, is impossible. 2. Their “identification” was positive, therefore the 
attackers must have acted barefaced. The Espafiol brothers “identified” the arrestees as the 
same individuals who participated in the attack. 3. Their identification was negative, because 
not only did the aggressors supposedly wear no hoods, but the Espanol brothers could not 
say for certain that all, or at least some, of the arrestees were the same individuals that 
attacked them. (This is merely a theory, since as inferred by context the Espafiol brothers 
accused the arrestees as responsible for the attack.) Regarding their being hooded during the 
attack, this may be a fabrication, since—as we shall see—the Espajiol brothers later said that 
Rivero Camoirano “pointed toward the ceiling” with his revolver, while Bonaparte wanted to 
kill them all. The infamous hoods, however, may have existed, given that the Espafiol 
brothers knew beforehand who might attack them, and so they could identify them with or 
without hoods. 

El Pais, in its January 12 edition, publishes an article titled “Rodriguez Bonaparte 


Comes Clean.” It says, “Undoubtedly ... the perpetrators ... could be none other than baker 
workers, given the situation of the staff of the Estrella del Norte bakery before their federated 
colleagues” (simply put: “scabs” pitted against the union). “This union is known for its 
adamant organization and the strict discipline that exists among its members ... which make 
it (resistant to) any display of tell-tale action.” “[However,] Cineo Funes had a loose tongue 
and spoke half the truth.”» This is an interesting paragraph because, besides acknowledging 
the rigid classist discipline of the militant bakers, which punished scabs and police snitches, 
it makes it abundantly clear that the owners and employees of the attacked bakery did not 
abide by union regulations. In regard to Cineo Funes’s half-truth and, later on, the full truth 
confessed by Hegiies—in violation of that norm that imposes silence before the class enemy 
—it was possibly a result of police mistreatment and/or harsh psychological pressure, 
although we should not rule out the fact that it could have been a product of personal 
weakness (just to be honest about the best intentions of every individual, without 
unnecessary idealizations). 

As for Bonaparte, he finally confesses his participation in the event, but he adds, as 
“mitigating circumstance,” that at the time of the action he was under the influence of 
alcohol, as well as other arguments of scant value to that end. (Whether or not these were 
true, it would have been best for Bonaparte to have omitted those details, since they would 
not play out in his favor in the harsh social vindication that would cost him his militancy.) 

The article ends by reporting that Bonaparte had previously been imprisoned for 
placing a bomb in a bakery on Paysandt Street. I do not have any information about this 
episode, but it could not have been a serious one, given that at the time of the Estrella del 
Norte case he was barely twenty-five years old.1o 

On January 13, the press reports that Bonaparte, Hegiies, Cuneo Funes, Rivero 
Camoirano, and their “accessories after the fact” appear before the judge. The people outside 
the court expressed their contempt for “the swine” Bonaparte, who took those utterances 
“like water off a duck’s back.” Hegiies was also the recipient of similar insults because he was 
charged with stabbing and wounding the two mortal victims. Cineo Funes and Rivero 
Camoirano, however, were treated with benevolence, as different cries were heard, such as 
“Rivero Camoirano and Cineo were forced into crime with death threats.” It is unknown to 
us whether they said such a thing in their initial confessions, before they knew of Bonaparte’s 
arrest (as I believe happened in Hegiies’s case), but these conflicting feelings about the 
accused were shared, at least in part, by the Espafiol brothers, who said that, at the time of 
the attack, Rivero Camoirano “pointed toward the ceiling” with his revolver while Bonaparte 
screamed, “We have to kill them.” As a sociological-type observation, we could say that this 
“emotional intervention by the public” in criminal or violent acts—which we shall find again 
in these pages—conveyed a highly accentuated sense of “social cohesion,” typical of small 
societies with low population density—as Montevideo was between 1920 and 1930, so 
different to our current times. 

As we will see further on (“El Buen Trato Coal Yard Escape”), Hegiies, Cuneo Funes, 
and Rivero Camoirano escaped from Punta Carretas Penitentiary through the infamous 
tunnel excavated by Roscigna and other anarchist comrades to free the protagonists of the 
Cambio Messina robbery and the Estrella del Norte group. 

The day of the historic escape, Rodriguez Bonaparte was punished in the hole (and not 
in his corresponding sleeping cell, as the rest of the inmates), but I do not believe that 
physical impediment might have been the cause for him being excluded from the escape 


plan; rather, they probably excluded him because he was mentally ill, and in such conditions 
that his participation in the escape would have jeopardized the plan. But this is just a 
hypothesis.12 

Ctineo Funes was captured three months later, on June 16, 1931, in Villa Luzuriaga, 
Buenos Aires province.13 He was brought back to Montevideo and imprisoned for eighteen 
years, until around 1945. 

Hegiies was never recaptured. He returned to Uruguay by his own free will in 1953 or 
1954, after the statute of limitations on his crime expired, and remained free (though, it 
seems, he was briefly detained). 

In regard to Rivero Camoirano’s luck after the escape, I could find little in the press of 
the time, except an article in Fl Pais on August 13, 1931, which theorized that Rivero 
Camoirano and Hegiies could be hidden in Colonia. I have stated elsewhere (“Circumstances 
of my Relation with Some of the Protagonists”) my personal acquaintance with Rodriguez 
Bonaparte, in a gloomy yard on Vilardeb6 Hospital in 1949. Out of all the protagonists of the 
Estrella del Norte case, he was probably the one who paid the longest and hardest price. 
Fortunately, he regained his freedom in 1952 or 1953 and, I was told, he lived with some 
friends in the area of Paso de la Arena. He was the only one I personally knew from that 


group of anarchists belonging to the combative bakers’ union of the 1920s. 

1. [At the time, workers gathered in “resistance societies” according to trade, hence the bakers’ union was 
called Sociedad de Resistencia de Obreros Panaderos, or Baker Workers Resistance Society, whose leading figure 
was Abelardo Pita. It is interesting to note that there existed a direct relationship between the bakers’ union and 
the bosses: the union helped unemployed workers find a job, and the bosses turned to the union when they needed 
new employees. This by no means meant acquiescence or setting aside their demands, since the bakers were very 
active and vocal against abuse, such as night-shift work, for instance, boycotting those bakeries that hired scabs for 
the task. See Judicial Archive of Montevideo, “Estrella del Norte” case file.] 

2. El Pais, January 7, 1927. 

3. In this chapter, we spelled the last name of one of the accused as “Hegiies,” following this series of 
articles in El Pais by the letter. Later on, however, in our chapter “El Buen Trato Coal Yard Escape,” we will modify 
the spelling of his last name to “Egiies,” given that in the articles of the same newspaper that is our source, this 
new spelling is used. What is important here is that we are speaking of the same person in both cases. 

4. El Pais, January 10, 1927. 

5. I cannot ascertain the date mentioned in the chronicle, but my guess is that it is January 2, since the 
attack took place on the 3rd. 

6. El Pais, January 11, 1927. 

7. See chapter “E] Buen Trato Coal Yard Escape.” 

8. El Pais, January 11, 1927. 

9. El Pais, January 12, 1927. 

10. Ibid. 

11. El Pais, January 13, 1927. 

12. For Bonaparte’s mental state, see chapter “Circumstances of my Relation....” Besides, we know that, 
five years after the El Buen Trato escape, in June 1936, Bonaparte suffered tuberculosis and “mental 
weakness.” (See “Chronology.” This information is taken from the paper by Neves, Pérez, and Porrini). He 
was probably interned in Vilardebé Hospital at that time. 

13. See chapter “El Buen Trato Coal Yard Escape.” 


Bomb at Reducto Streetcar Station 
(September 1, 1927) 


What follows is taken from a brief series of articles published by El Pais in September 1927. 
Despite its ideological or social approach, this newspaper’s reporters tended to write quite 
clearly, which makes it strange that these articles in particular are so confusing and poorly 
written. Nevertheless, pressed by time constraints, I chose to avoid searching for other 
sources and to address this case with the information gathered from these articles. 

In accordance with our categorization of the forms of anarchist action, the episode that 
concerns us here would be a “union reprisal action” (just as in the case of the Estrella del 
Norte bakery), though this one is bloodless. This is true both for its authors’ intentions as it is 
for the objective facts, since it entailed a bomb destined to explode under a “trailer” of the 
streetcar system. This was meant to intimidate the streetcar union employees, who had 
boycotted a recent labor strike. The device failed to explode, but even if it had, it would have 
simply affected the underside of that trailer or car, without any human victims. Let us see, 
then, what the chronicles say about this incident. But, as a very important background, let us 
note that a few days earlier Sacco and Vanzetti had been executed in the United States—a 
juridical crime that provoked a wave of repudiation in the greatest cities of the Western 
world (August 23, 1927). I do not possess any information as to the reasons for the labor 
strike, whose rejection by the streetcar union resulted in the failed attack, but it could have 
been related to the Sacco and Vanzetti case. 

September 2, 1927: “The police ... detain the perpetrator of the latest terrorist attacks 
after a raid on a butcher shop on Gral. San Martin Ave.” “The perpetrator of the explosive 
devices placed in the City Bank and La Comercial streetcar station, Reducto Line, is now 
under arrest.” The arrestee is Emilio Spinelli, owner of a butcher shop located at 2273-75 
San Martin Avenue wherein he had established a workshop to produce explosives. The man 
was not known to be “an anarchist or dangerous element.” The police believe he is linked to 
“a notable gang that operates in Buenos Aires.” Several other individuals were detained in 
the shop but were released after giving their statements. 

Several dynamite cartridges were found in Spinelli’s business. 

September 3, 1927: (There is a photograph of Spinelli.) “The anarchist Spinelli’s 
incarceration ... has uncovered the finding of explosives in the surroundings of the City Bank 
and in one of the warehouses of Reducto Station.” (We may infer from the text that the 
devices failed to explode.) 

Spinelli states he is “the only author of everything: the cooking of explosives and their 
placement.” But the police suspect there may be other collaborators. (The article includes a 
list of the materials used to prepare bombs found in the shop.) 

September 4, 1927: More details of the case. Spinelli is a generous person, who helps a 
lot of people in need. He also used to invite different kinds of people over for dinner, among 
them two common criminals, one of whom gave him away. The other (a common thief, like 
the first), upon interrogation by the police, confessed everything he knew about the 
explosives. What is not clear, though, at least for us, is what this person knew about the 
subject. At this stage, Spinelli’s plans for these materials are not yet known. According to the 


chronicle, however, Spinelli declares that he “used the powder in scientific experiments.” 

September 6, 1927: “Spinelli has accomplices.” “They were the ones who placed the 
bomb at Reducto Station.” “Spinelli stated (to the judge) that, in June of the previous year 
(1926), an unknown individual had delivered to him explosive materials and ‘a bomb’ (a 
device) sent by Benito Cambon,” “a man with whom I share a strong link to libertarian 
ideas.” “A short time later, I learn from the press that my friend Cambén had been detained 
in connection with the attack against the American legation.”1 One day he came across the 
very Cambon, and Spinelli asked him to pick up the explosives stored in his house, which 
Cambén promised to do, but time went by and he did not follow through. 

Spinelli continues and declares that he met Mario Bisi in a “workers center” (without 
providing dates for this friendship). Due to the streetcar union’s decision not to honor “the 
latest labor strike”—-whose grounds are not given—“a revenge was decided against them” 
(certainly, this decision was taken by the small nucleus constituted by Spinelli, Bisi, and 
Paulino Fernandez, a character that would appear later in the story). 

Spinelli concludes his statement saying that in the last days of August (that is, a few 
days before the arrests) Bisi and Paulino Fernandez, aka “El Negro” (“the Blackman”), a 
buddy of his, removed the bomb from Spinelli’s house and headed toward the streetcar 
station to place the device. 

“Bisi and El Negro (Paulino Fernandez) are detained”—read the subheading of the 
article we are referencing. Both individuals are anarchists, and they appear to know each 
other since earlier times. Bisi introduced his friend to Spinelli. He declares that, indeed, he 
and Paulino Fernandez placed the bomb under the wheels of a “trailer” (we assume it was a 
car belonging to the streetcar fleet), which “ought to leave very early in the morning.” 

“Despite Spinelli’s and Bisi’s lengthy confessions,” Paulino Fernandez adamantly denies 
his involvement, at least at this stage in the chronicles taken from the press. 

September 7, 1927: Bisi was sent to Montevideo’s Central Jail. Paulino Fernandez 
continues to deny all charges. 

September 8, 1927: “An Interview with Spinelli and Bisi in the Correctional Jail,” reads 
the headline of El Pais. Spinelli confirms his testimony before the judge (see chronicle from 
September 6) and defends the failed attack, because “the streetcar workers had been 
responsible for the failure of many movements.” He acknowledges his lack of personal 
courage to act in these cases, yet he agrees with the method applied or intended. Spinelli has 
been an anarchist since 1907. He met Angel Falco, Francisco Corney, and Orsini Bertani (I 
suppose the latter is the same man from the namesake bookshop and imprint).2 He concludes 
by saying that, his imprisonment notwithstanding, he will not renounce his anarchist ideas. 

Bisi is also interviewed. He tells the journalist the same thing he told the judge (see 
chronicle from September 6) and adds that, in regard to explosives, he knows nothing of 
chemistry, meaning he is not versed in the procedures to prepare them. He finishes with a 
joyful sentence: “We did it just like that—wildly!” 

There are no more articles related to this case. Paulino Fernandez is not mentioned 
again. 

I will attempt to state my thoughts about this episode briefly. 

Spinelli doubtless showed a censurable weakness of character by gratuitously involving 
his friend Benito Cambon in the preparations for the attack, given that the police could not 
suspect a thing about the episode—already past—and their interest was instead focused, 
allegedly, on identifying Spinelli’s accomplices in the later stage of the event—that is, during 


the actual commission of the crime. I cannot tell what the consequences of Spinelli’s 
statements regarding Cambén could have implied for the latter, who was presumably a 
direct-action anarchist. 

With regard to his statements about Bisi and Fernandez, criticism of Spinelli should not 
be too harsh because there probably existed, at least, severe psychological pressures (threats, 
etc.) from the police. It is also clear that Spinelli was wrong to mention Bisi and Fernandez as 
material perpetrators of the attack, although in this case the fear of physical punishment 
acted as “moral extenuation.” And, despite our reluctance to recognize this fact, it seems 
evident that a deeply honest and generous person, brave even before moral suffering (as in 
Spinelli’s case, who was not afraid of the punishment of imprisonment), may appear weak 
and fearful before physical pain of police beatings or their mere threat. Bisi is not exempt of 
criticisms either—not because of his own implication in the case (or for accepting Spinelli’s 
accusation), for ultimately this was his sole personal responsibility, but rather by 
compromising Fernandez in his confession. The latter, on the other hand, was apparently a 
real “tough guy,” who did not accept his comrade’s accusations—at least that is what we 
know from the last of these chronicles. We assume, however, that he was also indicted. 

Although the questionable aspects of this episode should be pointed out, it is clear that 
they do not constitute its essence. Spinelli’s figure, generous and “utopian,” incapable of 
suspecting anyone, is quite likeable. We should also mention the bravery and moral courage 
with which he assumes responsibility for the attack and the restatement of his ideological 
convictions. Cambén’s sending of the explosive to Spinelli’s house and his subsequent failure 
to remove it—as if it were an umbrella or a simple domestic object, an attitude deemed 
absurd and irresponsible in our times—is likely to have been quite common back then, when 
the “modus operandi” of the direct-action anarchists was very rudimentary and careless, as it 
was tough and combative. 


General Observation About This Chapter 
As we mentioned at the beginning, the sources used are the different editions of El Pais 


newspaper, whose dates are indicated in the text. 

1. I have not researched this attack against the American legation in Montevideo but, according to El Plata 
newspaper of March 26 and 27, 1931, this building was located on 18 de Julio and Rio Negro streets. The episode 
took place around June 7, 1926. Miguel Arcangel Roscigna was arrested on suspicion, but they could not prove 
anything against him and he was released. In our opinion, this episode must have been related to the world 
campaign for Sacco and Vanzetti. 

2. [Angel Falco was a former military officer; he later turned to anarchism and wrote several poems 
advocating anarchist ideas. Francisco Corney (the original says “Cornen” but it seems to be a typo) was a Spanish- 
born anarchist and a well-known union leader (wood-turner). Deported from Buenos Aires to Montevideo in 14-0, 
he had an active participation in the founding of the Federaci6n Obrera Regional Uruguaya (FORU—Uruguayan 
Regional Workers Federation). He would later change his political ideas, veering toward Batllism, and would be 
accused of betraying the workers as a police informant. For more information on Corney, see Alberto Ghiraldo, La 
tirania del frac (Crénica de un preso) (Biblioteca Popular de “Martin Fierro”: Buenos Aires, 1905), 50; Pascual 
Munoz, Cultura obrera en el interior del Uruguay (Salto, Paysandti y Rocha: 1918-1925) (Lupita Ediciones: 
Montevideo, 2015), 67, n. 122; and Manuel fiiguez, Esbozo de un enciclopedia histérica del anarquismo espanol 
(Fundacion de Estudios Libertarios Anselmo Lorenzo: Madrid, 2001), 169. Orsini Bertani was an Italian-born 
anarchist editor in Montevideo in the early 1900s. Through his imprint (Orsini M. Bertani Editor), he published 
several authors that would become classics of Uruguayan literature.] 


Alarm in Uruguay Over the Arrival of Roscigna and the Morettis 
(October 15-26, 1927) 


The robbery of Rawson Hospital’s paymaster in Buenos Aires took place on October 1, 1927. 
The protagonists were three men with their heads bandaged as if they were injured who 
arrived at the hospital to be assisted. The “injured” were actually Miguel Arcangel Roscigna, 
Antonio Moretti, and Andrés Vazquez Paredes, who pointed their weapons at the hospital’s 
paymaster and took the money from him. During the action, a policeman was gunned down. 
The assailants fled in a car driven by Vicente Moretti, the elder of the Moretti brothers.1 On 
the 15th of that month, the alarm goes off among the Uruguayan authorities over the 
presumption or almost certainty that at least three of these assailants have arrived in 
Uruguay. They might be Roscigna and the Moretti brothers, who are singled out by the 
Argentine police as perpetrators of the raid along with Vazquez Paredes, who traveled with 
them to San Fernando but preferred to remain in Argentina.2 There, with the help of “Bebe” 
Castro, an acquaintance of Roscigna, they hide the car they used in the Oliva brothers’ 
garage, and immediately afterward Bebe Castro himself accompanies Roscigna to the house 
of the boatman Antonio Bustos Duarte. The visitor informed Bustos Duarte that he wanted to 
travel to Palmira, along with three other people. He said he was a correspondent from “an 
evening paper” (from Buenos Aires, it is assumed) and added that he was interested in 
buying some land.s The boatman agreed to take them, and the journey took place on “the 
night of the 4th” of October—says either El Pais or the police.4 But according to the baqueano 
[guide] Osores (we will see the role he played later), who was arrested on the 15th in 
Montevideo, the boatman Bustos Duarte arrived at his house (located in the vicinity of Nueva 
Palmira or Agraciada) “eight days ago” and proposed to introduce him to three “scouts” 
recently arrived from Buenos Aires who wanted to buy land in the “Casas Blancas” area. 
(That is to say, if Osores was detained on the 15th and this encounter with the “scouts” 
occurred eight days before, the crossing through the river should have been, perhaps, during 
the night of October 6 or 7. But let’s leave it at that; the point is not clear enough.)s 

The boatman Bustos Duarte, known as “El Andaluz” or “the Andalusian,” is a man 
supportive of those running away from the officials of bourgeois order (he has helped many 
smugglers and dangerous folks from the river basin region between Argentina and Uruguay)s 
and fulfils his mission in full, disembarking the fugitives in the surroundings of Nueva 
Palmira, where Hilario Castro—father of Bebe Castro—lives and in whose house they spend 
the night.7 As stated above, Bustos Duarte did not limit himself to carrying them through but 
also put them in contact with the “guide” Dalmiro Osores, a smuggler from the Agraciada 
area (or Nueva Palmira) who later declared upon detention that the travelers introduced 
themselves as scouts interested in the purchase of land).s 

In the following days, the travelers circled the grounds of the area on horse a few times 
and even practiced target shooting with .45-caliber pistols in front of Osores.» It seems their 
stay in the Agraciada or Nueva Palmira area extends some six or seven days (if we accept 
that the meeting with Osores took place on October 6 or 7, and bearing in mind that the 
journey by car, discussed below, likely begins on October 13). I suppose that this lengthy 
“camping”—which they must have known was risky—happened because Osores couldn’t get 


hold of a car sooner. He says that the travelers asked him to get them a car to make a trip to 
Mercedes, a task that Osores fulfils by contacting Abel Alsina, who owned a Ford, plate 
number “L. A. 19,” from Nueva Palmira, and who agreed to drive them. On the set date 
(October 13, it seems), the driver, the travelers, and Osores met in the vicinity of Pedro 
Seré’s farm and began their journey to Mercedes. 

Before reaching Mercedes, though, one of the travelers (Roscigna) asks the driver to 
continue the journey to Montevideo, reaching an agreement on the price. In Mercedes, they 
had lunch in the restaurant Castelli, where Roscigna invites Osores to join them on their way 
to Montevideo—and he accepts—making use of the occasion to visit some family members. 
They reached La Lata (currently Florencio Sanchez), near Cardona, at 7:30 p.m., and spend 
the night in an inn located across the street from the police station.10 Alsina, the driver, 
talked with a police sergeant there and told him the travelers were managers of the 
Supervielle farms and friends of his. But one of the owners of a business they dined in had 
his suspicions and called the San José Police Department and was told they could not do 
anything since there was no warrant for the suspects. When the warrant materialized six 
hours later, it was already too late. (The chronicles addressed in this passage, as in many 
others, are filled with certain ambiguity, and it may be possible that the travelers simply 
dined but did not spend the night in town. Bayer, on the other hand, states they indeed spent 
the night there.) 

Bayer picks up from Buenos Aires’ newspaper La Prensa that the travelers engaged in 
yet another target practice in La Lata (Cardona), but we do not believe that to be true.12 

On Friday, October 14, they continued their journey, passing through Mal Abrigo (in 
what is today Route 23) and then San José, where they fueled up the car. When they finally 
arrived in Montevideo, they had lunch in a café located in Millan and Vilardebé streets.13 The 
alarm was raised among Uruguayan authorities and reached its peak when they were warned 
by their Argentine colleagues. Chronicles in El Pais, for instance, reflect this uneasiness with 
the amount of space dedicated to the subject of Roscigna and the Morettis in its October 16- 
20 editions—a full page per edition. On the 20th, El Pais reports that Dr. Campisteguy, 
President of the Republic, “follows the adopted measures with interest....” On the 15th, news 
from Mercedes tells that the fugitives had been spotted in the ranches of the Agraciada 
area.14 On the 17th, also from Mercedes, the news reports a “version” saying the fugitives 
may have been around Azotea de Vera (a spot located in the current Route 14, quite far from 
their route by car).1s All highways, customs, train stations, exchange offices, and banks are 
carefully watched (the latter, in particular, to avoid the famous bandits having a chance to 
exchange their Argentine currency).16 In other words, the whole of 1920s Uruguay is 
expectant for this group of direct-action anarchists. It is now time, therefore, to focus on 
them again. 

The owner of the bar and grocery store on Millan and Vilardeb6 streets, Mr. N. Salvo, 
states that “the day before yesterday,” at 2:30 p.m., five people came to his business in a car 
with plate number L. A. 19. (According to our chronology, and taking into consideration that 
this was published in El Pais on Sunday, October 16, this “day before yesterday” must be 
Friday, October 14. However, in this same article this adverbial phrase is taken to mean 
“Thursday”—?) The owner further states that, after the others left, the driver asked to park 
the car in an adjacent lot. The car wasn’t moved from there, so Salvo alerted the police.i7 The 
guide Osores reports that they all had lunch quietly at the bar, the passengers paid their fare 
to the driver, and then split.1s We also know that, on that same day, the anarchists, now 


wanted all over the river basin region, arrived by taxi at a barbershop located in José L. 
Terra and Cufiapirt streets and all had their hair cut and/or beards shaven.19 After that, all 
traces of Roscigna and the Moretti brothers disappear. Obviously, all the collaborators are 
detained, with the exception (I suppose) of the Oliva brothers, from San Fernando, where 
they left the car that brought them from Buenos Aires, since—according to Bayer—they 
collaborated with the fugitives but also with the police.2o On the 16th, the press is already 
publishing reports of the arrests of the guide Osores (whose testimony has been quite useful 
in this narrative) and the driver Abel Alsina, who corroborates Osores’s statements. 2: On the 
18th, we learn of Bebe Castro’s arrest in San Fernando and of his father’s in Uruguay. 22 
Finally, on the 19th, the press reports the arrest of the boatman Bustos Duarte in the Tigre 
Delta.2s We have no information about the criminal consequences of his solidary action 
toward the fugitives, in particular the cases of Bebe Castro, the boatman Bustos Duarte, and 
the guide Osores, who were the most compromised. Let us close this chapter with a fraternal 
memory for these men, humble and almost unknown, whose support was invaluable and 


without which the exploits of those direct-action anarchists would not have been possible. 
1. Bayer, The Anarchist Expropriators, 87-88. 
2. El Pais, October 15, 1927; Bayer, The Anarchist Expropriators, 89. 
3. El Pais, October 15, 17, & 19, 1927. 
4. El Pais, October 17, 1927. 
5. El Pais, October 16 & 17, 1927. 
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Cambio Messina Currency Exchange Robbery 
(October 25, 1928) 


We have already seen how Roscigna and the Moretti brothers arrived in Montevideo in 
October 1927, precisely one year before their names made the headlines again in the press 
and shocked Uruguayan society when they robbed the Cambio Messina currency exchange. 
But just a few months before the robbery, this group of direct-action anarchists from 
Argentina had regained strength with the arrival of Catalan anarchists Pedro Boadas Rivas, 
Jaime Tadeo Pefia, and Agustin Garcia Capdevilla in Uruguay in 1928. 

Let us see now how both groups met. In 1926, when Durruti, Ascaso, and Jover were in 
Paris—after a long tour through many Latin American countries—they met with “three old 
acquaintances who had fled Spain: Teodoro Pefia, Pedro Boadas Rivas, and Agustin Garcia 
Capdevilla. These youths were implicated in bomb attacks on Spanish soldiers.... (Durruti 
and his comrades) thus decided to send them to Uruguay, recommending them as good 
comrades to Roscigna.” There may be a chronological error in Abel Paz’s account, since he 
places Roscigna in Montevideo in 1926, though I cannot deny that assertion altogether. 
Bayer, on the other hand, in The Anarchist Expropriators, states that “the three Catalans ... 
were young men from Durruti’s group. He had advised them to get out of Spain where they 
had been heavily ‘involved,’” yet Bayer does not provide a date for this fact. If we accept 
Paz’s version of the events, which seems to me to be more precise, it took the Catalans about 
two years to arrive in Montevideo. Tadeo Pena and Capdevilla arrive around March 1928, 
according to their statements in the summary proceedings after their arrests (a document I 
was able to review, but only briefly). Boadas Rivas arrived a little while later. In the 
interview conducted by J. Wainer to Boadas Rivas for the weekly Marcha, Boadas Rivas 
states that he arrived in Montevideo as a stowaway on a ship. That same night he got in 
touch with Tadeo Pefia and Garcia Capdevilla, whom he already knew, although they had 
never acted together. Disembarking in Brazil, Boadas Rivas learned of the raid at Rawson 
Hospital and grew concerned for Roscigna and the Moretti brothers’ safety—though he did 
not know them—and asked for information about them. Once he found them, he proposed 
that they travel to Europe in the same ship that brought him as a stowaway, which was still 
docked in Buenos Aires at the time. Roscigna and the Morettis declined the offer.1 

Before we go on, let us see what the Barcelona police report—sent to the Uruguayan 
authorities—says (the batch of documents I was able to see belongs to the Messina case court 
file). I limit myself here to reproducing some paragraphs. 

“Pedro Boadas: Direct-action unionist, very dangerous.” Militant of the Glass Workers 
Union, several arrests. 

“Jaime Tadeo Pefia” is actually “Jaime Navarro Pérez,” and “Agustin Garcia Capdevilla 
is actually “Agustin Casanova Garcia.” The report states, moreover, that the former was 
active in the Transport Workers Union and has a background as a direct-action militant. As 
to Garcia Capdevilla, he comes from an “anarcho-communist” family and also has several 
arrests to his name. Both men had acted together in some episodes. This is what, in brief, the 
Barcelona police detail in their report. 

As we can see, with this background it is no surprise that they had emigrated to France 


” 


sometime after the Primo de Rivera’s September 1923 coup d’état in Spain, although perhaps 
Boadas Rivas exaggerated a little when he told the Marcha journalist that he had three death 
sentences pending in Spain.... With respect to the destiny of the funds expropriated at 
gunpoint by the direct-action anarchists in Barcelona in the 1920s—a subject the journalist 
brings up in his interview with Boadas Rivas—I am sure he was speaking the truth when he 
explained that those funds were used to “finance the struggle, the journals, the books.” He 
mentions the CNT’s Solidaridad Obrera, which had a print run of 40,000 copies at the time 
and rose to 100,000 with the dawn of the Spanish Republic in 1931. “Under Primo de 
Rivera’s rule, it was forbidden to make any type of contributions to the unions, and yet the 
unions had money.” “The communists demanded that we give them reports about the origin 
of the funds ... (knowing full well that such reports) would not be given.”2 

As a personal contribution on the matter, I remember an anecdote Boadas Rivas told 
me. During long strikes or economic hardships of imprisoned militant comrades and their 
families, it was frequent that two or three direct-action unionists “visited” the offices of the 
corresponding employers demanding a monetary contribution, with positive results most of 
the time. Sometimes, though, the businessman—somewhat proud, as they used to be at the 
time—did not wish to be taken for a coward, and though he would comply with the delivery 
of the funds, he treated the expropriators with a lot of scorn. For example, once such man 
was walking out of his office when he was cornered at gunpoint. Unfazed, he threw his 
wallet in their faces, saying, “Here, here,” and walked away without being told to do so, sure 
that he wouldn’t be shot. Indeed, they did not shoot. It was “badly seen” in the militant 
milieu to be trigger-happy. 

Another thing Boadas Rivas told me was that, in the streets of Barcelona, when people 
warned that two or three individuals were looking at each other in a certain way, they 
simply stepped aside from the “shooting range” without anyone stopping to pry or meddle, 
much less intervene, since it was surely a face-off between union members and “finks” 
(“scabs”) paid by the employers. These social attitudes show a certain familiarity or 
habituation, certain “rules of the game” that could be characterized as “a culture of political 
violence” incorporated in the daily life of the people of Barcelona (this, by the way, also 
occurred among us in 1960s and 1970s Uruguay). As we shall see shortly, this familiarity by 
the three Catalans to this particular social mode played a significant role in the lamentable 
Messina case, although this is obviously not enough to explain the event in its entirety. 

The original idea of robbing Cambio Messina was Boadas Rivas’s, and it dates back to 
his first night in Montevideo,s though several months would pass before the actual robbery. 
Roscigna had put together a small press to counterfeit Argentine money; Boadas Rivas 
traveled to Buenos Aires carrying a batch of fake bills to deliver them to a comrade of 
Roscigna’s, but Boadas Rivas ultimately destroyed the bills—his reasons are unknown. What 
is evident is that he believed the counterfeiting was of a very poor quality. After this episode, 
Boadas Rivas plans the Cambio Messina robbery again.4 Boadas Rivas told me that Roscigna 
disagreed with the plan, foretelling with complete lucidity what would happen if they 
attempted such an endeavor. There would be violence, shots fired. He went on to explain to 
the Catalans that, in the Rio de la Plata, people’s sensibilities differed greatly from those in 
Barcelona; people were not used to robberies, they would offer resistance, and the social 
repercussions would be disastrous, discrediting, both for the movement and the anarchists’ 
image. Nevertheless, Roscigna obviously was aware of the need to obtain economic resources 
(I am not aware what happened with the counterfeiting scheme; Boadas Rivas never spoke to 


me about that), and he proposed robbing the Montevideo police’s paymaster as an alternative 
operation. There would certainly be violence there as well; it was inevitable. And yet, 
Roscigna argued, exerting violence against the police was not the same as violently attacking 
the Cambio Messina. 

In the aforementioned interview in Marcha, Boadas Rivas states that Roscigna’s 
warnings in regard to Cambio Messina referred to the Rio de la Plata people’s condition as 
madrugadores (meaning, traitors or deceivers), but I honestly doubt that Roscigna would have 
said such a thing to dissuade his comrades from going ahead with the Messina robbery, 
regardless of the veracity or falsity of such a statement concerning the character of the Rio 
de la Plata people. Boadas Rivas adds in that interview that Roscigna proposed the robbery 
of the police’s paymaster but that “when the day came, there was a lot of wind. We had to 
wait another month, then....”s The truth is that this meteorological detail is not clear enough 
or is not of significant importance to “dismantle” the whole operation, if such an operation 
was already decided.... Boadas Rivas did not speak of this when we talked about the Messina 
case (which does not mean, of course, that we doubt the text in Marcha). He told me what I 
mentioned before: Roscigna opposed the whole deal and proposed the police’s paymaster 
operation, and there the discussion stalled, it seems. No agreement was reached. Oddly 
enough, the Moretti brothers—Argentine and portefiose as Roscigna himself, and therefore, 
with full knowledge of local idiosyncrasy as he was—adhered to the Catalans’ position. I 
never spoke to Vicente Moretti about the Messina deal, despite having quite a cordial 
relationship with him. 

Let us try to reconstruct the robbery of Cambio Messina based on the press reports of 
the time, the Marcha interview, and my memories of Boadas Rivas’s accounts. The 
protagonists of this event were the three Catalans—Boadas Rivas, Tadeo Pefia, and Garcia 
Capdevilla—and the brothers Vicente and Antonio Moretti. They split into two groups: 
Boadas Rivas and the Morettis proceed toward the square by the Fire Department and take a 
taxi to Plaza Independencia, parking on Florida Street looking north, next to the Barcelona 
Hotel. It is 2:30 p.m.7 Tadeo Pefia and Garcia Capdevilla are waiting for them in the 
surroundings of the Cambio Messina shop. Vicente Moretti, acting as the driver, either 
remains inside the car with the taxi driver or gets out and stays on the street without 
venturing far from the car. 

Boadas Rivas and Antonio Moretti move toward the shop; Tadeo Pefia and Garcia 
Capdevilla do the same, and the four arrive together at the door of the currency exchange. 
The shop employee is lowering the window awnings at that very moment. Antonio Moretti 
points a gun at him, and the man, surprised, says, “Why ... I haven’t done anything (to 
you).” Boadas Rivas, sensing the absurdity and the dangerousness of the situation, says, 
“Leave that man alone,” and Moretti complies. This incident affects the timing of their 
entrance into the shop; Tadeo Pefia and Garcia Capdevilla are already inside when Boadas 
Rivas and Moretti enter soon after. Inside the shop there is also a shoe-shining salon and a 
cigarette store. At the time of the robbery, the shop is occupied by Carmelo Gorga, the 
owner, and his employee, Victor Dedeo, Italian. (The man lowering the window awnings, 
who managed to escape when he found himself free of any threat, is Alberto Magnani, also 
Italian.) (At this stage, as in many others, the chronicles become a little confusing, placing 
Magnani inside the shop.) Tadeo Pefia aims his gun at Gorga, but the latter disobeys the 
order to raise his hands and Tadeo Pefia pistol-whips his head; as a result, a shot is fired, but 
no one is hurt. However, Tadeo Pefia immediately shoots the bureau de change officer and 


angrily grabs the money laying on the counter.s Upon Gorga’s resistance, Boadas Rivas told 
me that Tadeo Peja lost control of himself. But let us continue with the chronicles of the 
robbery... Seeing his wounded boss, Victor Dedeo yells at the robbers, “What are you doing, 
you savages!” One of them (Boadas Rivas) “aimed at” him, “and as I hesitated ... he shot at 
me.”s That is, his attitude was taken as an act of resistance.10 More precisely, Boadas Rivas 
shoots Dedeo because he was screaming, calling out to the police.11 The anarchists come out 
to the street in a scenario of complete exasperation. In La Pasiva arcade, while running 
toward the car, Boadas Rivas shoots at the employees of La Higiénica (we are unaware about 
the nature of this company), wounding one of them.12 These individuals tried to stop him. 
Boadas Rivas told me that, while running away, he shot two people, one of whom grabbed 
his arm. In the end, Boadas Rivas shoots uselessly—according to his own words in the story 
he told me—at the driver Hernandez, killing him. It seems that Hernandez, hearing the shots, 
got nervous, and when Boadas Rivas and the others were approaching the car—with Vicente 
Moretti at the wheel—the taxi driver was standing in the middle of the street, hindering their 
path, “though it would have been enough to just push him away with the barrel of the gun,” 
Boadas Rivas added. 

Boadas Rivas, without much drama or emotion, explained away his error as a “heat-of- 
the-moment” feeling that overwhelmed them before the attitude of “the people” (whose 
behavior was obviously unlike that of the people of Barcelona of that time). The chronicles 
point to Antonio Moretti as the taxi driver’s killer,i3 but it is evident that this is what the 
protagonists of the robbery said when they were detained to “alleviate” Boadas Rivas’s 
criminal situation, since Antonio Moretti had killed himself when this arrest takes place. 

In regard to Boadas Rivas’s version to Marcha whereby, many years later, he accepts 
responsibility for the taxi driver’s death, it is simply absurd and is not worthy of comment.14 

The damage is done, but at least they manage to escape. Vicente Moretti is truly an 
outstanding driver. They take Florida Street to the north; at the intersection of Florida and 
Colonia streets, they brush against a streetcar, a maneuver that puts in evidence the driver’s 
professional skills,1s and they disappear. The results were tragic: Carmelo Gorga, the owner 
of the shop; his employee, Victor Dedeo; and the taxi driver, Hernandez—all dead. The 
employee of La Higiénica was also wounded (I’m not aware if there was another person 
wounded). The press at the time attributes the event to Roscigna and the Moretti brothers’ 
“gang,” which, as we have seen before, were desperately wanted on both sides of the Rio de 
la Plata. The police were certainly still unaware of the existence of the three Catalans. “The 
police must put a price to Roscigna’s head,” exhorts El Pais in its October 26, 1928, edition. 

Boadas Rivas never spoke to me about the assessment and criticism they and Rosigna 
made with regard to the robbery during that brief span of time between October 25 and 
November 9 (when the first of them were captured), but in the interview granted to 
Marcha,is Boadas Rivas said that Roscigna considered the whole operation to be “the 
Catalans’ blunder,” to which he retorted that Roscigna himself was to blame, for “the Moretti 
brothers had never put a hand on a gun before” and had always acted as drivers in 
clandestine operations. He then recalls and criticizes Antonio Moretti’s attitude when he 
pointed the gun at the employee lowering the awnings on the street, arguing against 
Antonio’s ability and shooting practice in those kinds of operations. This specific criticism 
seems quite fair to us, but I do not share Boadas Rivas’s whole assessment about the 
operational ability of the Moretti brothers. In Vicente’s case, his role in the Messina affair 
was precisely that of driver, and he performed wonderfully. It is absurd, then, to reproach an 


alleged lack of ability with guns. And with regard to his brother, the error mentioned above 
did not represent a complete lack of experience in the handling of guns, since he had taken 
part in the Rawson raid, gun in hand. Concerning Roscigna’s criticism, I believe that Boadas 
Rivas’s only valid objection would have been to underscore that, to “the Catalans’ blunder,” 
they should also add that of the Argentines—the Moretti brothers—who adhered to the 
former’s opinion. 


Capture of the Messina Perpetrators 


On November 9, 1928, the protagonists of the Messina case were captured, with the 
exception of Antonio Moretti, who avoided arrest by committing suicide at the scene, ina 
house located at 41 Rousseau Street, rented by Juan Arlore, an acquaintance of the 
anarchists. In addition to personnel from Investigations, 297 men participated in the 
operation: 150 belonged to the Republican Guard; fifty-three to the Metropolitan Guard; and 
ninety-four to the Firefighter Corps. According to some neighbors, the house had a suspicious 
air about it. Three married couples and several single men lived in it. Some of the men sold 
ties and silk items during the day, but in the night, they wore “elegantly cut” suits. The 
property had been rented by Juan Arlore the previous September, and he lived there with his 
wife; Vicente Salvador Moretti, his wife, Pura Ruiz, and their ten-year-old child; and Antonio 
Salvador Moretti (both brothers bore the same middle name), his wife, Lola Rom, and their 
child, who was a few months old. 

List of arrestees: Vicente Salvador Moretti, Argentine, thirty-eight years old; Pura Ruiz 
and her son José Salvador (ten years old); Pedro Boadas Rivas, Spanish, thirty-two years old; 
Jaime Tadeo Pefia, Spanish, twenty-three years old; Agustin Garcia Capdevilla, Spanish, - 
twenty-three years old; Lola Rom (Antonio Moretti’s partner); Carlos Juan Arlore, 
Uruguayan, thirty-three years old, and his wife, Maria Canepa de Arlore. 

Once they realized they were surrounded, Antonio Moretti attempted to kill himself, 
but his brother stopped him, taking away his gun and throwing it under a closet. Yet 
moments later, Antonio managed to carry out his purpose. He was twenty-five years old. 
Arlore, the house tenant, sold ties—a circumstance that led Antonio Moretti to adopt the 
same occupation as “cover.” 

None of the house occupants resisted arrest, which would have been useless anyway, 
never mind the danger resisting would have posed to the women and children. 

The neighbors, and people in general, display a lot of consternation and rejection 
toward the arrestees. (The recent Messina case is still etched in their memories.) 

There is no information as to Roscigna’s whereabouts, but the police suspect he is 
nearby. 

All the arrestees apparently confessed their participation in the Messina case, except for 
Arlore, who would have been able to prove his absence in the affair. According to some 
statements by his sister, Arlore is an anarchist.1s 

Thus ends the dramatic Messina case. I believe that the basic error in this case consisted 
in the Catalans’ recklessly transposing a particular social behavior, of “the people,” with 
respect to acts of violence inherent to Barcelona at the time, to our environment in those 
very same years. As we have seen with the clandestine arrival of Roscigna and the Morettis 
in Uruguay in 1927, and as we shall see further on, the Uruguayan sensitivities of that era 
were a trifle “villagey,” understood as a sentiment of social cohesion, of a group of 


“neighbors” who do not remain indifferent to an aggression suffered by any one of them; on 
the other hand, on an individual and masculine level, there was a marked tendency to react 
violently to any threat or under duress (this seems evident in Gorga’s case). 

The passage of time has certainly modified these sensitivities. Montevideo has 
developed and, somehow, its population has acquired the features of the great metropolises, 
an indifference to or fear about intervening in that which does not strictly concern the 
individual interest; in the personal realm, a minor tendency to a violent response; and, in the 
case of robbed businessmen, the protective mechanism of insurances. As I have mentioned 
above, the Moretti brothers were oblivious to the Catalans’ experience. The adherence to 
their criteria remains a mystery to this day. 

We do not know if Roscigna lived in the house on Rousseau Street up until right before 
the robbery, but if he had, he probably moved to another place once his comrades decided to 
take on the operation. According to Bayer, the Argentine police were very interested in the 
information that their Uruguayan colleagues could get from Vicente Moretti regarding 
“Roscigna’s whereabouts,” but Moretti restricted himself to saying that, “Although I know 
Roscigna, I haven’t seen him for a while; he has nothing to do with the Messina robbery,” 
adding that he only knew that Roscigna had “lived in a house on Malvin Beach for eight 
months.” 

Nevertheless, “the owner of the house on Rousseau Street (I suppose Bayer means 
Arlore, even though he was just a tenant) states that he saw Roscigna enter the house two 
nights before, and speak with the Morettis and the Catalans.” Based on this statement, the 
police intensify their search for Roscigna, but to no avail. Given the situation, Roscigna has 
returned to Argentina (clandestinely, of course).19 

He would later return from Argentina to make the preparations for the Punta Carretas 
escape. Roscigna was a true revolutionary, a clandestine militant, aware that other 
revolutionaries’ errors, regardless of their gravity, should neither be judged nor punished by 
bourgeois justice. 
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The El Deseado Bus Episode 
(July 5, 1929) 


This case occurred on the night of Friday, July 5, 1929, and left two dead. Once again, it was 
a case of union reprisals—this time involving the bus transportation union—but it was 
combined with a strong ideological confrontation between communist and anarchist workers 
who belonged to that union. One of the victims was the conductor of a bus whose owner had 
a conflictive relationship with the Sindicato Unico del Automévil (Automobile Single Labor 
Union). The bus conductor’s killer (or killers) was a militant in the organization, which was 
run by anarchists. The other victim was one of the assailants, Arturo Rodriguez, who was 
shot dead by the owner of the bus, who was also on board. 

The bus conductor is Emilio Spera, affiliated to the Sindicato de Obreros Choferes 
(Chauffeur Workers Union), of communist leanings, and member of the Confederaci6n 
General del Trabajo (General Confederation of Labor).1 

The first of these organizations harshly criticizes the Automobile Single Labor Union, 
which they believe lacks any union legitimacy and is plagued by “divisive individuals and 
agents provocateurs.” To illustrate symbolically this ideological and unionist contradiction, a 
wake is held for the bus conductor, Spera, in the Chauffeur Workers Union local, whereas the 
anarchist Arturo Rodriguez’s wake is held in the building belonging to the Automobile Single 
Labor Union, at 1433 Soriano Street. 

The criminal consequences of this episode resulted in almost six years of imprisonment 
for two of the anarchists involved, and two long years for a third. The fourth perpetrator 
managed to escape. On the other hand, Rodriguez’s killer was released almost immediately 
(in less than eight days). We guess that the judge ruled “legitimate defense.” 

That is the summary of the El Deseado bus episode. Let us see now what the press 
reported during those—surely very cold—days of July 1929. (As usual, our main source has 
been El Pais newspaper.) 


July 6, 1929 

“Four hoodlums robbed a bus last night.” “One of them despicably killed the bus 
conductor.” “Another delinquent attempted to set the bus on fire.” “The owner of the bus 
inflicted a fatal wound on the arsonist.” 

Three months ago, Mr. Manuel Parada, Spaniard, thirty-eight years old, purchased El 
Deseado bus from Mrs. Teresa de Maria, which traveled the route from Customs to 
Chimborazo. The bus had been under repair for three months. When it returned to service, 
“the former bus personnel” attempted to cash 6,000 pesos for wages corresponding to the 
three lost months of work due to the repairs. Parada rejected these demands but offered to 
hire the claimants for service in the same bus, an offer that was accepted by only one of 
them (we assume it was Spera). 

The claimants belong to the Chauffeur Workers Union, which had called Parada to a 
meeting at the union local. During that meeting, Parada maintained his opposition. (The 
night before, a meeting had taken place in the chauffeurs’ union, where one of the issues 


discussed “in the order of the day” was the situation of the El Deseado bus company.) After 
the meeting, which yielded no agreement between the claimants and Parada, “his car was 
boycotted by those interested in the affair.” (This phrase seems a little obscure...) 

The previous night, around 8:00 p.m., El Deseado bus was headed toward Chimborazo, 
driven by Juan Damian Flores (twenty-seven years old) and accompanied by Emilio Spera 
(same age), the bus conductor. The passengers were Misses Amalia and Maria Galeano, who 
lived at 70 Matias Barrio Street. (A very confusing passage follows, either due to writing style 
or typographical error. Nevertheless, we can gather that, besides the abovementioned 
individuals, the owner of the bus, Parada, was also on board.) 

“Two suspicious-looking individuals”—one carrying a white paper bag—got on at 
Chimborazo and Burgues streets. A few meters ahead, “two other individuals of similar 
appearance” got on the bus and began talking to the first two. Spera, the bus conductor, 
approached the new passengers to give them their tickets, but “at that moment, one of the 
suspects pulled out ... a revolver and shot the bus conductor,” hitting him in the thorax. 
Hearing the shot, the driver stopped the bus. The wounded man got off and ran “on 
Chimborazo toward San Martin,” collapsing on the ground some meters away and dying in 
an instant. 

Right after the shot was fired, “the one with the white paper bag” attempted to “set the 
package on fire” (or rather, the flammable materials held therein), “with the aim of torching 
the bus.” At that very moment, Parada shot the man in the head with a Browning pistol, 
killing him. The other three men fled, chased by Parada, who was shooting at them. 
Afterward, Parada and the driver went to the headquarters of “Mounted Artillery No.1,” on 
Burgues Road, and filed a police report. The contents of the package are analyzed for 
possible explosive substances. 

“The dead delinquent” is Arturo Rodriguez, Uruguayan, twentyeight years old, address 
unknown. He gripped a box of matches in his right hand and had a revolver in his pants 
pocket. Later inquiries suggest he worked as a car washer. 


July 7, 1929 
“El Deseado bus holdup is the work of elements of advanced ideas.” “Several ... 
anarchists were detained yesterday.” 


“Tracing the History of a Union Conflict” 
On September 4 of the previous year [1928], the Automobile Single Labor Union was 
dissolved during a workers’ assembly of that sector. This union was composed of all workers 
engaged in the different tasks involved in the construction of automobiles. (We should note 
that during that time, and even several years later, horse-drawn vehicles could still be seen 
circulating in the cities’ streets.) “The union’s dissolution was driven by the daily conflicts 
erupting at the core of the institution due to the car washers’ differences with the other 
affiliated unions.” “However, after syndication of the chauffeurs, filling station workers, and 
assembly line workers, the car washers were constituted under the label of Automobile 
Single Labor Union, composed almost in its totality by anarchist individuals. The bandit 
Rodriguez belonged to this union, whereas the El Deseado’s bus conductor and driver were 
affiliated to the Chauffeur Workers Union.” “This detail suggests that the attack was 
perpetrated by subjects related to the car washers’ union.” 


“Who Was the Dead Assailant?” 

“Rodriguez used this last name interchangeably with Morales.” He was an “excellent 
car washer,” and for the last two years he had been working at the Gran Garage Piedras, 
located at 743 on the namesake street. “He was a staunch and dangerous anarchist who 
acted as delegate for the Automobile Single Labor Union.” 


“Who Were the Ones who Attempted to Get the 6,000 Pesos?” 

“The former employees of El Deseado who demanded Parada pay them 6,000 pesos are 
Enrique Anoén, bus conductor; Juan Larralde, driver; Ciriaco Cardo, driver; some Astraldi; 
and another one by the name of Corrales.” “The police are working to arrest the 
abovementioned individuals with the aim of clarifying their alleged involvement” (in the 
facts). (In those good old days, the language used by those journalists who identified with 
the owning classes was much more “transparent” than it is today.) Yet “the last inquiries” 
still yielded no results. “Even though the police have in their favor significant details that 
allow them to search (within the anarchist milieu), it is necessary to remember that it is 
precisely those anarchist individuals who, despite possessing knowledge that may lead to the 
capture of the fugitives, remain steadfast and loyal to the gang, opting for nothing less than 
death, rather than betraying a comrade.” (This is a clear acknowledgement of the 
compromise of keeping silence before the class enemy that the clandestine direct-action 
anarchists practiced.) Two of the workers mentioned, Astraldi and Afin, are still detained in 
the 12th Police Precinct. 


“The Chauffeur Workers Union accuses the Automobile Single Labor Union” 

“With regard to the murder of our beloved comrade Spera, the Chauffeur Workers 
Union states for the record that the act of vandalism is ... the work of ... agents provocateurs 
with a nefarious history within the drivers’ union, who had recently initiated a conflict with 
the El Deseado bus on behalf of the Automobile Single Labor Union, already dissolved at the 
request of the filling station, assembly line, and chauffeurs branches.” 

(There’s a call for attendance to Spera’s wake.) “We need to demonstrate a clear 
repudiation ... to the adventurous, extricating once and for all each and every one of the ... 
divisive individuals and agents provocateurs from the revolutionary labor movement.” 


“A Wake Was Held for the Bodies” 

As we noted at the beginning of this chapter, the union organizations in conflict paid 
their respects to their corresponding victims with a wake in their union locals. Regardless of 
the ideological preferences each of us may have, sixty-three years after those events, it seems 
comforting and beautiful to realize that there was no opposition by the victims’ family 
members to the choosing of the location for each of the wakes, which had a marked public 
and militant character. 

Other paragraphs of that same article from Sunday, July 7 affirm that the package in 
possession of one the assailants actually contained a can of gasoline. 

The General Confederation of Labor also calls for attendance to the burial of bus 
conductor Spera “and requests that the working class as a whole join their unions, despite ... 
the divisive elements that use murder as their method.” 

The judge referred Parada to Central Jail, where he would remain “until the facts are 


duly clarified.” 


July 8, 1929 

“Some obscure points muddle the inquiries.” Let us recount some of them: 

—Parada, the current bus owner, might be engaged in an intimate relationship with the 
former owner of the bus, Teresa de Maria. Therefore, it is not true that Parada was unrelated 
to the bus personnel’s working situation. 

—On the night of the attack, Parada was deliberately traveling on the bus “with the 
sole aim of watching over.” That is why he carried a gun. 

—the traveling ladies’ testimony is still pending. They are considered the only unbiased 
witnesses. 

—How the bus conductor was wounded is unclear. The reporter dares put forth a 
hypothesis whereby Parada himself might have shot him unintentionally. (We should 
acknowledge here that the reporter fears not “committing an act of negligence.”) 

—It seems odd that the driver didn’t hear the shot that, presumably, the assailants fired 
at the bus conductor. (What is stated here contradicts the chronicle of Saturday, July 6, 
where it was reported that the bus driver heard the shot and stopped the bus...) 

—Yet there are more oddities as well. It is now said that the driver only saw two men 
get on the bus, on Chimborazo and Burgues streets. That is, Parada is the only one claiming 
that the other two men got on the bus.... (?) 

Several persons have been questioned, among them Francisco Carrefio, “a very well- 
known anarchist and head of the Automobile Single Labor Union, who declared that he was 
not involved in the case.” (He was a Spanish anarchist, who used to give lectures on different 
subjects, very crowded by libertarians. Carrefio was deported in late 1933 or early 1934.) 
The already mentioned Anon and Corrales claim not to know the dead anarchist. Afén adds 
that, during the union meeting in which Parada participated, someone threatened to set the 
bus ablaze, but the deponent doesn’t identify the speaker. 

Nevertheless, the Central Committee of the Communist Party denies that Arturo 
Rodriguez (or Morales) had ever belonged to that party. It is a refutation of an article 
published in El Pais on Sunday, July 7, whose subtitle read, “The assailant and the bus 
conductor were communists,” and which claimed that “it is now known that Arturo 
Rodriguez was affiliated to the Communist Party,” according to some papers found in the 
dead man’s pockets. Certainly, we thought it was not worthy of including this “news” in our 
transcriptions from that date. It is likely this false news had been published by other papers 
besides El Pais, but I cannot verify this. 


July 10, 1929 
The interrogation of Misses Galeano, passengers of El Deseado, did not yield the 
expected results. Their testimony of the events is “a bit confusing.” 


July 12, 1929 

“The police almost save one of the assailants.” “The published news has warned him.” 
The header refers to a news report published the day before by “the newspaper belonging to 
the official body of the Police Headquarters,” where the main arrestee’s name was given, 
which would have alerted one of the individuals involved who, therefore, “almost” escaped 


police action. We have no information about the details of this affair. 


“Kerbi Came Clean” 

“Six days later ... our detectives have obtained a very important partial success.” 
Manuel Kerbi, a former employee of Parada, was arrested during the razzia against the 
anarchists of the Automobile Single Labor Union, but he was released due to lack of 
evidence. He was arrested again later on, this time by Lieutenant Captain Pardeiro (a well- 
known torturer, who would be executed in 1932). Kerbi “declared that he met Rodriguez in 
the location where the events took place, promising him that he would give him a pistol 
there, which he did not do.” (Kerbi) “does not accuse anyone.” (That is, he only accuses 
himself and the comrade dead in action.) “He said they were ready to kill the driver and the 
bus conductor, ignoring Parada was on board the vehicle.” (He added) that it had been 
resolved that neither bus conductors nor drivers would take part (in the action) because they 
were known. (Kerbi) “was the one who went with Rodriguez, who was carrying the can (of 
gasoline).” 


“The Brain Behind this Terrible Holdup Speaks Out” 

It is believed that Valentin Oyhenart was the mastermind of the attack. But later, “when 
his idea took off (in his comrades’ minds), he disengaged from the matter.” “The attack was 
planned the day Parada was present in the union local, at 11:30 p.m. ... It was himself 
(Oyhenart) who harshly confronted Parada there (in the meeting). It was he who confessed 
first, pointing to Kerbi, David Cisneros, and another one who has not been detained yet.” 
(Oyhenart’s situation is) “extremely compromised.” 


“Another Detainee Denies the Charges Despite Oyhenart’s Accusations” 
His name is David Cisneros, and he denies involvement. 


July 13, 1929 

“The El Deseado affair comes to an end.” “Police lost track of the last assailants on the 
run.” “Oyhenart and Kerbi confirm the lead concerning the last assailants on the run.” 
“Oyhenart and Kerbi ratify their confessions before the judge.” “Cisneros and his two 
comrades have been identified.” The perpetrators belong to anarchist ranks, as suspected. 
Besides, they are “very well-known” elements with criminal backgrounds. 

(We assume that the following statement made by the reporter is based on an event 
from 1923, as we will demonstrate later). Manuel Kerbi is affiliated to the Automobile Single 
Labor Union and was formerly employed by Parada. On the night of the attack, Kerbi visited 
several garages looking for a job (allegedly, these were “odd jobs” the union distributed 
among the unemployed workers). It was in these circumstances that Kerbi mentioned to 
some of his anarchist comrades that “they had killed the El Deseado driver.” (This phrase 
seems ambiguous, since it could be understood two-fold: as a simple “news” or as a 
“confidence” from one of the involved to a comrade of trust.) In any case, the chronicle 
states that someone passed this information to the police. Once detained and questioned, 
Kerbi denies these accusations and regains his freedom. Parallel to Kerbi’s arrest, Oyhenart, 
the “director” of the Automobile Single Labor Union, is also detained; “pushed” during 
interrogation, he confessed being the “promoter” of the attack on the bus. He had formerly 


threatened Parada with setting the vehicle ablaze. 

The attack was planned on the same evening that Parada attended the union local, “on 
Soriano and Médanos streets.” Shortly after, Oyhenart and his comrades met in a bar located 
at 18 de Julio and Olimar streets (currently G. Barbato) and decide that the action would be 
performed by Kerbi, Rodriguez (or Morales), Cisneros, and “another subject” whom the 
police are still looking for. The deponent refuses (apparently during the course of the 
meeting, albeit without specifying the reasons) his physical participation in the execution of 
the plan. It is decided to kill the bus conductor and the driver and then set the vehicle on 
fire. Kerbi is not present during the discussion, and Arturo Rodriguez later informs him of the 
decision. (If this version is correct, it seems clear that Kerbi shared beforehand the intent of a 
reprisal action against the targets already mentioned.) 

The four individuals meet on the night of the attack on Burgues and Chimborazo 
streets, and split into two groups. Kerbi and Rodriguez head to the bus stop. The other group 
takes position—it seems—a few meters ahead (“on the curve on Chimborazo,” as the 
chronicle states), awaiting the moment they should go into action. “A short time later, El 
Deseado passed by, carrying some passengers, whose bodies prevented the assailants from 
seeing Parada was on the bus.” “His presence was unsuspected.” When the first two 
assailants realized this, they hesitated a little, “for there were now three men” to be killed. 
(We may understand the assailants’ hesitation—who must have suspected Parada was armed 
—but not for the reason mentioned here, since in the end he was also an enemy.) 

“The hesitation, however, did not last long.” “When El Deseado started (again), 
Rodriguez and Kerbi were there (on board), and as soon as it arrived at the curve the 
shooting began.” (This last paragraph is a bit confusing. It could be interpreted as follows: 
Kerbi and Rodriguez get on the vehicle on its way outward, without realizing Parada is on 
board. This unsettles them because they presume he is carrying a gun. Some meters ahead, at 
the intersection of Burgues and Chimborazo streets, Cisneros and his comrade get on, and the 
action promptly unfolds. 

The chronicle continues: Once the action is done, with Rodriguez and the bus conductor 
dead, Kerbi headed downtown (it doesn’t specify how), and that night, he visited several 
garages in search of a job to establish an alibi. Cisneros and “the other subject” walked 
toward Burgues and “Larrafiaga” (currently Luis A. Herrera) and then split. 

Oyhenart’s confession implicates Kerbi, who still denies involvement. Both have ratified 
their confessions to the judge. (As we will see later, the arrestees were tortured and the 
investigating magistrate took their first depositions in the very headquarters of Investigations 
Police.) 

Parada identified Cisneros and Kerbi as two of the assailants. The same thing occurred 
when they were confronted with Misses Galeano, the only passengers. The driver, Juan 
Damian Domingo Flores, identified Cisneros (it is not specified if he also identified Kerbi). 
Kerbi’s home was searched, and “bullets of a similar caliber than the ones found at the 
scene” of the crime were found. 


“Cisneros Won’t Speak” 

Despite his refusal to talk, “the delinquent’s identification ... made by several persons” 
is enough to indict him. This article includes an interesting account of the anarchist Carril’s 
death, which came about on September 1923 at the Casa del Pueblo [social center], where a 
confrontation occurred that resulted in Carril receiving a serious gunshot wound, from which 


he would later perish. Oyhenart and Cisneros, who was also present, were arrested. 
Regardless of the presumptions of guilt about Cisneros, his involvement in the crime could 
not be proven. That issue, however, lies beyond the scope of this book. 

The lengthy article we are commenting on also states that Parada had been released. 


July 16, 1929 

“Charges were brought against the Investigations Police.” This relates to statements 
made by Deputy Dr. Emilio Frugoni before the Chamber of Deputies denouncing the 
“barbaric procedures” applied to obtain confessions from those implicated in the El Deseado 
case. Deputy Rodriguez Fabregat also denounces police tortures against the defendants. 


July 23, 1929 

“Oyhenart, Kerbi, and Cisneros’s release poses a problem.” “Favorable evidence 
gathered by the defense not enough.” The reporter mentions a “colleague set on exposing ... 
the innocence” of those indicted. (We have not looked into which paper the reporter is 
referring to here, although it is clear that he is “set” on demonstrating otherwise....) “We 
should not forget that, after having assumed his own guilt to the chief of Investigations, to 
Lieutenant Captain Pardeiro, to ... the chief of police—General Quintana—and to the deputy 
chief of Police Headquarters—Mr. Mascar6—Oyhenart and Kerbi ratified their confessions 
before Judge Dr. Retta.” “Nevertheless, a day later, at the court of first instance, they 
recanted the statements they made before the same judge (explaining that they had accepted 
the charges) to put an end to the punishments they had been subjected to.” “Why didn’t 
Kerbi and Oyhenart take that same position before the judge when he questioned them at 
Investigations?” (This is a stupid and despicable question. Later on, when we address other 
more serious events pertaining to the direct-action anarchists, we will find other significant 
testimonies concerning the reprehensible behavior of many first instance judges who took 
preliminary statements from the defendants in the same building of Investigations where 
they had been tortured. Therefore, the defendant couldn’t be certain of the person 
questioning him, and it may even raise legitimate doubts about the judge’s complicity with 
the torturers, should the person in front of him be indeed a judge.) 

The latter report ends by informing the reader that “it was not possible to find traces of 
physical punishments” during the initial medical examination performed on the defendants, 
and that a second examination had been requested, the results of which were yet unknown, 
although “we could almost assure that this (second) medical examination won’t yield 
(evidence of torture).” (The reporter may have good reasons for that prognosis...) 

As regards the fourth member of the group, he is still at large, and his name is cited for 
the first (and only) time in the press chronicles: Denis (Virginio Tomas). 

All things considered, we can conclude that the El Deseado case is quite complex, and it 
would be arbitrary to equate it, without any shades of differentiation, with the Estrella del 
Norte case, even though both are largely “union reprisal actions.” It seems that neither the 
murdered bus conductor nor the driver were simple “scabs” or people without any kind of 
union backing, who were betraying other workers, for if that had been the case, the 
Chauffeur Workers Union’s statements vindicating the bus conductor Spera and the fact that 
his wake was held at this union local would be hard to explain. However, there was a 
paragraph in the chronicle of Saturday, July 6 that drew our attention—a paragraph that we 


transcribed here, where it states that, on the night of the attack, there was a meeting at the 
chauffeurs’ union, and one of the matters discussed was the conflict with the El Deseado 
company. Therefore it is not clear why Spera was working for that company on the night of 
his death, since he was affiliated with the chauffeurs’ union... Getting to the bottom of this 
issue would demand the kind of research that is out of our intention to undertake; yet we 
believe it is valid to assert that if his own labor union organization vindicated him, then it is 
evident that Spera was no traitor to it, even if, from the Automobile Single Labor Union 
militants’ perspective, he indeed was. 

Based on these considerations, I think this terrible episode should be placed within the 
realm of the world’s greatest ideological contradictions between anarchists and communists, 
whose most dramatic consequences heightened during the civil war in Spain, seven years 
later. 

Oyhenart was released on October 7, 1931,2 which may indicate that his participation 
in the case was limited to the planning stage. On the other hand, Kerbi and Cisneros 
remained in prison until May 1935,3 despite the propaganda campaign advocating for their 
release taken on by the anarchist media over the course of several years. Virginio Tomas 
Denis, the fourth member of the group, managed to escape and lived some years in Spain, 
returning to Uruguay later in his life. In November 1933, he took part in the shootout in Paso 
Molino, which we will address elsewhere in the book. Arrested for this event, he confirmed 
his participation in the El Deseado case and proclaimed Kerbi and Cisneros’s innocence, 
although—it seems—without providing the names of those persons who had accompanied 
him in the action.s From the direct-action anarchists’ perspective, this statement by Denis 
was appropriate, since it did not accuse his (alleged) former comrades, but the judge 
dismissed his statement, given that Kerbi and Cisneros remained imprisoned. (I have already 


narrated my personal memories of Denis in “Circumstances of my Relation....”) 

1. [The Confederacion General del Trabajo was a trade union confederation of communist leanings founded 
in 1929 and dissolved in 1937. ] 

2. El Pais, October 7, 1931. 

3. As we have mentioned before, the journalistic material used has been that of El Pais and corresponds to 
the dates indicated in the text, with the exception of the following: S. Neves, A. Pérez, and R. Porrini, “Cronologia 
sobre anarquismo expropiador.” 

4. El Pais, November 23, 1933. 


Incident at the Chauffeur Workers Union 
(February 26, 1931) 


This incident took place on February 26, 1931, during a meeting between Argentine 
anarchists deported by Uriburu’s dictatorship (September 1930-February 1932) and 
Uruguayan comrades at the Chauffeur Workers Union local, according to the journalistic 
chronicles I rely on as sources.1 Considering the internal situation in the chauffeurs’ union 
and related branches at the time of the E] Deseado case in July 1929 (data reproduced in that 
chapter), it is striking that this new incident, quite different, had occurred at that union 
local, under communist control in 1929. But a full year and seven months has passed 
between these events, and we have no information about the inherent developments that 
might have transpired since. There is even the possibility that the theater of action might 
have actually been the Automobile Single Labor Union local, but the chronicles do not 
mention it. It is likely that the work of scholars of the labor movement could shed some light 
into this issue, but time has not permitted us to consult them. 

The first news of this event that I ever received was an oral version by El Chileno 
Gonzalez Mintrossi in jail, who had worked as a taxi driver until his detention in May 1932. 
If remember correctly, it had been indeed a very rough meeting between anarchists, whose 
central discussion might have revolved around the internal issues related to the political 
situation in Argentina, where the dictatorship had unleashed a harsh crackdown against 
libertarians. The participants’ heated mood resulted in a nonfatal stabbing incident. As to the 
place, El Chileno mentioned “the local” belonging to his union—the taxi drivers—but this is 
insufficient to dispel the subject brought up above. El Chileno didn’t say a word about 
communist presence in the meeting (mentioned in the chronicle). 

Because of the nature of the incident and its lack of repercussions, I thought of omitting 
it from this book, but after a thorough reconsideration and reflection on my aim to offer a 
brief but truthful panorama of the “universe” in which the direct-action anarchists dwelled in 
Montevideo of that time, I decided to include it in the list of events described in these pages. 

The press did not seem to care much for this matter. El Pais briefly mentions it in two 
articles, which we transcribe in part below. 


February 27, 1931 

Internal incident at the Chauffeur Workers Union. “Anarchists and communists.” “The 
reason was the meddling of communist elements in the meeting of (Argentine) deportees and 
anarchists.” “Those wounded were friends.” These were Manuel Alvarez Fernandez, found 
wounded on Ejido and Durazno streets, with eight stab wounds. (Of course, the reporter goes 
over the top; if these were indeed stab wounds, then they could not be that many. Rather, we 
believe these were simple “jabs,” if they were actually eight.) The other one was Jestis 
Martinez, who arrived at a café on 18 de Julio and Ejido streets (probably the Sportman, 
heavily frequented by anarchists), bearing two stab wounds. None of the wounded “state the 
truth.” (That is, they abide by the norm among anarchists of maintaining silence in such 
situations.) It is evident that the fight occurred at the Chauffeur Workers Union. Both 


wounded were anarchists and deportees (from Argentina). 

The police established that the incident took place during a “stormy session by 
anarchists” (where the main reason for the incident) “is constituted by the complaints 
exposed by the Argentine anarchist deportees, who accuse their local comrades of showing a 
lack of solidarity.” (That is to say, their Uruguayan comrades.) Chilean professor Godoy 
Urrutia and law student (and very esteemed anarchist) Fernandez Correa are among those 
arrested. 


February 28, 1931 

The three detained for the Chauffeur Workers Union incident—Salvador Fernandez 
Correa, Tomas Derlis Borche, and Godoy Urrutia—are released. Captain Pardeiro, from 
Investigations, has intervened in the case. The detained accuse Lieutenant Captain Sanchez, 
of the 3rd Police Precinct, of abuse. (Here end the chronicles examined.) 

El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi is not mentioned among those detained, but I believe he 
was also arrested. I could not meet Fernandez Correa, who passed away in April 1965. 
Shortly before his death, on behalf of the Uruguayan Anarchist Federation, I visited the clinic 
where he stayed, but his physical state made it impossible to conduct an interview. During 
his later years, he was director of Florida’s lyceum, and he remained consistent with his 
anarchist beliefs for the rest of his life. As for Tomas Borche, we will find him again in the 


Lecaldare case. 
1. El Pais, February 27 & 28, 1931. 


El Buen Trato Coal Yard Escape and Subsequent Captures 
(March 18, 1931) 


I will not repeat what I have previously said about the circumstances in which I met the 
direct-action anarchists in prison, those whose misadventures we are narrating. I will only 
say that it was precisely in that small prison yard where so many times I had engaged in 
conversations with them—to the left side of the left cell wing—where the cellblock or hot 
water shower stalls reserved for the “defendants” were located during my time there (1947- 
1952). 

Bearing in mind that the escape discussed here took place in 1931, it is likely that, 
between then and 1947, that area of the prison may have suffered some modifications. Sadly, 
I never asked them about this. But even if such changes had occurred in the “prison shower 
stalls” the chronicles speak about, in reference to the mouth of the tunnel, these were surely 
located there; that is, at the end of this small yard on the side of Solano Garcia Street a few 
meters away from the wall. 

Let us see how the escape took place. On March 18, 1931, at 2:00 p.m., there were 
seventy-six inmates in the yard—it was recreation hour. At the previously set time, the 
fugitives began entering into the shower stalls one by one. They were Vicente Moretti, Pedro 
Boadas Rivas, Jaime Tadeo Pefia, Agustin Garcia Capdevilla, Rafael Egiies, Medardo Rivero 
Camoirano, and Juan Carlos Cineo Funes: four of the protagonists in the Messina case and 
three of the four anarchist bakers responsible for the attack against the Estrella del Norte 
bakery in 1927 (subjects we have dealt with elsewhere).1 The fourth member of the latter 
group, Pedro Rodriguez Bonaparte, was being held in solitary that day, without any contact 
with his comrades whatsoever (although perhaps his poor mental state, already mentioned 
above, could have been the outweighing factor in his being excluded from the escape plan).2 
When we say “they were,” we mean to say that the escapees were the recipients of the escape 
plan. Nevertheless, besides the abovementioned fugitives, other inmates escape through the 
tunnel: Aurelio Rom (Antonio Moretti’s brother-in-law), Juan Santalla (Argentine, common 
criminal), Florencio S. L6pez (responsible for a triple homicide at a colony for the mentally 
ill), and Eduardo Ruibal (responsible for the death of a watchman on Cerrito Street). Aurelio 
Rom and Juan Santalla were captured as they emerged from the tunnel.s Florencio L6pez and 
Ruibal were arrested a few days later. Evidently, none of them knew about the escape plan 
but were told at the eleventh hour to take advantage of the situation, should they want to. I 
have already spoken of my relation with Aurelio Rom elsewhere. I was also very much 
acquainted to Juan Santalla in Penitentiary. He was a likeable old delinquent, but no more 
than that. I was not acquainted to Ruibal, and I only knew him by sight. He had a very good 
relationship with Vicente Moretti, which might have been the reason he was told about the 
escape at the last minute. As for Florencio Lépez, I did not meet him or hear anyone speak 
about him. 

Let us see, now, the details pertaining to the tunnel. It led from the prison into the El 
Buen Trato coal yard, located at 2599 Solano Garcia Street, which bore a little sign that read, 
“Charcoal and Coal. Home Delivery. Celerity and Care with Every Request.” (Roscigna and 
his buddies—like good revolutionaries—were kind and careful people.) 


In August 1929, an Italian couple with a young daughter moved from Buenos Aires and 
bought the lot where the coal yard is located from a Uruguayan couple. They built a sheet- 
iron building on the lot, and started a business selling coal. The Italian man, Gino Gatti, 
delivers coal bags in a small cart. (The police later discover these were actually bags of earth 
that Gatti carried on his cart to the Pocitos gully—running parallel to Pagola Street—where 
earth was allowed to be dumped in an effort to dry up the gully.)s 

In early 1931, despite the business going well, the Gatti couple decides to return to 
Argentina. “Everyone was sorry to see them go (the neighbors who he had won over), and 
Gatti the coal merchant said his goodbyes, flashing his usual friendly grin.”s 

On the coal yard side, the tunnel is four meters deep and about one meter in diameter. 
Its course is curved, in an attempt (the authorities estimate) to avoid rocky sections. Every 
eight or ten meters there is a lightbulb. The vault is braced. The journalist opines, not 
without amusement, that “Certainly no Russian gold flowed through the tunnel” (in clear 
reference to the historical divergences between anarchists and communists).7 The tunnel is 
forty-three and a half meters long; thirty cubic meters of earth were removed; and it took 
forty-five days and five men to build, according to the authorities’ calculations. The technical 
report is signed by surveyor Romeo Ferreiro and Mr. Pedro Esquerré. They add that the 
Punta Carretas prison maps date back to 1903 and that “the bases” (we believe they refer to 
the wall’s foundations) sit over earth and not over bare rock, as it was said at the time when 
the building was constructed.s 

Let us return to the day of the escape. The first sign of alarm comes from the coal yard’s 
neighbors, for they had seen several individuals coming out of the back of the shop, through 
an empty lot whose front facade lay opposite Joaquin Nufiez Street. The neighbors believe 
they are thieves who have just looted Gatti’s shop. Police and prison guards arrive right away 
and surround the perimeter. They arrest Aurelio Rom and Juan Santalla—who had come out 
of the tunnel late. The rest of the fugitives have vanished, driving cars that waited for them 
on Joaquin Nufiez Street. The authorities inspect the coal yard shop and discover the 
entrance to the tunnel.» 

Technically speaking, this is a remarkable feat by the direct-action anarchists in every 
single detail. The method used was one “from inside out,” as we have seen. This, among 
other reasons, is why it cannot be compared with the Tupamaros’ Operation Abuse 
(“Operacién El Abuso”) of 1971. Instead, it bore similarities to the April 1972, Operation 
Rooster (“Operaci6n Gallo”) by the same revolutionary organization, in which the same 
method as in El Buen Trato was applied and which saw the escape of twenty-five militants 
and sympathizers of the Movimiento de Liberaci6n Nacional-T (MLN-T—National Liberation 
Movement-Tupamaros) through the sewage system.10 

The three cars used by the anarchists to escape were found that same day—two of them 
had been stolen a while back. The police suspect Roscigna’s hand, “always mysterious, 
daring, and unpunished.” “Knowing the extraordinary solidarity of those men,” writes El 
Pais, it would not be strange at all that he had taken part in this escape. (Note the honorable 
homage paid by an ideological enemy to this characteristic trait of the anarchists.) 11 

Simon Radowitzky is wanted by the police, suspected of having participated in the 
escape. He is legally based in Uruguay, after his long season in prison in Argentina. He has 
been found, but he satisfactorily explains the use of his time during the escape. If he “has 
money” (enough not to beg, I guess), it is because he receives plenty of solidary assistance. 
Besides, he has friends in some Batllista organizations.12 


Capture of Roscigna and Others (March 26, 1931) 


On March 26, 1931, Vicente Moretti, Miguel Arcangel Roscigna, Enrique Fernando Malvicini, 
José Manuel Paz, and Alcides Lépez (or Andrés Vazquez Paredes) are arrested in a house on 
Curupi Street, close to Gral. Flores Street. These are the men who excavated the tunnel, plus 
one of the escapees. 

The owner of the house is Roberto Dassori, a man with an inconsequential criminal 
background, who lived with his family and who had ceded a section of the house to the 
fugitives. 

Furthermore, a room facing the street functioned as a “Club Colorado Radical.”13 A 
man, whose name goes unmentioned in the press, tipped off the police, which led to the 
fugitives’ arrest. According to Bayer, the informant was a former prisoner, José Sosa, who at 
the time worked as an official for the municipal “doghouse.” He saw Vicente Moretti—whom 
he knew from his stint in prison—and immediately warned the police.14 

However, El Pais states that the “doghouse” man actually denies this.1s Bayer himself 
claims also that Roscigna used to buy newspapers at a stall near his house and that the 
vendor, suspicious of his client, warned the police. The next day, the police arrive at the 
place with two Investigations agents, but Roscigna is nowhere to be seen. The affair might 
have ended there, since the tirasis do not return.17 It is hard to tell the truth about this 
matter. 

The anarchists posed no resistance. During this police operation (similar to the one 
performed on Rousseau Street in November 1928), the forces of bourgeois order were made 
up of a contingent of the 4th Cavalry Regiment and some fifty police officers.is Certainly, 
given the circumstances, the decision to surrender was the right one; the courage of a 
revolutionary lies not in a display of personal “toughness” (even if this condition is always 
worthy of admiration) but rather in the knowledge that the sacrifice of one’s life is apt only 
when the circumstances of the social war make such determination critical. 

Let us see who was captured: Miguel Arcangel Roscigno (with an “o”), Argentine, forty 
years old, poultry farmer, “without domicile” (that is, undeclared), married to Victoria 
Romano in Buenos Aires, with whom he has a daughter named Ernestina. He comes from a 
home with no hardships; he attended educational institutes. In 1909—when Radowitzky kills 
Colonel Falcén—he found interest in socialist and anarchist ideas. (This is what Roscigna 
declares, whose last name we will continue to spell this way so as not to break away with 
popular tradition....)19 

Bayer states that Roscigna’s trade was metalworker, artist blacksmith, and includes 
some praise by Emilio Uriondo—direct-action anarchist, active alongside Roscigna—about 
him. In Uriondo’s words, Roscigna was “the most intelligent of all direct-action anarchists, 
the most selfless,” a man who could have lived a comfortable and quiet life “but who chose 
to leave it all for an idea.”20 I did not have the honor to meet Roscigna, but I would like to 
convey the tone of utter respect used by the direct-action anarchists I met in prison when 
referring to him (with the exception, perhaps, of Gabino Ortells, whose mental state was 
quite special).2: 

In the chapter dedicated to the “Alarm in Uruguay over the Arrival of Roscigna and the 
Morettis” in 1927, we saw his participation in the raid at Rawson Hospital in Buenos Aires 
during that same year. But Roscigna’s revolutionary militancy did not begin there. On an 
unspecified date (at least for me, owing to a personal omission I hope to remedy), Roscigna 
managed to fill the ranks of the penitentiary staff in Ushuaia, where Radowitzky was serving 


time, in order to plan his escape, and it seems he would have managed to do it had the latter 
accepted his individual exception—a plan that Radowitzky rejected, proposing as an 
alternative the massive escape of all the prison population, which was impossible. (This is 
the version I could gather from the direct-action anarchists in Correctional Jail and 
Penitentiary; but it is evident the subject deserves more exhaustive research.) 

It is worth mentioning a chronology of Roscigna’s trajectory, but know beforehand that 
my brief review might present several gaps in time: 


Unspecified date: attempted escape plan for Radowitzky. 


January 1926: joint participation, along with Andrés Vazquez Paredes (or Alcides 
Lépez), in the San Martin Bank holdup, directed by Durruti.22 


October 1927: Rawson Hospital raid, along with the Moretti brothers and Vazquez 
Paredes (or L6pez).23 


October 1927: clandestine arrival to Uruguay with the Morettis. 24 


October 1928: Cambio Messina case. Roscigna does not participate in the event but is 
quite related to it.2s 


February 1929: he takes part in the robbery of the Kloeckner facilities in Buenos 
Aires. 26 


October 1930: (During Uriburu’s all-out crackdown) Roscigna, along with Di Giovanni, 
participates in the robbery of Obras Sanitarias’ paymaster in Buenos Aires. Seventy 
percent of the proceeds of this action are used to assist anarchist prisoners. A part of 
this assistance is brought to Montevideo by Roscigna and José Manuel Paz to finance 
the construction of the El Buen Trato tunnel.27 


March 18, 1931: Direct participation (so habitual to him) in the Punta Carretas escape, 
which we are addressing here. Considering that Gino Gatti’s establishment of El Buen 
Trato takes place in August 1929, it is likely that in the period between August 1929 
and March 1931 (about twenty months), Roscigna might have visited the shop several 
times, but I have no concrete information on the matter. 


Let us continue with the information about the rest of those captured in the house on Curupi 
Street. We already know about Vicente Salvador Moretti. We may add at this point that he is 
the only arrestee of the Punta Carretas fugitives. Alcides L6pez (or Andrés Vazquez Paredes) 
states that he is Argentine, twenty-eight years old; he arrived in Uruguay in July 1930; works 
as a painter. He acknowledges his collaboration in the construction of the tunnel and his 
activities under cover of being an associate of Gino Gatti, under the name of “Don Luis.” 2s As 
we have seen in the brief outline of Roscigna’s life, Alcides Lopez (or Vazquez Paredes) was 


an old comrade of his. José Manuel Paz (or Agustin Diaz) claims to be Spaniard, thirty-seven 
years old, a carpenter by trade, with some knowledge of electrical systems. He was in charge 
of installing the electrical grid in the tunnel. He has experience in tunnel works due to his 
activities “in two (railroads) on Guaytiquina pass” in Argentina.29 

Boadas Rivas used to talk to me about Paz, “El Gallego” or “the Galician,” quite often. 
He didn’t smoke, and if someone who came to chat with him during prison breaks was 
smoking, he demanded they did not smoke during the conversation. His favorite book was 
The Ego and Its Own, by Max Stirner. One time, while laboring in some roadworks in 
Argentina, the foreman lauded him as an “exemplary worker” before the other peons. Paz got 
offended, took out his pistol (always at hand), and forced the foreman to work a long while, 
chisel and spade in hand, as punishment, explaining to the man and the peons present that if 
he had been working at a faster pace than the others a while back, it was because he felt like 
it, not to try to gain the foreman’s sympathy. Once the deed was done, Paz, of course, took 
off. (Surely, Paz was “tough,” one of those insufferable comrades, absolutely honest, 
however, which we all have crossed paths with during our militancy.) The fifth to be 
captured was Enrique Fernando Malvicini; he claims to be Argentine, thirty-four years old, a 
construction worker by trade. He arrived in Montevideo in September last year (1930). He 
acknowledges he helped with the construction of the tunnel after talking with Gino Gatti.30 
Bayer affirms that Malvicini was an anarchist from Rosario, who had been a member of Di 
Giovanni’s group.31 

Besides the five individuals mentioned—whose main figure was Roscigna and about 
whom references abound in the press of the time—other detentions took place as well. 
Dassori, the owner of the house, is one of those arrested. Another is Ramon Lagos, Chilean, 
thirty-five years old. His arrest occurs two days before that of the group, in a house on 18 de 
Julio and Rio Branco streets. 

Lagos declares that he knew Gino Gatti and that he hid two automobiles upon his 
request, knowing they were stolen. He adds that he learned what these vehicles were for 
“eight days before” the escape.3z Lagos was an anarchist and a taxi driver. We will find his 
name again in the Lecaldare case, in May 1932, in relation to a taxi owned by him, although 
he would still be in prison at that time for his participation in the Punta Carretas escape.3s 
Other detentions—which I have not noted—probably took place in those days, but the main 
arrests are the ones detailed above. 

Regardless of the police’s success and the bourgeois press’ satisfaction with the 
captures, almost all of the fugitives are still on the loose: the three Catalans from Cambio 
Messina and three of the four bakers in the Estrella del Norte case (Rafael Egiies, Medardo 
Rivero Camoirano, and Juan Carlos Cineo Funes). But there is another very important 
character that worries the police a lot: Gino Gatti, the kind Italian man who built the depot 
of the famous coal yard and left a few days before the escape. 

Argentine police claim that Gatti’s true name is José Baldi, Italian, thirty years old, 
married to Primina Romano. Baldi arrived in Argentina in 1923. The report adds that Baldi, 
Roscigna, and Di Giovanni were all related.3s Regarding Gino Gatti, Roscigna only comments 
in his statement that it was resolved to plan the escape in the Comité Pro Presos (the Buenos 
Aires Prisoners’ Support Committee, I suppose) because of the high sentences requested by 
the Uruguayan authorities for Moretti and other imprisoned comrades, among which were 
the Catalans and the Estrella del Norte bakers. In compliance with that agreement, Gino Gatti 
(Roscigna exclusively mentions him by that name) installs “a little cabin” on the lot on 


Solano Garcia.ss I do not have any precise data about Gatti’s technical capabilities regarding 
the tunnel construction, but I assume the role of “engineer” or technical director of the works 
might be accurate. 

Once the escape occurs and the coal-selling cover is blown, some of the neighbors recall 
that Gatti’s wife told them once that her husband had been a pilot in Italy.ss Gatti never 
appeared before Uruguayan authorities. Someone with long years of anarchist militancy told 
me recently that Gino Gatti (or José Baldi) endured imprisonment in Ushuaia, but my source 
didn’t know the reasons for that detention. He added that Gatti passed away not too long ago 
in Argentina.s7 

Let us continue with some of the details related to the tunnel construction and the 
fugitives’ movements on the day of the escape. Roscigna states that he and Alcides Lopez 
began with the works (under Gino Gatti’s advice, we assume, although the deponent omits 
this detail). Toward the “middle of September” (1930), Paz and Malvicini arrived in 
Montevideo; they agree to collaborate in the endeavor, and they divide up tasks. Roscigna’s 
deposition is vague about who was first to be told about the escape plan, but he mentions 
Moretti as the alleged recipient of the news; he adds that he believes the Estrella del Norte 
bakers (“however, this is a mere supposition...”) were warned by their union comrades. He 
also mentions that the anarchists arrested in connection with the El Deseado case in July 
1929 (whom we will deal with in a subsequent chapter) did not participate in the escape (we 
don’t know the reason for their nonparticipation). 

Roscigna’s statements notwithstanding, it is clear that—as we have mentioned before— 
the escape plan included the two groups, the Messina group and the bakers. He goes on to 
say that, once the date for the escape was set, a change occurred and they eventually settled 
on Wednesday the 18th. That day, Roscigna, Paz, Lépez, and Malvicini arrive at the coal 
yard. Roscigna positioned himself in the room leading to the mouth of the tunnel; another 
one remained at the back of the coal yard to show the fugitives the path to follow in order to 
reach the vehicles; the other two slipped inside the tunnel to lift the prison’s shower stall 
tiles with a powerful jack when they heard the prisoners’ knocking signal. At 2:30 p.m., the 
fugitives and the group with the hydraulic jack showed up. They changed clothes, put on 
hats (this is 1931, a time when almost every man wore a hat), and each of them took a gun.3s 
It is at this point that the chronicle becomes confusing—ridiculous even—for if we take it 
literally, then nine people would be traveling in one of the cars, etc. Bearing in mind that 
there were seven prisoners and the liberating team was composed of four people, then we 
have eleven in total. By that elemental reason of the physical kind, the number of cars 
needed would be three. Nevertheless, we have seen that Lagos, the taxi driver, spoke of “two 
cars” he took care of hiding at Gino Gatti’s request. El Pais, in its March 19 chronicle, cited so 
many times, reports that the “three cars” used in the escape were found, adding that two of 
them had been stolen a while back. The matter is not that simple, because in addition to 
what has been said, the group did not abound in drivers. Neither the Catalans nor, allegedly, 
the bakers “chauffeured.” From the rest, we already know that Moretti was an excellent 
driver, but he had just come out of prison after more than two years behind bars, which 
made him nothing short of unfavorable to take the wheel. As for Roscigna, Lopez, and 
Malvicini, I have no information as to whether they knew how to drive. Roscigna tells us that 
Paz, however, took on driving duties of one of the cars on the day of the escape. 39 Let us just 
leave this automobile issue aside for the time being. 

Roscigna continues: He gets out of the car on Artigas Boulevard and 8 de Octubre Street 


and takes the bus to Dassori’s house. He says that, when he rented part of the house, he 
didn’t know him and didn’t explain to him either what role the house would play. The 
deponent says that, a couple of days after the escape, Moretti arrived at the house, saying he 
didn’t feel safe in the house where he was staying—along with the Catalans, it seems—and 
that he had decided to split.40 In his deposition, Moretti does not mention this fact, or if he 
does, the chronicles we use here omit it. Rather, what can be inferred from these statements 
is that Moretti sought refuge at Dassori’s place right after the escape.a1 Yet Bayer tells us that 
Moretti and the Catalans spent the night in the house of Germinal “Reveira” (I believe it is 
Germinal Regueira, who was later involved in the Lecaldare case, in May 1932) and then 
went their separate ways, with Moretti heading to Dassori’s place.42 I have no way to verify 
Moretti’s movements, but it seems certain that neither the Catalans nor the bakers ever set 
foot in Dassori’s house. One chronicle speaks about three “wings” or nuclei into which the 
fugitives and the tunnel team might have divided: 1) The “portefios” (Roscigna, Moretti, 
Malvicini, Lopez, and Paz, even though the latter was originally a Spaniard); 2) the 
“Catalans”; and 3) the “Uruguayans.”43 

As we shall see later, this classification would be, strictly speaking, haphazard, but 
perhaps it may not be so if we assign to it a relative or indicative value, since the ones 
captured on Curupi Street, after all, were exclusively part of the Argentine anarchist group, 
men directly linked to Roscigna. With this reflection, we close the overall critique of the 
escape operation. How could we explain that a job so meticulously planned and executed 
until the very liberation of the prisoners ends up eight days later in this terrible partial 
failure? How was it possible, speaking of Roscigna, that there was no foresight as regards the 
need of more “burrows”. to avoid the dangers of lodging five men in the same house, two of 
whom (Roscigna and Moretti) were known (directly or through photographs) to the police 
and the public? Why would Paz, Malvicini, and Lépez, unknown in Uruguay, have to be 
precisely next to the ones named above, who were a “hot potato,” so to speak? Certainly, the 
anarchists who planned the escape could not have missed these very important and evident 
aspects of the case; all of them (not just Roscigna) were experienced men in underground 
activities. We ought to suppose, then, that unforeseen and adverse factors might have arisen. 
For instance, an article dated March 29 states that the police suspected that, a few days 
before the capture, several fugitives might have stayed in a house on Cadiz and Larrafiaga 
streets, where two women who lived there had suddenly left. That house had been rented by 
Ramon Lagos, the taxi driver arrested for possession of the two cars.4s Roscigna himself, 
during a press interview, confirmed the existence of that house, declaring it was one of the 
havens established, but that on the day of the escape one of the cars crashed near the house, 
and it is inferred, therefore, that they decided not to return after that.4s That event, explains 
why they would not return that day, but it does not explain why they didn’t return the 
following night, for instance. The true reason—regardless of whether the accident took place 
or not—might be that the anarchist driver Lagos’s detention, two days before Roscigna, 
simply and involuntarily had the house “burned.” We will leave our critique of the escape 
here. Perhaps the basic reason for such failure consists in a general circumstance, like we’ve 
already seen in some cases and that we will continue to see in our investigation: the social 
“universe,” the direct-action anarchists’ set of human relations of that time was quite 
restricted; there weren’t many people whom they could turn to under difficult circumstances, 
and this deficiency made alternative solutions, and the necessary quick changes demanded 
by their clandestinity, difficult or impossible. 


Capture of Juan Carlos Cineo Funes (Estrella del Norte case), June 16, 1931, and Pedro 
Boadas Rivas (Messina case), July 11, 1931 


Cineo Funes was detained in Villa Luzuriaga, San Justo municipality, 27 Buenos Aires 
province.4s In July 1931, he is brought to Montevideo. A journalist of El Pais “breaks” some 
statements of the detainee, who remains incommunicado. According to the journalist, the 
fugitives had stayed in Montevideo until April 9, when they embarked from the port of 
Montevideo in a motorboat sent by Gino Gatti. They split up when they reached San 
Fernando’s vicinity. Cineo Funes stayed in an anarchist comrade’s house in Villa Luzuriaga. 
Boadas Rivas would be the only one from that group with whom Cineo Funes would remain 
close.4s Cineo Funes’s direct statements do not match what has been detailed above. He 
claims that he and other bakers traveled by motorboat and that the Catalans took the steam 
liner.so 

Let us compare this information with Boadas Rivas’s statements, made a few days later 
upon detention. 

On July 11, 1931, Boadas Rivas was detained in a house in Villa Ballester, Buenos Aires 
province, whose owner (or tenant) was an anarchist baker. 

He claims the fugitives remained in Montevideo for a month and later embarked in a 
sail and motor boat, reaching the vicinity of Ensenada, Buenos Aires. Once downtown, they 
proceeded to make arrangements to travel to Spain. Eventually, Boadas Rivas and Cineo 
Funes decide to stay in Argentina or at least not to travel to Spain. The remaining fugitives 
do leave for Spain. (The chronicle turns somewhat ambiguous in this passage. It’s unclear 
who exactly traveled to Spain, but it would be safe to assume that, at least, these were Jaime 
Tadeo Pefia, Agustin Garcia Capdevilla, and Rafael Hegiies, one of the bakers. As regards the 
other baker, Rivero Camoirano, I would not dare state the same; I simply lack any 
information about his destination or whereabouts from those dates on.) Boadas Rivas adds 
that at some point he separated from Ctineo Funes for security reasons, but the chronicle 
avoids any details in this regard. On the day of his capture, Boadas Rivas had moved to 
Capital Federal to run “diverse errands.” He was detained in the house he was lodged in and 
offered no resistance (I would guess the forces of bourgeois order were considerable, but I 
lack information about this).s: 

Many years later, Boadas Rivas confides to another journalist that his comrades traveled 
as stowaways aboard an Italian ship that bore Mussolini’s banner. When Boadas Rivas was 
captured in Villa Ballester, that same ship had returned to Buenos Aires.s2 If we compare 
Ctineo Funes’s and Boadas Rivas’s statements, we may speculate that the fugitives moved by 
motorboat (the steam liner assertion is absurd) from Montevideo to Ensenada, near La Plata, 
in mid-April 1931. (If indeed they set sail from Montevideo, we only need to look at the map 
to rule out they disembarked in San Fernando, considering the risks of a longer journey. 
Certainly, the Tigre area has always presented favorable conditions for clandestine activities, 
but the police were similarly aware of this.) Already hidden in more or less safe burrows, the 
Catalans Tadeo Pefia and Garcia Capdevilla, along with the Uruguayan Hegiies, decided to 
leave Argentina, apparently bound for Spain, on the Italian ship mentioned by Boadas Rivas, 
and they do so as stowaways with the help of some sailors. As to our presumption for 
choosing Spain as a destination, this is due (despite some versions I have not verified) to the 
fact that Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship had ended in January 1930, and in the early days of 
April 1931, the Republican regime was dawning (exactly on April 14, 1931). This political 
scenario was obviously appealing to the Catalans and even to Hegiies, who would arrive 


alongside them. These are my presumptions and hypotheses. What constitutes an absolute 
fact is that Jaime Tadeo Pefia, Agustin Garcia Capdevilla, and Rafael Hegiies were never 
captured (at least in connection with their debts to the Uruguayan authorities). In 1953 (or 
1954), Rafael Hegiies voluntarily returned to Uruguay; he carried out some formalities before 
the police and judges and quietly settled in his country of origin. Because of the amount of 
time that had passed since the Estrella del Norte case and the El Buen Trato escape, those 
felonies had legally expired. 

Elsewhere in this chapter, we have mentioned the three wings or nuclei (the 
Argentines, the Catalans, and the Uruguayan bakers) the press spoke about. I bring it up 
again to say that, as we have seen, there was some truth to that idea. When choosing 
between remaining in Argentina or traveling away (to Spain or somewhere else), the nuclei 
break away. Bearing in mind the significance of this alternative, it seems legitimate to 
speculate that—at least in the Catalans and Uruguayans’ case—such nuclei were not 
cohesively strong or unified in regard to tactical objectives of real magnitude. Let us turn to 
what Boadas Rivas says several years later in the Marcha interview about his activities in 
Argentina in the time between his “disembarkation” in Ensenada in mid-April 1931, and his 
capture, on July 11 of that year. Uriburu was still holding on to power and on June 12, 
Argentine direct-action anarchists killed Avellaneda’s chief of police, Major Rosasco. 

In this interview, Boadas Rivas says there was a conspiratorial air in the towns and 
cities of Argentina; it was thought that Alvear’s arrival would unleash the revolution.ss 
Boadas Rivas took part in several conspiratorial meetings, not because he believed in Alvear, 
of course, but rather because he thought, “Since I’ve fucked up in Montevideo, at least I can 
help bring down a dictator here,” referring to Uriburu.s4 So the Spaniard Boadas Rivas 
decided to stay in Argentina to keep up the struggle, in any way he could, against his 
historical enemies, the owners of power. Just like many Spaniards who emigrated to these 
lands for economic reasons and stayed forever, the revolutionaries who arrived for political 
reasons sometimes did the same. 

As for Cineo Funes, who also stayed behind in Argentina, I have no information about 
his decision and didn’t meet him in prison. He was released two or three years before I was 
incarcerated in Punta Carretas in 1947. 

Finally, as to Rivero Camoirano, I have no information about his destination after the 
escape, with the exception of some mention in the press on August 13, 1931, where it is 
reported that the fugitive bakers Rafael Hegiies and Medardo Rivero Camoirano might be in 
the vicinity of Colonia.ss 
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Attack against Argentino Pesce 
(May 27, 1931) 


Around 4:00 p.m. on May 27, 1931, Argentino Pesce was walking down Monte Caseros Street 
when he suffered a shotgun wound to his right arm. The shot originated from a silver-colored 
Buick, driven by a young man. The wounded man is twenty-four years of age, Argentine but 
“with twenty-three years of residence” in Uruguay, domiciled at 5 Julio César Street 
(Pocitos), and he works as an employee at “Military Sanity.” The wound resulted in the 
amputation of his right arm at “the middle one-third.” 

Pesce states that the car was “a rental car” and its plates began with number 69. A bus 
passed by right after, and despite the wounded man signaling for it to stop, it went by 
without reducing its speed, even though the driver saw a wounded man needing assistance. 
Moments later, another bus arrives, and this time it stops. The bus personnel and some 
passengers help the victim. He claims that he has no enemies and does not know who his 
attackers might be. He adds that he had visited his mother that afternoon at 66 Juan Cabal 
Street, leaving there just before 4:00 p.m. and taking the eastern sidewalk of Monte Caseros 
Street on his way to the hospital where he worked. (We guess “Military Sanity” was the 
name given to the actual “Armed Forces Central Hospital,” located at 3050 8 de Octubre 
Street.) At that time, the deponent heard “a loud explosion” he attributed to the “bursting of 
a tire” but realized right away that he had been shot. 

The same day of this serious incident, the 24th Police Precinct reports the following to 
their colleagues on the 23rd Police Precinct: “Professional chauffeur” Luis Borgiani claims 
that, while waiting at his stop on Rondeau and Uruguay streets, a passenger got in (regular 
stature, Caucasian, “brown” sunglasses) and asked him to take him to a clinic on Uruguay 
and Médanos streets. There, the passenger got out and, moments later, got in again, asking to 
be taken to Pajas Blancas “with the aim of picking up a sick patient.” When they got to the 
“gates” of that beach resort, they spotted a man walking down the highway. At that instant, 
the passenger took out a gun and demanded Borgiani hand over the car. He obliged; the 
other man got into the car and they ordered the deponent to walk “to the outskirts,” handing 
him three pesos to “afford the charges (of the journey) back to his home.” The “passenger” 
immediately took over the wheel and they left for downtown. It was approximately 2:30 p.m. 

Once their colleagues received the report, the captain of the 23rd Police Precinct 
headed to Pajas Blancas and made some inquiries around the neighborhood. He found that 
some neighbors witnessed a taxi—with similar characteristics to the carjacked vehicle—drive 
by “at high speed.” A motorboat was seen around the same time, anchored at “one of the 
beaches, the property of Mr. Bernardo Metol.” Moments later, it sped away “out into the 
river.” Such was the result of the investigations taken over by the 23rd Police Precinct, 
reported to Chief of Police Alfredo Baldomir. 

The day after the attack, on May 28, 1931, the captain of 13th Police Precinct reports 
to the chief of police, Colonel Baldomir, what we transcribe below: 

At the time of the incident, Pesce was walking on the eastern sidewalk of Monte 
Caseros Street, heading south. As he arrived at the intersection with Mariano Moreno Street, 
he heard a car’s brakes squealing as it came to a stop. There was a simultaneous explosion, 


which he assumed to be a tire bursting, but he immediately felt a pain in his right arm. When 
he turned around and looked toward the car, he saw it was driven by a young thin man, 
wearing a light-colored cap. There was another person in the vehicle, who “dropped rapidly 
in the seat,” preventing Pesce from seeing his face. Believing the gunshot could have been 
unintentional, “an accidental discharge,” he yelled at them “not to leave him like this, 
helpless,” but “the chauffeur, who seemed to hesitate after looking at him for a few seconds,” 
eventually drove away at great speed. 

The victim believes he was mistaken for someone else, since he has no enemies. There 
were no eyewitnesses. The wound was inflicted by a shotgun projectile. 

Simultaneously, this police precinct receives a search-and-seizure warrant for the taxi 
with license plate 69-553, carjacked at gunpoint in Pajas Blancas. This vehicle was found 
that afternoon in the 7th Police Precinct. A “blasted cartridge” was found inside. The relation 
between both events seems evident, the report states. 

As to Pesce’s claim that the attackers would have mistaken him for another person, as 
he has no enemies, the reporting captain has reservations about the veracity of this claim, 
“for the time and the place allowed them to single him out perfectly before firing the shot,” 
and the author of the report is inclined to believe that Pesce is not fully disclosing all the 
necessary information for the clarification of the case, “deeming it convenient that no 
personal affair that may prejudice a third party should come to light.” 

Report by Chief of Investigations Carlos Nogués to the chief of police, dated May 30, 
1931. The report refers to inquiries made in regard to the motorboat seen in Pajas Blancas at 
2:00 p.m. on May 28, and whose movements caught the attention of a local neighbor. Other 
witnesses report that ten or fifteen days earlier “a motorboat” was seen in the same location 
and that its passengers were engaged in suspicious activity. (We believe this piece of 
information regarding the mysterious motorboat had no relation to the Pesce case, since it is 


no longer mentioned in later inquiries related to the case.) 

1. Our source for this chapter has been the court file entitled “Luis Borgiani—Argentino Pesce.” First 
Instance Court, Second Rotation. (This file has 18 folios.) When we address the lengthy file “Domingo Aquino and 
Others,” we will witness the repercussions of the Pesce case. 


Frigorifico Nacional Paymaster Robbery 
(November 9, 1931) 


This incident occurred on November 9, 1931, at 1:40 p.m. in the 24th Police Precinct 
jurisdiction, on José Batlle and Ordonez Avenue (the official name of the avenue toward 
Fortaleza del Cerro) and Holanda Street.: Here, a truck belonging to the national 
meatpacking plant (Frigorifico Nacional) is burglarized. In the truck were the driver, Natalio 
Urzi; the paymaster, Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain; and a guard, Mario Lescano. They were 
headed to the Banco Reptblica’s Cerro branch to deposit the company’s funds. The driver 
and the guard were shot dead, but the paymaster was unharmed. The perpetrators were four 
men who arrived on the scene in a taxi previously stolen on Sim6n Martinez and Camino de 
Tropas streets, where they forced the driver to get out of the vehicle. 

These men took position at the intersection of Batlle y Ordofiez Avenue and Holanda 
Street, waiting for the truck. When it showed up, they opened fire from the leftward side 
(that is, from a northwest position).2 The paymaster saved his life by taking cover on the 
cabin’s floor and throwing out the money bag.3 The driver opened the truck door and 
attempted to get out without fully stopping the vehicle. He yelled at the assailants not to 
shoot, but he was caught by a bullet at that very moment. The guard was traveling on the 
small truck’s trailer; he was the only one with a gun but didn’t have time to shoot and was 
left fatally wounded on board the truck. After getting the money, the assailants got into a 
taxi and quickly escaped down Cuba Street, turning toward downtown on Carlos M. Ramirez 
Street. Casings from a .38-caliber pistol and a .44 Winchester rifle were found at the scene. 

The robbers’ taxi was found later that afternoon on Foch Street, near Trapani Street 
(Prado Norte). Inside the vehicle was the money case (empty, of course), several business 
documents belonging to the robbed company, and a red-striped cotton scarf. Police forensics 
experts examined a fingerprint found on one of the car’s doors.s 

The day after the robbery (November 10), the police, acting under a judge’s authority, 
raid 1108 Instrucciones Street and 14 Corneille Street, which neighbor the place where the 
taxi was found. In the former, lives Miguel Ramos Garcia; his “concubine” Isabel Fernandez; 
brothers José and Virgilio Giménez Igualada; and “the woman” Pura Ruiz, “Vicente Salvador 
Moretti’s concubine, currently imprisoned in ... Punta Carretas.” The house on Corneille 
Street is occupied by Fernando Zeballos, Miguel Arcelles (Peruvian), Luis A. Varela Batista, 
and “the woman” Josefa Cabrera de Caballero. All of them, according to the Argentine 
authorities, are “dangerous anarchists,” part of “La Antorcha” group, and have recently been 
deported from Argentina.7 

All these individuals are detained because their appearance coincides with the 
assailants’ physiognomic features as declared by the taxi driver, Angel Lago (whose vehicle 
was used in the incident), and the paymaster, Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain.s 

Several eyewitnesses to the robbery claim to recognize José Giménez Igualada and 
Miguel Arcelles as two of the perpetrators.» Lago, the taxi driver, accuses both of them.1o 
(Before we continue, let us clarify that this witness named Angel Lago has nothing to do with 
taxi driver Ramon Lagos, anarchist and collaborator in the El Buen Trato escape, for which 
he is imprisoned at the time of this incident.) 


Out of the group detained during these raids, the judge, on December 1, orders the 
temporary detention of Miguel Ramos Garcia, Spaniard, forty-four years old, single, bus 
driver; José Giménez Igualada, Spaniard, thirty-one years old, one year of residence in 
Uruguay, single, chauffeur; and Miguel Arcelles (or Arcelli), Peruvian, one year of residence 
in the country, thirty-four years old, married, employee.11 Only Miguel Ramos Garcia is 
released on his own recognizance on December 24.12 The other two remain in prison. We 
think the judge’s decision is based on the fact that none of the witnesses accuse Miguel 
Ramos Garcia but—as we have mentioned—several of them, however, do recognize José 
Giménez Igualada and Miguel Arcelles as participants in the incident. 

The accused deny any involvement in the robbery and claim to have been in their own 
homes during the time when the criminal acts took place.1s (We have assessed this time as 
being of approximately one hour: from 1:00 p.m., when the “clients” get into the taxi, until 
2:00 p.m., when the abandoned car was found.)14 There are no contradictions between the 
detainees’ alibis and the depositions by the other occupants of the two houses: both agree 
that, during this time, none of them were outside their homes.is Some neighbors are also 
questioned about the matter, and there is nothing in their statements that refutes Giménez 
Igualada’s and Arcelles’s testimonies about their whereabouts.16 

The eyewitnesses who had accused Giménez Igualada and Arcelles later recant their 
accusations and say they can’t be sure if they are the same persons or not. The change in 
their statements occurs on December 14.17 The same happens with the owners of a gun shop 
where the bullets used in the incident were bought. They described to the police certain 
physical features of the individuals who purchased those projectiles but deny that such 
observations were enough to render a positive identification.1s Martinez Ainzuain, the 
surviving paymaster, doesn’t recognize them, and he even says that none of them is the 
robber who spoke to him, whose physical traits he remembers clearly.19 

But Angel Lago, the taxi driver, defends his accusation at this hearing on December 14. 
When asked whether Giménez Igualada and Arcelles are two of the four individuals who 
occupied his car on that tragic day, November 9, he replies, “To the deponent, they are the 
same.”20 We should note that prior to Lago ratifying his statement before the judge, the 
police put on a “reconstruction” of the taxi ride, taking Lago and detainees Giménez Igualada 
and Arcelles along. As José P. Casas (chief of Investigations) states to Col. Alfredo Baldomir 
(chief of Montevideo Police), “After this procedure was complete, Lago’s depositions 
(dubious at first) take on a more substantial tone and evidentiary value, and he identifies 
José Giménez as the individual who sat opposite him ... and the abovementioned Miguel 
Arcelli, as the person who took a seat next to him.”2: 

The investigating magistrate denies Giménez Igualada and Arcelles’s release based 
solely on Lago’s accusation. “I shall demonstrate with evidence that the chauffeur Lago was 
subject to a truly indignant torture by the police (so that) he accused Giménez and Arcelles 
by any means,” states Dr. Lorenzo Carnelli, defense attorney of both detainees, in his plea of 
December 17, 1931.22 We believe that Carnelli was referring to the psychological torture or 
moral pressure exerted by the police on the taxi driver to accuse the defendants. I personally 
think this man could not afford to be mistaken about the two defendants’ identities, although 
he might have been mistaken about one of them. Thus, his conduct was simply infamous. 
Several months later, on May 30, 1932, Lago withdraws his accusation, claiming that “he can 
no longer be sure whether or not the indicted occupied his car” (on the day of November 9, 
1931).23 Yet the date of Lago’s statement coincides with the detention and statements by the 


first indicted for the Lecaldare case (May 27, 1932), whose repercussions—as we shall see 
later—focused the attention of police and judges, and dispelled suspicions against Giménez 
Igualada and Arcelles. 

The defense of both indicted men was taken on by Dr. Lorenzo Carnelli, whose pleas, 
strong and brilliant, deny the existence of any proof whatsoever against his defendants. 
Nevertheless, and despite gaining ground in their favor with some of the mentioned 
statements by those involved in the Lecaldare case, Giménez Igualada and Arcelles remained 
in prison until August 5, 1932, when they were released on their own recognizance. 24 That is, 
after nine months behind bars. It is worth asking ourselves how much longer they would 
have remained in prison had the arrests of May and June 1932 not taken place. As “crowning 
glory” in this legal barbarity, let us see what Judge Ratl Bastos said in his release decree: 
“Aware of the fact that no unfavorable proof ... toward José Giménez and Miguel Arcelles 
results from the latest inquiries in the summary proceedings on Aquino and others,” their 
release is granted.2s 

This paragraph refers to Domingo Aquino’s depositions in regard to the Frigorifico 
Nacional paymaster robbery, which do not mention Giménez Igualada or Arcelles as being 
involved in the case. (We will address these depositions in the chapter dedicated to the 
detentions and indictments of the Pesce, Pardeiro, and Lecaldare cases.) 

We thus close our summary of this incident. We will now proceed with some details of 
interest. 


Location of the Taxi before the Attack 


According to the sketch signed by the court clerk,2. the assailants parked the carjacked taxi 
on Batlle y Ordofiez Avenue, some forty meters “up” from the latter’s intersection with 
Holanda Street; that is, toward Fortaleza. Allegedly—we believe—the driver remained in the 
car. 


The Attack, According to Witnesses 


Lila de Vargas, single, twenty-four years old, washer, domiciled on “Cuba and Nueva 
Granada streets” (this seems to have been the former name of Batlle y Ordonez Avenue), 
claims to have seen four men “walking by her house,” “holding some newspapers in their 
hands.” When the “little truck” came to the intersection of Batlle Avenue and Holanda Street, 
three of the men opened fire on the vehicle, one from the front and the others from right to 
left. One of the individuals bore a long gun, whereas the others had pistols. When the 
deponent realized what was happening, she ran toward the scene, “calling out ... for the 
police and screaming ... ‘Murderers!’” One of the assailants, “upon hearing the deponent’s 
screams,” “turned his head toward her and gave her a fierce look,” before getting into the 
car. Three days later, this witness identifies José Giménez Igualada as the individual who 
“looked at her wickedly.”27 Dr. Carnelli would later claim that Lila is “a customary drunkard, 
making big and frequent scenes in the streets” of Cerro,2s and therefore, her testimony 
against Giménez Igualada cannot be considered valid. 

Puro Concepcién Machado, newspaper boy, fifteen years old, domiciled at 472 Bolivia 
Street. Minutes before the robbery, this kid, who was walking toward Fortaleza, found a man 
“on his back in the street gutter on the avenue, reading a Tit-Bits” (a magazine that old folks 
like the author might remember well). The boy “noticed a poster that depicted a mule anda 


female elephant ... and stopped to read the joke.” “The guy with the magazine said, 
‘Whatcha doin’, kid?” to which he replied, “Just hanging ’round,” and both started 
commenting “what a cold summer it was.” Then the man, “taking out his watch” (a pocket 
watch, as it used to be the norm in 1931), said, “Damn, I mean, damn, I’m running late,” and 
he stood up and both said goodbye. Five minutes later, the shooting began. The witness then 
saw, from afar, that three individuals had “surrounded the truck.” He would later identify 
José Giménez Igualada as “the man who most looks like the person he spoke to” in the 
circumstances described.29 

The only survivor to the robbery, Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain, the meatpacking plant’s 
paymaster, states that he is thirty-one years old, single, and lives at 1011 Grecia Street. On 
the 9th, they were heading to the Banco Reptblica’s Cerro branch to deposit the money of 
the previous week’s Friday and Saturday sales. They were driving down “the road that joins 
Casab6o neighborhood and Panoramas Avenue (that is to say, down Holanda Street and the 
intersection of Batlle y Ordofez Avenue) At this point, he heard two or three shots and saw 
that three or four men were shooting at the vehicle from the front but at different angles 
(fanning out). The deponent “leaned forward as much as he could while asking the 
watchman (the guard Lescano), who was driving in the inner seat, to fire at the assailants.” 
“Hearing the first explosions, the chauffeur ... abandoned the vehicle without bringing it toa 
stop” as he screamed at the assailants “not to shoot,” opening the door to get out but falling 
wounded instead. The deponent, “believing the motive of the attack was robbery, threw the 
money bag” out the door. He saw one of the individuals immediately come closer. 
Addressing one of his comrades, “whom the deponent could not see” (because he was still 
leaning over his seat), this man said, “Don’t kill him, don’t kill him....” This same individual 
asked the deponent where the money bag was, and the latter replied he had just thrown it on 
the ground. From the front seat, the man took “a kind of leather haversack” containing 
“meaningless papers,” a detail the deponent mentioned to the assailant, without the latter 
changing his course of action. Eventually, the man “put his hand inside the car, where the 
guard was sitting, and removed something, (the deponent) could not tell what,” and “after 
that, they all left” down Cuba Street in “a car with lowered curtains.” (Apparently, the object 
removed by the assailant was the guard Lescano’s revolver, who was already fatally 
wounded. This gun appeared on the street, three meters before the robbed truck.) The 
deponent claims he “always took the same route” to deposit the money and that “there must 
be many neighbors aware” of this itinerary. On the afternoon of the robbery, he was carrying 
10,500 (ten thousand, five hundred pesos) in the case. 30 


The Victims’ Wounds 


Unfortunately, the handwritten forensic medical report was difficult for me to read, given 
that it was mostly illegible.s1 But the 24th Police Precinct (Cerro) report to the chief of police 
states that Lescano presented five gunshot wounds,32 whereas the driver Natalio Urzi 
presented only one fatal wound to the head.3s This seems to confirm the presumption that 
the assailants attempted to “secure” the guard, who would have posed resistance. El Plata 
newspaper, in its November 13, 1931 edition, states that Lescano—the guard—was the “most 
resolute and dangerous” of all those traveling in the truck. It adds that it is noteworthy that 
“the majority of the bullets aimed at the little truck were directed toward the back, precisely 
were the guard was traveling.”34 Another report by the same 24th Police Precinct asserts that 


there are ten bullet holes to that area of the truck.ss 


Discovery of Two Winchesters 


On November 14, the 20th Police Precinct reports the discovery of a package containing two 
.44 Winchester rifles in an empty lot on Propios Road, between Instrucciones and Coronel 
Raiz streets (that is, around the corner from José Giménez Igualada’s house, about six blocks 
from Arcelles’s place, and seven blocks from the location where the taxi was found). The 
firearms were loaded and wrapped “in two copies of El Dia dated October 9 and 10 of the 
current year.” (A month before the event.) Two young men who were hunting birds found 
them. Lago “identified the wrapping as the same as the one carried by the individuals” who 
carjacked his vehicle (a package inside which the assailants concealed long guns).36 It is 
worth noting, however, what one of the individuals who discovered the package explains 
about the discovery: Washington Didégenes Casal, eighteen years old, single, ice seller, 
domiciled at 114 Instrucciones Street (that is, a neighbor of José Giménez Igualada), claims 
that he was busy hunting birds with his friend Alfredo Bregoncio in a lot located on Propios 
Road, which has an “adobe garden wall” belonging to the Jesuit school or seminar. At one 
moment, the deponent “stood still” and “thought about what Captain Bonino had told him, 
that (according to him) it would be good to inspect the surroundings.” He then “saw a 
bundle slightly protruding from between the vines,” which, along with other bushes, covered 
the terrain. And so, the protruding bundle was found to contain the guns.37 Captain Bonino 
was the “Inspector General of Orders,” who “at the time was covering the area” and arrived 
at the place “almost simultaneously to the discovery” of the weapons.:s Indeed, the perfect 
coincidence between recalling the captain’s (supposedly recent) advice and finding the 
package seems a little suspicious. We also ought to bear in mind that the empty lot was 
located near the accused José Giménez Igualada’s domicile, which leads us to believe there 
must have been a likely police “frame-up” in order to aggravate his situation. (We will also 
see that another discovery takes place in that same area some time later.) As for fingerprints, 
no relation whatsoever is established between the suspects and the Winchesters. The War 
Armory, however, reports that “only (one of them) shows signs of having been used” 
(without adding anything further).39 


Second Discovery of Weapons 


On November 16—two days after the first finding—the court clerk certifies that, upon 
receiving notice by the 20th Police Precinct, the judge arrived at the scene where the 
Winchesters were found; that is, in front of “the adobe garden wall of the Jesuit school, on 
the side of Propios Road,” and the police officials showed the judge a revolver and “some 
bullets wrapped in a white handkerchief” found at the scene. “By virtue of the preceding 
verifications,” the judge performed a “visual inspection” at the estate at 1108 Instrucciones 
Street, “located around the corner of the scene of the finding.” On the date of this “visual 
inspection,” all the occupants of the house, including Miguel Ramos Garcia and José 
Giménez Igualada, are still inside. The judge seized “two white handkerchiefs,” “one of 
which was located in the laundry,” and orders the detainees to be subjected to an 
examination at the Chemistry Institute.4o (We suppose that the judge’s intention was to 
determine, through an analysis, whether or not the handkerchief with the bullets and these 
other two from Giménez Igualada’s house belonged to the same person.) On November 20, 


the institute reports that it has received two handkerchiefs (we believe one of them is the 
bullets handkerchief and the other, the one seized from the house). It states the both items 
“presented small stains, suspected of being blood and mucus.” It further claims that, indeed, 
it is human blood. And, “as regards the second question raised by the police (who wish to 
know “whether the mucus observed on the handkerchiefs belongs to the same person”), the 
institute cannot offer “any response on the matter, since this is outside the specialization of 
this (body).”41 

Neither was there a positive result on the fingerprint examination of one of the bullets 
found at this second discovery, which did have a fingerprint. 42 The forensic technicians state 
that the quality of the fingerprint is insufficient to determine a positive identification. 
However, they are able to determine that it does not belong to José Giménez Igualada. 43 

Casas’s report—which we have cited above—details that the author of this second 
finding is Eugenio Tarlera, captain of the 3rd Police Precinct, along with other officers. 
According to Casas, Tarlera “managed to prove” that the bullets of this second finding and 
others that were found in the abandoned taxi “were acquired at the Gun Shop of Izquierdo 
and Co., located at 1487 Florida on the 4th day of the present month.” 44 

The text (addressed to the chief of police, Colonel Baldomir) also says that the person 
who purchased those bullets “could very well be the aforementioned José Giménez Igualada, 
considering the positive identification of his person by salesmen Izquierdo and Mognoni,” the 
gun shop owners.4s This hope by the police was shattered when, in their corresponding 
ratifications, none of them identified Giménez Igualada as the person who purchased the 
bullets. 4 

As a closing remark on this subject of the second finding, it is worth underscoring that 
paragraph that refers to the bullets “left by the robbers in the car, inside a box for a .38- 
caliber revolver,”47 which according to Captain Tarlera were purchased at Izquierdo’s gun 
shop. I think that this is likely true and that Tarlera or some colleague of his took them from 
there and made them “appear” some time later in the lot around Giménez Igualada’s house. 
But what is strange is that, although several objects are mentioned in the report on the 
discovery and search of the abandoned taxi, no bullets of any kind are listed. 4s 


Intimidatory Visits 


On December 17, the 24th Police Precinct captain informs Colonel Baldomir that the 
“woman” Lila de Vargas, eyewitness to the robbery, filed a report claiming that, on 
December 8, three unknown men came to her house and requested a heater and mate to 
“make a stop” in the stroll they were seemingly engaged in around the area (close to 
Fortaleza). She indulged, and during a conversation, the recent robbery and her imminent 
ratification of her testimony on the matter were brought up. It was then that one of the 
visitors told her that she “should not prejudice sick people like Giménez,” who suffered from 
asthma, and further suggested that she retract her accusation against him, offering some 
money in return. The deponent rejected the proposal, and the men left. Three days later, on 
December 11, another two unknown individuals visited her, and one of them requested the 
same from her, in order for Giménez Igualada to avoid “a long sentence.” Once again, she 
refused to bow. The men left, but this time issued some threats against her. The 24th Police 
Precinct captain immediately reported this news to the investigating magistrate, Dr. Gerardo 
Gonzalez Mourigan, who supported the preventive surveillance of Lila’s home, ordered by 


the chief of police. The latter has also confirmed with the area’s neighbors that, certainly, on 
December 11, two unknown men drank beer in one of the neighborhood’s shops and inquired 
about the deponent’s address.49 In her December 14 ratification of her statements—three 
days after the last “visit”—Lila retracts her initial accusation and claims that she “cannot tell 
whether he is the same; that, as she had stated before, he is the one who looks most like the 
man.”s0 This phrase does not represent exactly what she said in her first statement, where she 
“recognizes the detainee Giménez” as one of the robbers.s1 


Author’s Personal Assumptions and Assessments 


I obviously do not condone the deaths that resulted from the robbery. It is likely that, to 
realize their aim (a typical expropriation act), simply intercepting the truck with the car 
would have sufficed. Nevertheless, it is wise not to lose sight of the social context of that 
time and its norms, which we have addressed in the Cambio Messina case (see Roscigna’s 
thoughts on the matter, conveyed by Boadas Rivas to the author). What I’m trying to say is 
that, even though the whole robbery procedure could have been the one indicated above, it 
is likely that the guard Lescano would have resisted at all costs, putting his life on the line. 
The information we have gathered from the press and the court file we analyzed (see 
paragraph, “The Victims’ Wounds”) seem to justify this presumption. Among the data, we 
should include the paymaster Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain’s statements—also cited (“while 
asking the watchman, who was driving in the inner seat, to fire at the assailants” )—despite 
our need to acknowledge that such a phrase seems to contradict the deponent’s real conduct 
—quite prudent—when he threw the bag out into the street. 

The police’s intention, by “fabricating” Giménez Igualada and Arcelles’s responsibility 
in this serious episode, seems clear enough—in particular when considering the “discovery” 
of the weapons and munitions. 

Let us briefly review the case: 

—tThe verified facts: There are two bullet boxes, one for a Winchester and another for a 
.38-caliber revolver. The gun shop employee, Izquierdo, and his colleague acknowledge (by 
the boxes’ inscriptions) that they sold those projectiles.s2 

—tThe police versions: According to Casas, two Winchesters and “a certain amount” of 
Winchester bullets were found in the mentioned lot during the initial discovery.ss In the 
second discovery, a .38-caliber revolver, a box of Winchester bullets, and “other projectiles” 
were found at the same place.ss A box of .38-caliber bullets was found, adds Casas, inside the 
abandoned taxi.ss 

—My observations: There is neither a mention of bullets of any kind in the police report 
detailing the car finding nor of any weapons.s« But in that police operation, both Casas and 
Captain Bonino are present (the one who suggested to the young man hunting birds in the lot 
that it would be convenient to “inspect the surroundings...”). Another important detail 
concerns the witnesses who saw the assailants get out of the car and their subsequent escape. 
They offer details regarding the assailants’ physical features but don’t say anything about 
them carrying bundles or packages the size of a long gun.s7 

—My conclusions: The perpetrators left the Winchesters and the bullet boxes 
(Winchester and 38.mm) in the car, having previously attempted to wipe off any fingerprints 
with a rag, and fled with their revolvers. When the car is found, Casas and Bonino order that 
there be no mention of the weapons and projectiles found in the report. This is November 9, 


the day of the robbery. On the 14th, Bonino takes it upon himself to hide the Winchesters 
and “a certain quantity of bullets” in the empty lot, suggests to the young bird hunter what 
we already know, and it is he who effectively makes the initial “discovery.” On November 
16, Captain Tarlera, as diligent as his colleagues, makes the second “discovery”—a common 
revolver (.38-caliber) and the box of Winchester bullets, which had been actually found 
inside the taxi days before. After this, they visit several gun shops, showing the box of 
projectiles and their corresponding inscriptions, and indeed salesman Izquierdo and his 
colleague acknowledge having sold said projectiles, since they keep a copy of the receipt of 
purchase they handed to the unknown customer. Eventually, Casas, in his report to the chief 
of police, introduces the “detail”—deliberately omitted before—that a box of .38-caliber 
bullets had been found inside the taxi, and he links this fact with the box of Winchester 
bullets “found” by Captain Tarlera. 

In short, the police took advantage of the ungrateful circumstance that the actual 
robbers abandoned the taxi in the vicinity of Giménez Igualada’s and Arcelles’s homes— 
probably ignoring this fact—to set up their accusation, which, notwithstanding its 
“carelessness,” was close to achieving its objective. 

When we address the consequences of the capture and the statements of those involved 
in Lecaldare’s death, we will see what Domingo Aquino and El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi 
have to say about the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster. I believe Aquino could 
have been involved in this robbery, although perhaps not directly, as he claims under 
pressure of brutal punishments. Regarding El Chileno, who is implicated in this case by 
Aquino’s statements, I find it interesting to note the likeness of his features to Lila de 
Vargas’s descriptions (as per El Pais, December 19, 1931) of one of the persons who 
intimidated her during those visits we have mentioned above. We will also see that the 
paymaster Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain believed he was indeed one of the assailants, although 
he refrained from fully asserting this. Yet El Chileno claims he was outside Montevideo on 
the day of the robbery and provides verifiable evidence to the fact, which failed to be 
investigated. I’m inclined to believe that he could have also been involved in the case, 
though not directly. (It is certainly a pity that during those long months when I shared a cell 
in Penitentiary with these two men, whom I regard and respect, I never asked them about 
this matter.) 

In the same section of this book, we will analyze other information that points to Bruno 
Antonelli (“Facha Bruta” or “Ugly Face,” faccia brutta) and “Piojo Blanco” (“White Louse”) as 
authors of that robbery; both of them were anarchists (or sympathizers with the anarchist 
ideal), who resided in Argentina and who are also thought to have been involved in the 
Pardeiro case. 

Oddly enough, and despite the gravity of the case in question and the lack of scruples of 
police, prosecutors, and judges to punish the direct-action anarchists of the time in any way 
possible, there was no indictment whatsoever regarding the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s 


paymaster, and the case was shelved.ss 
1. [Fortaleza del Cerro, meaning Cerro Fortress, takes its name from a military observation post and 
lighthouse located on Cerro de Montevideo, the highest hill overlooking the Bay of Montevideo.] 
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Attack against Espana and Anido, Leaders of the Free Bakers Society 
(December 9, 1931) 


As we have seen, 1931 was a year in which direct-action anarchists held a prominent place 
in the public opinion and the press. When this next attack occurred, it had hardly been a 
month since the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery and barely eight months and a few 
days since the El Buen Trato escape. Also, the Argentine state had just killed Di Giovanni and 
Scarf6 by firing squad in February, and in June, the anarchists had killed Major Rosasco, 
chief of Avellaneda police. 

The attack described here was, once again, an act of union reprisal. Certainly, in order 
to properly assess this event, we should frame it within the context of the class struggle of 
the time and, in particular, with the bakers’ union. For this reason, it would demand a 
thorough investigation, but we are unable to engage in that ourselves. We will limit 
ourselves, then, to the essential information that we do possess on that context, and we will 
analyze the incident in that regard. 

The Sociedad de Panaderos Libres (Free Bakers Society) was a “yellow” union 
organization, or bosses’ union, directed by Juan M. Espana Cotelo and Antonio Anido, 
president and secretary, respectively, and was strongly opposed to the bakers’ union, which 
was run by anarchists. In 1922, an attack against Espafia took place: a bomb was thrown 
against the Free Bakers Society—the details of which we won’t get into.1 Espafia was claimed 
to be a “shaker” (police informant), and he had collaborated with the police in the capture of 
the anarchist bakers who attacked the Estrella del Norte bakery in 1927.2 

Back to 1931... On the night of Sunday, December 6, at around 9:00 p.m., Espana and 
Anido were chatting on the sidewalk a few meters away from the Free Bakers Society local, 
which was located on Minas and Lima streets. They were fired upon by two men who 
immediately fled in a “double phaeton”-type car, which was waiting for them nearby. Some 
people heard the gunshots and witnessed the attackers escape—one of them wore a “peaked 
cap” and the other a “gacho” or fedora (a very popular item of male clothing at the time).3 

Espana suffered several wounds and was admitted to Maciel Hospital. It’s unclear 
whether or not Anido was also wounded, but we know that he responded by firing two shots 
with his revolver, neither of which hit their target. Notwithstanding the lack of further 
information, journalists observed the police “looked quite optimistic,” and they mention 
Pardeiro’s involvement in the investigation.4 

On December 8, two days after the attack, the police get their first lead. The wife of a 
“chauffeur” by the name of Florentino Lé6pez Naya shows up at Investigations explaining that 
her husband has been absent from her home for “two days,” ever since he left for work at 
5:00 p.m. on December 6 in his taxi, license plate 69.151, whose stop is based in front of the 
Parque Hotel. She hasn’t heard from him since. She adds that they were married only a few 
months ago and get along well, which leads her to suspect his absence might be related to 
“some abnormal event.” She further states that, two years ago, her husband worked at the 
Genovesa bakery. 

On that basis, the police suspect Lopez Naya’s absence could be related to the recent 
attack. They determine that he had embarked on the Ciudad de Buenos Aires steamer on 


December 7 toward that city. They further discover his taxi “hidden inside a garage” at 1800 
Gonzalo Ramirez Street, where Genaro Naya, his cousin, lives. Genaro Naya claims that on 
the morning of December 7, his cousin told him he had to leave the country, offering no 
explanation, and asked him to sell his car. They went to a notary and had the power of 
attorney granted to a sister of Florentino Lopez Naya. Police inspect the car and conclude the 
hood had been replaced.s 

From here on, Casas, the chief of Investigations, questions Espafia Cotelo, who is 
“recovering from the wounds he received.” He “speaks clearly,” affirming that he knew his 
attackers were Abelardo Pita Cobelo (sic) and Florentino Lépez Naya, “whom he knew from a 
while back and with whom he had had some issues” (likely, union related, but the chronicle 
does not include any details). He adds that he had remained silent on this because he feared 
the possibility of a new aggression during his internment at Maciel Hospital, a place that “did 
not offer him much assurance on that matter.” Espafia claims that Lopez Naya was the 
shooter, but that Abelardo Pita was also wielding a revolver, “in case Lopez failed in his 
attempt.” Once on the ground, Espafia claims, he “pretended to be dead” to avoid being shot 
at again. Seeing him down, one of the aggressors told the other, “He won’t bother us 
anymore.” Anido, seeing the aggressors flee, “ran and took cover next to a grocery’s door, 
shot at them twice, but missed.”s 

Pita is immediately arrested in his home at 1501 Guayabo Street, where a loaded .32- 
caliber revolver is found. This is December 21. He denies any involvement in the attack and 
claims that, at that time, he was working at the Genovesa bakery, located at 25 de Agosto 
Street, between Ituzaingé and Juan C. Gémez streets—a fact confirmed by his coworkers. 
The bakery’s owners state that “there was no control regarding workers’ entry and exit from 
the premises.” Police suspect Pita “could very well have gone back to his shift at the bakery 
after the attack”; thus, this alibi was of great significance. 

Judge Gonzalez Mourigan ordered Pita to remain incommunicado at Central Jail. An 
Investigations officer traveled to Buenos Aires to “cooperate with the inquest about to take 
place in the capital,” where Florentino L6pez Naya had been captured.7 

On December 24, Lépez Naya is brought back from Buenos Aires. The detained denies 
all accusations.s Nevertheless, four days later, on December 28, he confesses to his 
participation in the attack and states that Pita threatened him, forcing him to shoot at Espajfia 
and Anido.» (We will examine this claim below.) 

Abelardo Pita and Florentino Lépez Naya were imprisoned for five years and two 
months. They were released on February 22, 1937.10 Here end the press chronicles we have 
relied on as sources. 

After my release from Penitentiary in April 1952, I visited Abelardo Pita in his home. I 
don’t remember the address exactly, but it could very well be the one that appears in these 
chronicles. He was still active in his old classist organization, the bakers’ union, and he still 
had time to occasionally visit Boadas Rivas and Vicente Moretti, whom he had met in prison. 
He may even had visited Aquino, but I cannot attest to that. 

As for Pedro Bonaparte (the Estrella del Norte inmate)—Pita’s comrade of ideas and 
union colleague—I have already stated elsewhere (see “Circumstances of my Relation...”) 
that Pita had offered his solidary support during his whole ordeal in prison. His militant 
solidary attitude over the years represents for me his most admirable character trait, 
although not his only one. A direct-action anarchist hid behind the “old” Abelardo Pita’s 
quiet and cordial countenance. At the time of our visit, I simply lacked any knowledge of the 


event we have just examined. 

In general, the press reports of this attack against Espafia and Anido coincide with the 
facts, and there’s no reason to doubt that Pita and Lopez Naya were involved in the 
aggression, although allegedly other comrades from the bakers’ union may have participated 
in the planning and decision or, at least, were aware of it, for it would be absurd to imagine 
that Pita and Lépez Naya would have shot Espafia due to a “personal grudge.” The “grudge” 
(and quite a significant one indeed) against the leaders of the Free Bakers Society was a 
collective one—the whole of the anarchist bakers’ union. To illustrate this group complicity, 
it is worth mentioning that Pita’s coworkers at the Genovesa bakery deliberately lied (as it is 
the duty of good militants) to “cover” for him. He certainly could not have been working at 
the time of the attack, though he did arrive later for his shift. 

The report filed by Lopez Naya’s wife regarding his disappearance—even if it may seem 
absurd at first—may very well have been true, given that the police had no reason to 
fabricate such a report. I have no information about Lépez Naya’s personality, but we should 
take into consideration that they were a recent couple, barely a few months old, and so the 
woman may not have developed the “get used to it” attitude that the direct-action anarchists’ 
female comrades displayed at that time, which allowed them to sense danger and take on a 
reserved posture in those circumstances, without knowing the compromising details of their 
husbands’ actions. (We slightly touch the underlying subject of machismo here, which 
permeated the realm of the direct-action anarchists; its significance notwithstanding, it does 
not constitute part of our framework.) In short, this report by L6pez Naya’s wife is likely 
true, and it would have sufficed to trigger his and (through his torture) Pita’s arrest, even if 
Espana had voluntarily remained silent or had been unable to identify his aggressors. 

Let us address now the statement the press attributed to L6pez Naya in regard to the 
idea that Pita threatened him, forcing him to take part in the attack. The rational content of 
that phrase is evidently false, as can be attested from the general context of the direct-action 
anarchists’ method of operation and even their ideological foundations. The anarchists 
rejected all kind of “leadership,” all the more so if it was of the authoritarian kind, which 
does not exclude the historical fact of the existence of (in Durruti’s case, for instance) 
“natural-born leaders,” voluntarily accepted, in a brotherly and egalitarian relationship. We 
are left with the question of whether Lopez Naya actually claimed to have been threatened to 
take part in the attack and, if he did, to explore the motives behind this. 

Regarding the first point, I believe it may be true, and I say this based on the following 
(which involves my response to the second point). The police knew—thanks to the leaders of 
the Free Bakers Society—that Abelardo Pita was a renowned anarchist in the bakers’ union, 
and therefore it aimed to inflate his share of responsibility in the attack as much as possible. 
But Espafia—as we have seen—states that Pita did not fire his weapon, even though it was 
loaded and ready. (This statement honors his person, because Espafia probably hated Pita a 
lot more than he hated Lépez Naya, who had not been part of the bakers’ union for over two 
years.) Thus, the police (let us remember that Pardeiro was involved in the case) tortured 
L6pez Naya between December 24 and 28, forcing him to confess his own participation in 
the attack and, also, to falsely accuse Pita, claiming he had coerced him to act under threats, 
with the sole intention of aggravating his situation. 

We have no information about Pita’s statements. He was arrested on December 21, 
according to an article published in El Plata at the time, and was doubtless tortured. (In order 
to dispel that matter, it would be necessary to examine the respective court file, as we have 


done with more serious cases.) 


1. 
2. Ibid. 

3. El Plata, December 7, 1931. 

4. Ibid. 

5. El Plata, December 21, 1931 (there are photographs of Pita and Lépez Naya). 
6. 
7 
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El Pais, December 8, 1931. 
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. El Pais, December 25, 1931. 
. El Pais, December 29, 1931. 
0. El Pais, February 23, 1937. 
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Fernando O’Neill Cuesta, author. Courtesy of Ediciones Ctilmine. 


Official seal of the baker workers’ Prisoner Support Commitee, ca. 1927. (Estrella del Norte case file, Baker Workers 
Resistance Society folder, Judicial Archive, Montevideo.) 
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One of the many posters found in the Judicial Archive’s vaults related to the Baker Workers Resistance Society, or bakers 
union, ca. January 1923 . This one depicts a rally in support of Kurt Wilckens, who had just been murdered in prison in 
Buenos Aires a few days before. Wilckens avenged Patagonia’s rural workers by killing Lieutenant Colonel Varela. (Estrella 
del Norte case file, Baker Workers Resistance Society folder, Judicial Archive, Montevideo.) 
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Poster in support of Pedro Rodriguez Bonaparte, one of the perpetrators of the attack against the Estrella del Norte bakery, 
calling for a baker workers general assembly, ca. January 1927. (Estrella del Norte case file, Baker Workers Resistance 
Society folder, Judicial Archive, Montevideo.) 


Reducto street car station, site of a union reprisal action in September 1927. (© Mundo Uruguayo magazine, 1953.) 
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El Pais, October 26, 1928. The day after the robbery of Cambio Messina. The press assumes Roscigna and the Morettis are 
to blame. (Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 
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El Pais, March 27, 1931. “The Gang’s Aces Have Fallen” reads the headline. The “gang” includes those direct-action 
anarchists who had built the tunnel from El Buen Trato coal yard into Punta Carretas Penitentiary. (Courtesy of Biblioteca 
Nacional de Uruguay.) 
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El Plata, November 11, 1931. News of arrests and raids in relation to the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery. 
(Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 
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Rafael Egiies or Hegiies, police mugshot. Estrella del Norte case, January 1927. (Judicial Archive, Montevideo.) 


Pedro Rodriguez Bonaparte, police mugshot. Estrella del Norte case, January 1927. (Judicial Archive, Montevideo.) 


Juan Carlos Ctineo (top) and Medardo Rivero Camoirano (bottom), police mugshots. Estrella del Norte case, January 
1927. (Judicial Archive, Montevideo.) 


a PPTOGRAPIA DEL PREVENIDO: FRANCISCO GOMEZ LEIRA. 
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 POTOGRAPIA DEL PREVENIDO: JOSE PAREDBS PINON. 


Francisco Gomez Leira, aka “Bollito” or “Little Bun” (top), and José Paredes Pifién (bottom), fellow bakers, police 
mugshots. Estrella del Norte case, January 1927. (Judicial Archive, Montevideo.) 


Aurelio Rom, counterfeiter (Lola Rom’s brother), 1929. According to author F. O’Neill Cuesta, “I did not include [him] 
among the direct-action anarchists because [his] motives [...] and general conduct in jail would not have justified [it]. 
Aurelio was Antonio Moretti’s brother-in-law [...] and son of a well-known anarchist female militant. This is the reason 
why I got to know many of the details related to the realm of the anarchists engaged in direct action” (page 54). (Photo 
courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


Enrique Malvicini, 1931. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


Miguel Arcangel Roscigna, 1931. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


Agustin Garcia Capdevilla, ca. 1928. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


Jaime Tadeo Pefia, ca. 1928. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


Juan Arlore, owner of the Rousseau St. safe house, ca. 1928. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


Pedro Boadas Rivas, ca. 1928. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


Lola Rom (Antonio Moretti’s partner), 1929. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


José Manuel Paz, 1931. (Photo courtesy of Fabricio Vomero, Montevideo.) 


El Plata, November 10, 1931. Police evidence (Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery case): “The money bag, the bag 
with nickel coins, and a bullet box found in the taxi.” (Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 
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El Plata, December 7, 1931. Free Bakers Society local. (Attack against Espafia and Anido, leaders of the Free Bakers 
Society.) The caption reads, “The baker workers local’s facade in whose vicinity the bloody event took place.” (Courtesy of 
Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 
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El Pais, June 5, 1932. “Is He in Jail?” The Brazilian (“El Brasilero”) Alvaro Correa do Nascimento, Eleazar Hagman’s killer 
and participant in the Lecaldare case, is believed to be under arrest in Buenos Aires. (Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de 
Uruguay.) 
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El Pais, January 12, 1927. Pedro Bonaparte is led to the courthouse to testify for his participation in the Estrella del 
Norte case. (Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 
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El Pais, June 8, 1932. Suspects in the Lecaldare case are lined up for identification at Investigations Police headquarters. 
(Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 


El Plata, February 24, 1932. Police Captain Pardeiro’s car after being ambushed and riddled with bullets. Pardeiro was the 
béte noire of Uruguayan anarchists of that era. (Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 


La Mariana, November 21, 1933. Virgilio Tomas Denis, one of the anarchists implicated in the shootout in Paso Molino is 
arrested. He had also been involved in the El Deseado case. (Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 


Punta Carretas Penitentiary, ca. 1915. (Courtesy of Biblioteca Nacional de Uruguay.) 


Eleazar Hagman’s Death 
(February 19, 1932) 


We originally decided not to include this episode in our inventory of events related to the 
direct-action anarchists in the 1927-1937 period because we considered it a case exclusively 
motivated by interpersonal conflict, which had nothing to do with the social issues affecting 
anarchists at the time. I must confess that I didn’t know about the existence of this incident 
even after I’d started this research; I found out, though—through El] Chileno Gonzalez 
Mintrossi—that some of the Penitentiary guards had, years before, beaten a Brazilian 
anarchist—Correa do Nascimento—to death. As we will see now, he is one of the two main 
characters in this event; the other is Eleazar Hagman, his victim. 

Had I omitted this episode, a sort of “vacuum” or “lacuna” would have occurred in the 
book, since Correa do Nascimento is infamously linked to the Lecaldare case, which took 
place a few months after Hagman’s death and which, sadly, must appear in our work. And 
so, I decided to address Hagman’s death. 

Eleazar Hagman was from the Ukraine, born in 1901.1 I don’t have information about 
his arrival in the Americas, but we do know that, at least between 1922 and 1930, he lived 
and worked in Buenos Aires province.2 In May 1930, he settled in Montevideo with his 
friend, Mario Citrini (who was probably also a foreigner).3 In Montevideo, Hagman began 
working as a “merchant” in Mr. Celio Pinko’s business (a clothing store). Pinko was 
Romanian, thirty-two years old, and married. He’d lived in Uruguay for fifteen years, and his 
home and business were located at 117 Manuel Herrera and Obes streets. Hagman was 
single and occupied a room in his boss’s home, where he also had meals. Both Celio and his 
wife—Rosa Goldin Pinko—had a very good relationship with their employee, whom they 
considered a person of “good customs, trustworthy, who didn’t discuss his ideas, and was 
reserved.”s 

In 1922, in Mercedes, Buenos Aires province, Hagman established a strong friendship 
with Alvaro Correa do Nascimento, Brazilian, twenty-three years old, who professed 
anarchist ideas. Ten years later, Correa do Nascimento would kill Hagman with two fatal 
shots. Correa do Nascimento is in business,s or at least that is his “legal cover.” Years later, 
during his deposition before a judge, he claimed to be a “cabinetmaker” by trade.7 Though 
we know little about his life, he himself says he took part in “a revolutionary movement in 
his country”—according to a friend of Hagman.s (We guess he’s referring to the 1930 
revolution that brought Getulio Vargas to power in Brazil.) Another of the witnesses 
mentioned (Mario Citrini) claims that Hagman introduced him to Correa do Nascimento in 
Mercedes as a “close friend” and later confided that the Brazilian had once proposed a plan 
to him to make one of Hagman’s employers sign a promissory note, immediately kill him, 
and later cash the note.» (It seems such a plan did not come into fruition and remained only a 
conversation.) 

In November 1931, Alvaro Correa do Nascimento settled in Montevideo at the request 
of his brother, Breno do Nascimento, who had a grocery store on La Paz Street.10 

At this point in his life, Alvaro was a married man with a twelve-year-old daughter 


(from a former marriage) and three young children with his current wife.11 In December that 
year, the couple rented an estate in Buceo neighborhood, A. Prats Street, between M. 
Gonzalez and Tezanos streets, handing in a deposit of “fifty-four pesos,” the equivalent of 
three months’ rent.12 The couple spent a lot of money; the man had no job and invested a lot 
of his time fishing—claimed the rented estate’s owners—and received visits by “strange 
people.”13 (Let us not forget that we are in Montevideo in 1931, where “tourists” were 
infrequent.) 

In early January 1932, Hagman and Correa do Nascimento meet again—accidentally, it 
seems—and resume their friendship. The Brazilian would state, years later, that Hagman 
began frequenting his home and gave dance lessons to his daughter (the older one, we 
presume).i14 These visits included baths at the beach, in which Hagman and the family take 
part (according to Pinko, his boss, to whom Hagman had mentioned this fact).1s 

On Saturday, February 20, 1932, Eleazar Hagman was found dead on the shores of the 
Miguelete Creek, in the vicinity of “Mendilaharzu country estate,” by a peon working there.1s 
The place is desolate and lush. Among the dead man’s clothes, an identification cedula was 
found, issued in Argentina, a nickel watch, and several receipts from Casa Artigas, the 
property of Celio Pinko. The body has two gunshot wounds: one above the right nipple, with 
an exit hole in the back; and another on the right cheek, with an exit hole on the opposite 
side.17 

We have already seen that Pinko and his wife held Hagman in high esteem. Upon news 
of his employee’s death, this feeling grows into an implacable punishing desire against 
Hagman’s killer, and Pinko begins to submit to the police every single piece of information 
that could lead to the identification of the perpetrator. Among the significant reports the 
Pinko couple furnishes the police with, we may highlight the few relations Hagman had, like 
“a Brazilian based in Buenos Aires,” who had a little house in Buceo where he spent the 
summer season. Hagman had told his boss that the Brazilian “was a great anarchist, capable 
of anything.” 1s 

“Last Wednesday” (February 17, 1932), his employee told him that the Brazilian was 
leaving for Buenos Aires that day, and that he would go to the port to say goodbye. He later 
told him that his friend had requested he take and send a wind-up gramophone or Victrola, 
which he could not carry due to having too much baggage. The next day, Hagman found that 
the Villalonga Company charged thirty pesos in freight charges, but on that same day he 
received a telegram by the Brazilian stating not to send the gramophone because he would 
return to Montevideo.19 

On Friday (February 19), between 11:30 a.m. and noon, the Brazilian showed up at 
Pinko’s house asking for Hagman, and they had a chat alone. After Pinko—interrupting the 
conversation—asked the Brazilian what difficulties he had encountered regarding the failed 
shipping of the gramophone, he replied the ship was a “tourist steamer” and therefore did 
not carry baggage (that exceeded the regular weight). Pinko considered this odd, and so the 
Brazilian said, “You may have traveled a lot, but I’ve done fifty trips in one year.” 20 (I have 
deliberately collected this passage because it likely implies two things: on Pinko’s part, an 
indiscreet curiosity and a certain sense of envy or antagonism toward the apparent social 
“status” of his visitor, which was annoying to him; on the Brazilian’s side, an attitude of low 
or infantile arrogance.) 

After this interview, the Brazilian told Hagman that he would return to Buenos Aires 
that very day; the latter asked his friend “where they would meet” (meaning, where they 


would meet to say goodbye, etc.), and the Brazilian replied that “he was going to catch a bite 
and then he would go see a friend on Sim6n Martinez and Emilio Romero streets,” a person 
Hagman did not know. (This is Pinko’s version of the events, and though he was present, he 
seems to not have heard or understood that the men had agreed to meet in Café Vaccaro at 
five that afternoon.)2 After this spiel, the Brazilian left. 

Around five in the afternoon, Hagman went out to the street, after confiding to Pinko’s 
wife minutes earlier that he “had a bad feeling.” 22 

That was the last time the Pinko couple saw Hagman alive. 

When Pinko was asked about whether Hagman had been romantically involved with 
any woman, he said that he frequented a woman in La Teja, who was client and debtor of 
Pinko’s.23 

Later on, Pinko states that his former employee had a joyful character, didn’t carry 
weapons, and, it seems,“had had a long relationship with a sister of the Brazilian’s wife,” 
suggesting to the police they inquire about this to Hagman’s washerwoman, whom he had 
opened up to on several occasions.2s This laundress’ name is Rosa Torres, and she claims he 
confided to her that he “was having an affair with the Brazilian’s wife, and that if he ever 
found out about it ... he would kill them both.” 2s 

Pinko not only offered the police important information, including this indirect 
implication, but he also gave them the name and address, in Argentina, of Alvaro Correa do 
Nascimento, which he had found in Hagman’s address book.2s And, on top of that, he 
specifically traveled to Buenos Aires and, in collaboration with an Argentine police officer by 
the name of Sabatti, has Correa do Nascimento detained.2 This detention took place on 
March 1, 1932.28 However, these diligences yielded no results because there wasn’t enough 
evidence to request the Brazilian’s extradition (as Casas, chief of Investigations, told the 
judge).2o Hence, Correa do Nascimento is “immediately” released.30 We need to bear in mind 
that Pardeiro was attacked barely five days after Hagman’s death (February 24, 1932), and 
this could have probably resulted in a lack of interest in the Hagman case by Uruguayan 
police and courts alike. In any case, it seems strange that this extra-official investigation by 
Pinko is not rejected outright and doesn’t provoke feelings of “professional jealousy” by 
Uruguay’s police. 

When we address the Lecaldare case, we will see that in (approximately) April of the 
same year, 1932, Alvaro Correa do Nascimento returns to Montevideo, becomes involved 
with anarchist and related elements, and plans with them a couple of robberies, out of which 
he eventually desists, and returns to Buenos Aires.31 But some of his collaborators don’t agree 
with his opinion and decide to go ahead with the robberies, with disastrous results. On June 
4, 1932, Alvaro Correa do Nascimento is once more detained in Buenos Aires, this time 
implicated in the Lecaldare case,32 in whose planning he did partake, although he did not act 
and even opposed its realization. 

Correa do Nascimento remains behind bars in Argentina from then on and is ultimately 
extradited to Uruguay in May 1934—almost two years later.s3 In Montevideo, he is subjected 
to a “severe interrogation,” carried out by José P. Casas, chief of Investigations; Capt. Pablo 
Cavassa; and Lt. Capt. Ramon Bebana, who wrote the report. The report claims that the 
detainee denied any involvement in the events attributed to him, but he later “emphatically 
declares” that he is “Hagman’s killer, and he also offers details regarding his involvement in 
the preparations of the Cambio Fortuna robbery (Lecaldare case).34 Let us now examine his 
deposition before the judge, as it relates to Hagman’s death, leaving aside momentarily the 


subject of Cambio Fortuna. 

It is January 1932. “A few days later,” after being reunited with his old friend Hagman 
—states Correa do Nascimento—his wife told him Hagman “would wink at her” and “pinch 
her” at the beach, but the deponent doesn’t think much of it and simply attributes this to his 
friend’s “playful” character.ss He goes on to state that he and Hagman decided to work as 
partners in business (of an undisclosed nature) in Buenos Aires. 

Eventually Correa do Nascimento and his family leave the house in Buceo on February 
17 and move to the Argentine capital.ss During the journey, his wife says that she is uneasy 
about the projected business partnership with Hagman due to his attitudes (mentioned 
before) toward her, which were not to be taken lightly (as her husband supposed); Hagman 
indeed “had adamantly wanted to possess her and she had rejected him,” though she feared 
this could repeat itself.s7 

Once they arrived in Buenos Aires, the deponent decided to return to Montevideo the 
next day to demand some explanation from Hagman. In Montevideo, they met in Café 
Vaccaro, located on General Flores Street, and there, Hagman, “with total cynicism, 
confessed that (what his wife had told him) was true and that it was consistent with his ideas 
... about free love, adding that he would have proceeded further and become intimate with 
his wife had she consented to it and that (the deponent should not meddle in this affair, for 
the decision) pertained to a reciprocal feeling between a man and a woman.” 3s 

Upon hearing this, “the deponent concealed the impression this had on him and set his 
mind to kill him.” With this aim and searching for “an appropriate place to murder him with 
a chance of impunity,” he invited Hagman to accompany him to collect a debt from someone 
whose name and address he did not know. Hagman agreed, “unaware of the deponent’s 
intentions.” They both got on a bus, and when they reached a bridge over the Miguelete 
Creek on Millan Street, Correa do Nascimento urged Hagman to get off, with the pretext of 
taking a shortcut.s9 So they did, and they both stepped into the side of the Miguelete Creek, 
“walking down its right bank, upstream.” After a three-hundred-meter march, they reached 
some cornfields, and “Hagman, perhaps realizing or suspecting the deponent’s intentions, 
attempted to back away, but Correa do Nascimento said, ‘Here ends your stint as seducer of 
married women’ and shot him with his .38 pistol, wounding him on his right side. He was 
clumsy with the gun, and another shot was fired, which hit Hagman in the head. This took 
place at half past nine in the evening of February 19, 1932.”40 

The deponent then retraced his steps and took a bus on Millan Street toward Customs, 
arriving at the docks around 9:45 p.m. to embark on the “steam liner,” using a return ticket 
he had bought in Buenos Aires.41 The deponent states he bought the pistol at Banco 
Municipal de Préstamos in Buenos Aires in an auction and sold it on the day he returned, in a 
pawn shop at 25 de Mayo Street, near Corrientes Avenue. 2 

This was Alvaro Correa do Nascimento’s deposition regarding his motive and modus 
operandi in the death of Eleazar Hagman. We don’t believe, however, that it’s exactly true. 
Rather, it could all have happened as we will detail below. 

A love affair occurred (clandestine, of course) between Hagman and Correa do 
Nascimento’s wife. Correa do Nascimento suspected it, but during his return journey to 
Buenos Aires with his family, something happened that confirmed his suspicions or, at least, 
seriously aggravated them. He immediately resolved to kill Hagman and take revenge or, if 
he wasn’t positive, find out the truth by talking to him. He then telegraphs Hagman not to 
ship the gramophone to Buenos Aires—with the corresponding ticket, bearing his name and 


address, remaining in his and the freight forwarder’s possession—and announces his 
immediate return to Montevideo. He arrives in the city and pays Hagman a visit at his home, 
and they have a brief yet harsh conversation with his boss, Pinko—two significant blunders 
that seem to evince a very infuriated mood. He leaves, having arranged his and Hagman’s 
rendezvous at Café Vaccaro. 

Hagman seems uneasy as well, although he may have been uncertain as to whether his 
friend would bring up the subject of his relationship with his wife at the afternoon meeting. 
As he leaves, he tells Pinko’s wife that he has “a bad feeling.” 

It’s possible that the Brazilian didn’t say a word about the matter at the lounge of Café 
Vaccaro because he’d already decided to kill him. They spoke about other unrelated issues, 
and Correa do Nascimento later invited Hagman to go out into the street with the excuse of 
collecting the abovementioned debt from a customer. It is also possible that Correa do 
Nascimento asked him whether it was true that he was having an affair with his wife, and 
Hagman would have replied positively, even referring to the “free love” subject. We need to 
keep in mind that both men knew each other for a few years, had engaged in some shady 
dealings on several occasions (let us remember the alleged criminal project mentioned by 
Citrini), and likely shared (theoretically, at least) the idea of free love, quite popular among 
anarchist and related media at the time.If the latter scenario did occur, then Correa do 
Nascimento listened as his suspicions were confirmed and then pretended to accept it 
unflinchingly, deciding, however, to carry out what he had “drafted”: Eleazar Hagman’s 
death. 

This is very similar to what he confesses before the judge, though with a significant 
variation: he hides his condition as betrayed husband (“horned”) and portrays his 
(unfaithful) wife as loyal to the marriage, with her personal dignity unjustly attacked. I 
believe this could have been so due to the fact that Correa do Nascimento’s revenge does not 
“fit,” psychologically speaking, with the portrayal of a liberal and tolerant husband, who 
does not give much importance to Hagman’s “playful” attitudes toward his wife. Had he 
certainly been not jealous and indifferent when his wife told him the news, and had it been 
true that she had to explicitly express the offensive nature of Hagman’s behavior, then Correa 
do Nascimento would have merely cut ties with Hagman and maybe harshly reproached his 
disloyal behavior, but would not have killed him. (All this does not translate to my 
condoning of Correa do Nascimento’s revenge, for that is another subject altogether that does 
not matter much.) 

In other words, it is a sad episode. Poor Hagman perished by “womanizing.” 

As for Alvaro Correa do Nascimento’s personality as a whole, I lack much information 
about it; I do have the impression that he was allegedly an “anarcho-bandit,” a type of 
individual who greatly differs from the “direct-action anarchist.” Both deliberately violate 
the bourgeois legal order, but their aims could not be any more different. 

The former is, to put it simply, an individualist who seeks to satisfy his material welfare 
aspirations without much thought over the means to obtain them, which does not prevent 
him from engaging in possible solidary actions with those anarchists he may be acquainted 
to. The direct-action anarchist, on the other hand, acts on social or collective motivations, 
even in those cases where he may have dissociated himself from his original trade or 
profession due to repeated clandestine activities and the implications that this type of life 
demands. 

Let us leave my speculations and personal assessments aside, however, and return to 


the facts. On July 3, 1934 (approximately one and a half months after his extradition to 
Uruguay), Alvaro Correa do Nascimento died at 5:00 a.m. in Penitentiary “due to head 
trauma and concussion, suicide attempt, as stated in the medical report signed by Dr. Acosta 
y Lara, that remains archived,” according to the “official testimony” given before the “Civil 
State Officer of Section 18th of the Capital Department” by the director of the Penitentiary 
Facility, Mr. José Puig Maciel. This document bearing the director’s signature is dated August 
20, 1934.43 Yet Judge Ratil Bastos, on previous notes dated August 14 and 15, 1934, had 
requested the “death certificate” of said inmate,s4 and not just a mere “testimony” from the 
Penitentiary director mentioning the “medical certificate by Dr. Acosta y Lara” “that remains 
archived.” At first glance, one could perceive something odd in this “suicide attempt,” since 
later on the very same “civil state officer,” José Puig Maciel, states in a note: “Montevideo— 
August 19—1934,” “The requested testimony of death is submitted on this date to the 
corresponding court.”4s That is, there is still talk of a “testimony” (certainly, the note by the 
penitentiary director) but not of the “death certificate” extended by said doctor, and the 
matter ends there. There are no additional words referencing Alvaro Correa do Nascimento’s 
death in the lengthy file entitled “Domingo Aquino and Others,” where these files belong. 

The suspicious “careless” registry of Correa do Nascimento’s demise can only be 
explained by the simple fact that he died as a consequence of a terrible beating by the 
penitentiary guards, as El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi assured me, although he did not offer 
details of the event. I could not state with certainty whether some of the anarchists I met in 
prison verified this version, but I feel some of them did. 

Anyway, I have no reason to doubt Gonzalez Mintrossi’s assertion, much less after 
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Assassination of Police Captain Pardeiro 
(February 24, 1932) 


This is the most important case of all those featuring the direct-action anarchists in Uruguay 
in the period researched and, as such, we give it special attention. Our main source for this 
case is a series of court files: 1) “Luis Pardeiro Sontie-José Chebel Seluja—Their Deaths,” 
First Instance Court, Second Rotation. Judge Gerardo Gonzalez Mourigan. 2) “Juan Pardo 
Suarez and Others—Currency Counterfeiting.” First Instance Court, First Rotation. Judge 
Bolivar Balifias. 3) “Domingo Aquino and Others”—“Homicides and Robberies.” First 
Instance Court, Third Rotation. Judge Ratil Bastos. We will also cite some press reports and 
assorted texts as complement. 

This chapter is divided into four periods, well defined, which range from the day of the 
attack until the release of the last one of those sentenced for it in February 1959, twenty- 
seven years later. 

Each period consists of a summary and a chronology, where we will briefly describe the 
most important details. This may satisfy the curiosity of those readers with a lack of time to 
engage in the full reading of each section. However, this will be followed by a “Details of the 
Period” section, which will inevitably involve a dry exposition of facts, for the nature of the 
events and the sources mentioned thus demand it. Besides, the reader knows that I shared a 
cell in Penitentiary with Domingo Aquino and José Gonzalez Mintrossi, El Chileno, two of 
those implicated in the Pardeiro case. This personal circumstance and the respect I have for 
those men is another reason for an obliged and careful approach to the matter at hand. 


First Period: February 24 to March 11, 1932 


Summary 


On Wednesday, February 24, 1932, at 1:32 p.m., at the intersection of Artigas Boulevard and 
Monte Caseros Street, the car carrying Investigations Capt. Luis Pardeiro Sontie, driven by 
the chauffeur José Chebel Seluja, came under fire by three men positioned nearby. Both 
officials died from gunshot wounds within minutes. The perpetrators fled on foot down 
Hocquart Street until they reached Coquimbo Street, near Paullier Street, where they jumped 
into a parked car, started it, and escaped. The vehicle was later abandoned on Ceibal and 
Pando streets, close to the Spanish Hospital.1 


Chronology of the Period 


(We omit it in this first period for being unnecessary) 


Details of the Period 


february 24, 1932. Report by the 8th Police Precinct. Around 2:00 p.m., Captain Pardeiro 
was traveling in an Investigations car driven by José Seluja. When they hit the curve on 


Artigas Boulevard toward Monte Caseros Street, “three individuals,” who were waiting for 
the car to pass by, engaged in a “heavy discharge of gunfire” over Pardeiro’s car “as it slowed 
down due to the pronounced curve.” As a result of the attack, the “aforementioned officials” 
were wounded and were taken to the Italian Hospital. 

The perpetrators fled “by means of a red-colored vehicle they had found during their 
escape, after being chased for some blocks by several people who did not manage to catch 
them.”2 

(Note: The reader ought to bear in mind that, in 1932, the railroad tracks ran parallel to 
Monte Caseros Street. There were protective barriers established at the intersection of Artigas 
Boulevard and Pagola Street, but even when these were raised, the vehicles cruising down 
the boulevard had to necessarily slow down to cross the tracks.) 

february 24 (cont.): Certification by Judge Gonzalez Mourigan, who first arrives at the 
Italian Hospital, where the victims “had perished moments before” his arrival. He attests that 
Pardeiro bears a gunshot wound to the head, with “loss of brain matter,” and an exit hole on 
the right side. He also has a gunshot wound “on the left ankle.” The driver bears “two 
wounds by the same caliber weapon on the left side of the thorax.” The judge orders an 
autopsy be performed by two medical examiners.s 

After the judge’s inspection, the “death scene” is examined. “Several high-ranking 
police officials” are present. It is determined that the vehicle sits “over the eastern sidewalk 
of Artigas Boulevard.” “The top is sunk at the end of its left side, as a consequence of the 
violent maneuver by which it stopped after the driver lost control of the vehicle.” The car 
presents several bullet holes: one on the left side of the top, “which, on the inside, 
corresponds to the position of Captain Pardeiro’s head, since he was traveling on that side of 
the car.” “Another one at the center of the tail light assembly, and another one slightly to the 
right; two on the back side of the trunk, toward the right and to the left of the spare tire; and 
another one slightly lower, to the left.” “On the left-hand side of the car: one bullet hole on 
that side’s tail lights, which are broken; a friction on the upper side of the door; another 
[bullet hole] at its center, and another in the area between the front and back doors; another 
one at the upper center of the front door; one on the front windshield; one on the front seat; 
two on the metallic plate behind the front seat; another on the inner side of the right front 
door, and another on the back seat’s backrest. All these bullet holes present a left-to-right 
trajectory.” 

There is blood and “brain matter” on “the left side of the back seat.”4 

The car used in the escape is found on Pando and Ceibal streets. The judge arrives at 
the scene and witnesses the examination and photographing of (potential) fingerprints. The 
car’s license plate number is 33.510.s 

february 24 (cont.). Juan Martin Carrique’s testimony before the judge. He is 
Uruguayan, nineteen years old, an “iceman” (delivers ice bars, quite common in 1932). 

“That afternoon,” around 1:30 p.m., he was walking down Nueva Palmira toward La 
Comercial neighborhood when he noticed “three individuals sitting down over some mounds 
of earth that exist in that area” on Artigas Boulevard and Hocquart Street. He also witnessed 
the arrival of a blue taxi with black fenders, the license plate of which he doesn’t remember. 
A man got out of the car and delivered a package to the three individuals. At that moment, 
the man gesticulated—addressing the others—signaling toward La Comercial neighborhood. 
The deponent then continued walking down Hocquart Street, but “two blocks” away, he “felt 
several explosions and at that ... moment he saw” a man yelling “Stop, you thieves,” “down 


Victoria Street in the direction of Martin Garcia Street” (Note: Victoria Street is now called 
Campisteguy, but the stretch mentioned by the witness corresponds to what is currently 
Duvimioso Terra.) The deponent ran toward Patria Street (we suppose this may be today’s 
Acevedo Diaz) “where he was yelled at and told to take Cufré Street.” On Coquimbo and 
Cufré streets, he saw three subjects, “one wearing a mechanic’s suit (coveralls) and the other 
two also wearing blue clothing and caps,” getting inside a car parked on Coquimbo Street, 
between Paullier and Cufré, on Paullier or Requena “facing outward.” 

The deponent “and that kid from the police hid somewhere, holding rocks in their 
hands, thinking the car was going to pass in front of them,” but the vehicle “turned around 
and headed on the opposite direction ... northward.” (Note: It is unclear who “that kid from 
the police” is, but it seems to be the same one yelling “Stop, you thieves.”) 

The abovementioned “kid” (the alleged police officer), the deponent, and other people 
followed the car on a Chevrolet truck but lost sight of it. 

The deponent further states that “the man who got out of the taxi,” having delivered 
the package, got back in the car and drove down Artigas Boulevard outward. As for the three 
waiting men, one was stocky and rather tall; the other two seemed thin to him, although he 
cannot quite remember. The “fat one” wearing the mechanic coveralls was the one who took 
over the wheel of the car used in the escape. “The other two were dressed in dark-colored 
clothes, maybe blue.” When asked whether he would identify these individuals, he said that 
“without being able to assert this, it might seem likely that he would be able to identify (the 
fat one), in particular if he were to see him from behind.” (Here ends young Carrique’s 
deposition. )s. 

february 24 (cont.). Leocadio Noda’s testimony before the judge. He is Uruguayan, 
married, forty-nine years old, a construction worker. “This afternoon,” at “one past twenty,” 
he was walking down Artigas Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street “carrying a wheelbarrow.” 
He then saw “a subject standing near the ditch that’s located there, wearing a blue 
mechanic’s suit with a flat cap, stocky build.” At that moment, “a car passed by the subject 
standing close to the curb” and “this subject,” “facing the car,” started to shoot against the 
vehicle “with a large, blued handgun.” 

“Right away, two other individuals came out of a ditch” and also shot against the car 
“with similar weapons.” They were some thirty or forty gunshots in total. And, “when the 
first shots were made, the chauffeur ... fell to the right side, in the middle of the sidewalk, 
and then one of the individuals shot him twice at close range.” The same man “immediately 
headed toward the car, which had already lost direction, and shot Captain Pardeiro, who was 
already moribund inside the car, in the head.” (Note: A notable intuition by the eyewitness, 
who was able to “know” that Pardeiro was already “moribund.”) 

The individuals then “fled on foot down Artigas Boulevard toward Hocquart, where 
they disappeared.” Eyewitness Noda adds that “there were several neighbors who must have 
seen something.”7 

february 24 (cont.). Rat] Gauthier’s testimony before the judge. He is Argentine, with 
ten years of residence in the country, thirty-six, married, a mechanic, domiciled at 1257 
Vazquez Street. That afternoon, at “twenty to two,” the deponent was in his mechanic’s shop 
at 2319 Coquimbo Street, when three men arrived, got into his car—parked in front of the 
shop—started it, and fled toward Paullier Street, where they disappeared out of sight, 
northbound. “Before continuing their ride toward Paullier Street, they drove in reverse the 
twenty meters separating the shop ... from the Paullier Street turnoff.” The deponent 


approached them, yelling at them not to take his car, but the two subjects pointed their 
pistols (or similar weapons) at him. One of them told him, “Stop,” while the other said to his 
comrade something like “Shoot” or “Don’t shoot.” The one who took over the wheel was of a 
regular height, strong build, blond, Caucasian, and wore a blue mechanic’s shirt and pants, 
and a blue Basque beret. The other was of similar height and build to the first, but he had 
“pimples” or “already cured acne scars” on his face. He was “brunette, fairly dark-skinned,” 
and wore a dark coat, brown pants, black hat, shirt and tie. The third one wore a black coat 
and, “it seems,” a black cap. (The deponent fails to mention any physical features of this 
man.) These individuals came from the direction of Artigas Boulevard.s 

(There follows a sketch of the attack.)s 

february 24 (cont.). El Diario. Journalists recall that “a few days back,” Pardeiro himself 
had said that it “wouldn’t be long before he himself became the victim of an attack.” 
Journalists link this to “communist activities.” 

“Who would want to erase Pardeiro?” “He was a true police hound.... Did he make a 
mistake? It is likely he did, for his was a difficult task.” “Roscigna once said he would 
demand answers from him face to face, and he had always opposed a violent reaction 
(against Pardeiro) by the ‘comrades’ because he knew ... that killing a cop from the shadows 
equaled shining a spotlight on him.” (Note: This relates to some mistreatment by Pardeiro 
against Roscigna. See our quote of the Boadas Rivas interview in Marcha and some of the 
passages in Memorias de un luchador social by L. Riera at the end of this chapter.) 

This chronicle by El Diario also mentions Pardeiro’s involvement in the cases of the 
meatpacking plant’s paymaster robbery, the raids at Customs, and alcohol smuggling. 

february 25. Report by Capt. Julio Rodriguez Britos of the 8th Police Precinct to the 
chief of Montevideo Police, Col. Alfredo Baldomir. At 1:30 p.m. (of the previous day), 
Investigations division car no. 7703 was being driven by the police garage’s chauffeur, José 
Chebel Seluja, Uruguayan, married, thirty-nine, carrying “Investigations’ Captain” Luis 
Pardeiro Sontie, Uruguayan, married, forty-one, domiciled at “3139 Monte Caseros Street,” 
“when, reaching ... Pagola Street to continue down Monte Caseros,” they were assaulted by 
“three persons” with firearms, who made “a myriad of shots.” 

“Wounded, the chauffeur Seluja threw himself out of the car, falling to the ground 
(pavement), where one of the attackers shot him again.” 

“The car, directionless, carrying Captain Pardeiro, who had also been severely 
wounded, crashed against a mound of earth.” It is believed the attackers fired approximately 
fifty shots. 

Features of the attackers: “John Doe.” “Strong build, dark-skinned, thirty-five to forty 
years old, short stature; wore black coat and hat, brown pants.” 

“John Doe.” “Short, slim build, dark-skinned complexion, wore black coat.” 

“John Doe.” “Between thirty-two and thirty-five years old, regular build, white or pink 
complexion; wore blue peaked cap, blue mechanic’s suit and pants.” 

After the attack, they took Hocquart Street down to Victoria Street (D. Terra), where 
they continued until Coquimbo Street, and then reached estate no. 2231, where the 
mechanic’s shop of “Antonio Pérez Hernandez” is located, “in front of whose estate” Ratl 
Gauthier’s car was parked. Gauthier is domiciled at 2329 Coquimbo Street. (Note: There are 
discrepancies between these addresses and those provided earlier by Gauthier.) 

The individuals got into the vehicle, threatened Gauthier, and fled, in reverse, “down J. 
Paullier Street toward Martin Garcia Street, and immediately drove forward at great speed.” 


They abandoned the car on Ceibal and Pando streets. 

The wounded were transferred to the Italian Hospital by Francisco Reino, in his own 
car. They died shortly after. 

The car in which Pardeiro was traveling shows “seventeen bullet holes.” 

Pardeiro suffered a gunshot wound to the head, on his left side; a similar wound to the 
left side of the body, and another to the left leg. 

Seluja presents two bullet wounds on his chest, at the level of the left nipple, and 
another on his left hand. 

Present at the scene were the chief of police, Deputy Chief of Police Headquarters C. 
Mascaro, Chief of Investigations Casas, and Inspector General of Orders Bonino, among 
others. 

Besides the “aforementioned” Gauthier, there are others who also offer testimonies, like 
“Elida and Dolores Iturburu, domiciled at 2554 Monte Caseros Street; Isabel Ibiche, 
domiciled at 2063 Victoria Street; Edie Brolete, 2265 Pagola Street; Leocadio Noda, 
domiciled at 79 Walcalde Street.” (Note: Oddly—except for Leocadio Noda—during this 
whole process, none of these persons was ever called to offer testimony.)10 

The reporting captain attaches a sketch of the attack, as mentioned previously. 

february 25 (cont.). El Dia. “It is believed that it may be the result of an alleged 
vendetta by smugglers, due to the ... events at Customs.” 

The chosen spot for the attack was “an inevitable passing point” for the victim. 

In 1930, Pardeiro was elevated to the position of captain of the “Offenses against the 
Person” section, which he left a few months prior in order to commit his time to the 
investigations of the robberies at Customs. These investigations “resulted in the disrepute and 
imprisonment of many high-ranking officials.” Pardeiro was forty-one years old, married, and 
lived “on Monte Caseros, close to Larrafiaga.” He was headed home at the time of the attack. 
The task of driving him to his home usually fell on the driver Edgardo Gariboni, but he had 
called in sick the day before the attack. As we mentioned before, Pardeiro was in charge of 
the surveillance of the Customs area. The chauffeur Seluja—Gariboni’s replacement—went to 
pick him up there at 12:30 p.m. Pardeiro sat on the “right” side of the back seat. (Note: At 
the time of the attack, Pardeiro was sitting on the left side of that seat. It may have been an 
error when writing the report or Pardeiro may have changed position during the journey.) 
The car drove down Colonia Street, Dante Street, and Artigas Boulevard, where it went 
north. 

The scene is composed of a network of irregular streets (the railroad tracks ran parallel 
to Monte Caseros Street, and there were barriers on its intersection with Artigas Boulevard), 
few signs, and empty lots. On the boulevard’s western sidewalk, there is a brick fence 
encompassing almost the whole block, from Hocquart to Monte Caseros streets, in front of 
which lies a triangular field and some trees. On this section, and in the direction of the brick 
fence, there is a ditch, which is not so good for hiding. It is a stretch with a lot of vehicle 
traffic, cut in two by the level crossing of the railroad tracks. Cars passing through Artigas 
Boulevard must slow down and make an “S” maneuver. (Note: Analyzing the sketch, we 
would rather say it is in the shape of a “U.”) 


The Attack, as Told by an Eyewitness 


“Natalio Noda,” construction worker. (Note: His true name is “Leocadio.”) Pardeiro’s car had 


just passed the level crossing at low speed. The eyewitness is an old laborer who was 
carrying a wheelbarrow. It was 1:20 p.m. All of a sudden, he heard several explosions behind 
him; he turned around and saw that “in front” there was a man shooting a pistol at the car. 
Another two men immediately came out of a “little ditch” there; one positioned himself 
behind and the other on the side of the car, and they began firing their pistols at the vehicle 
occupants. The eyewitness assesses there were some twenty shots fired. 

Seconds later, the driver threw himself out of the car, which later crashed on the 
opposite side (eastern sidewalk) of Artigas Boulevard. The three men took off down Hocquart 
Street. 

Pardeiro lay agonizing with his skull crushed. He also had a wound “on his chest” and 
“another on a lower extremity.” Seluja had received two shots to his chest. (Here ends Noda’s 
testimony. We believe the details concerning the wounds are the journalist’s, taken from the 
police file.) 

At the Italian Hospital, it was ascertained that Pardeiro bore a wound to the head, 
another to his abdomen, and a third one on his foot. It is presumed that the latter was caused 
by a bullet going through the body of the car. “No less than sixteen bullet marks were found 
... on the Ford’s body and on its windshield, which was perforated by a projectile.” “The 
travel direction of the bullets is front to back, counterclockwise, and to the sides, which 
shows that the ... officials were covered in a semicircle of gunfire.” 


The Escape 


The three men ran away on foot down Hocquart Street. “When the chase began (the 
attackers) were already a block ahead.” Despite that, though, a mob of underage kids 
(youngsters) and some passersby gave chase, throwing stones, etc. (Note: Once more, this 
interesting character of multiclassist “solidarity” or “social cohesion” appears in the 
Uruguayan society of the 1930s, which dictated attitudes of indignation against all those who 
broke the order or value system accepted by everyone, or almost everyone. Even the daring 
and naive way of expressing that rejection—youngsters with stones facing men with guns— 
underscores this attitude of “committed solidarity,” utterly inconceivable in modern 
Montevideo. Indeed, this note has nothing to do with our ideological assessment of such 
attitudes.) 

Let us follow with the chronicle in El Dia. A witness (bus employee) states that at 1:20 
p.m. he was traveling by truck down Victoria Street (D. Terra) toward N. Palmira and Patria 
streets (probably, the current Acevedo Diaz), where he saw three men walking and being 
chased by kids some fifty meters away. At that moment, one of the men, wielding a pistol in 
this “left hand” (an interesting piece of data we don’t see elsewhere), ordered the people in 
the truck to “Move on, move on; turn over there.” The witness recalls this individual’s 
appearance, stating that he was rather tall, strong-built, round-faced, fairly bearded with red 
hair, and wore dark glasses. The remaining two were thin, and one of them had a “deep 
crease” on his face and wore a “blue mechanic’s suit.” 

No one knows for sure the path these individuals took, but they reappeared on 
Coquimbo Street from Victoria Street toward Paullier Street. On Coquimbo Street, between 
Patria and Paullier streets, there is a mechanic’s shop next to which a car was parked, owned 
by Ratil Gauthier, mechanic. The fugitives got into the car, started it, and fled. The owner of 
the vehicle screamed something at them but the men threatened him with their guns. This 


man explains that his car “drives on stepless transmission,” which allows the motor to 
function “with just the move of a small gear shift ... placed on the dashboard.” (That is, the 
ignition key was unnecessary.) “This circumstance favored the fugitives.” Gauthier adds that 
the man who took the wheel was blond and stocky, and also, a skillful driver. 

The stolen car was found on Ceibal and Pando streets, with little gas in the tank. A 
(female) witness, who was present when the men abandoned the car, states that one of them 
carried “a wrapping” of newspapers. There were three men. One of them headed down 
Ceibal toward Rocha Street, and the rest went down Pando with a northward direction. (This 
chronicle also mentions “a fourth character,” but that paragraph is somewhat confusing.) 

Statements by Pardeiro’s wife. She says she is unaware of her husband receiving 
threats. He was getting ready to travel to Colonia in relation to an alcohol-smuggling case. 

The police (and the press) are nonplussed by the lack of an escape car in the planned 
attack. Those who planned it had to walk “eight blocks” to find, luckily enough, Gauthier’s 
car. (We would rather say it was approximately nine blocks.) 

The fingerprint examination of the stolen car yielded no results. The car’s occupants—it 
seems—erased the fingerprints with a newspaper found inside the vehicle. 


Conjectures 


This event is unprecedented in Uruguay. It is believed (at least by the El Dia’s reporters) that 
the perpetrators are likely linked to the Customs’ smugglers. The Pesce case is mentioned, 
“which was believed to be a smugglers’ vendetta” against Pardeiro (they hit Pesce by 
confusing him with Pardeiro). Senator Pablo Minelli claims, in a chamber session, that he 
does not believe the perpetrators to be communists or anarchists, but rather people related to 
the crimes at Customs. Minelli himself, who is part of an investigative commission on such 
crimes, has received anonymous correspondence threatening him and Pardeiro. 

february 25 (cont.). El Diario. An appeal is made to the neighbors living close to the 
crime scene for information about the perpetrators. A police official—whose name goes 
unpublished—believes the perpetrators are anarchists linked to La Antorcha, an Argentine 
anarchist paper. 

february 25 (cont.). Let us see now the aftermath of the attack during a session at the 
House of Representatives on this date. 

House Representative Ricardo Paseyro, nationalist, speaks. He mentions “the statements 
made yesterday in the chamber by Senator Minelli.” According to Paseyro, Minelli has said 
that “it is likely that the hand that killed (Pardeiro) may have been armed by alleged officials 
from a public office (in charge of investigating) serious ... crimes.” Minelli also claims that 
“he has received threats since the Senate (began) the investigation at Customs to shed light 
on (the) criminal offenses mentioned.” 

Paseyro says that Minelli’s words “depart from the presumption, already spread ... that 
those who killed Pardeiro were ... professional criminals (or) those so-called extremist 
elements ... whose activities on our soil are not as dangerous as they may seem.” Paseyro 
insists on the gravity of the fact that “a senator of the Republic states, indeed, that they 
(those who killed Pardeiro) are neither underground, communists, nor anarchist elements, 
but rather individuals whose interest lies in obscuring the crimes ... committed at Customs.” 
The speaker also claims that, on this basis, it is the House of Representative’s duty to offer 
solidarity to the Senate’s commission in charge of investigating the crimes at Customs. 


House Representative Buranelli supports Paseyro’s proposition and argues that he is 
“going to broaden the motion by requesting the Chamber stand up in protest against this 
despicable attack and extend a note of condolences to Captain Pardeiro’s family members.” 

The president of the chamber announces the voting of Paseyro’s motion. 

House Representative Fusco proposes certain regulatory dispositions that would hinder 
debate and the voting of Paseyro’s motion. 

The president states there are sixty-two representatives in the chamber and that the 
voting on Paseyro’s motion will begin. 

House Representative Macci6 argues that it is useless to vote said motion, given that it 
is unnecessary: no representative could disagree in supporting the Senate in its decision to 
“chase the thieves and ... hoodlums.” 

The president orders that the voting take place, which is positive: forty-four against 
sixty-two. 

House Representative Batlle Berres speaks. He states that those who have refrained 
from voting the motion (among which he stands) have done so because “these things don’t 
need voting, for they are part of everyone’s soul.” 

The president now orders the reading of Buranelli’s proposition. 

The motion is read. 

House Representative Paseyro: “I’m interested in stating for the record that I 
specifically omitted the annex (proposed by Buranelli) because among the possible causes (of 
the attack) could very well have been the Customs officials’ interest (as Minelli states) or 
could well have been communists or anarchists, which I do not believe; but also, it could 
have been, Mr. President, workers or citizens beaten up by Captain Pardeiro, who have come 
to feel deep inside their souls the need for violent reaction...” 

(Buranelli interrupts.) 

(Paseyro continues.) “I do not condone that reaction, had it been so,” (but he neither 
agrees with Buranelli’s proposition because it is, basically, about) “an official downed in the 
line of duty.” 

The speaker adds that, regarding the alleged superfluous character of his motion, the 
chamber should remember that, when the Customs investigation was voted, “I was one of the 
few representatives of the nationalist benches who voted in its favor,” while “almost the 
entire nationalist sector, among them some Batllist, Vierist, and Riverist representatives 
opposed.” 11 

Interruptions.) 

Buranelli stands by his motion. 

(Interruption by Batlle Berres.) 

Eugenio Gdmez (Communist Party) speaks. He refutes the statements from “a 
newspaper” that reported that “the communists, in struggle ... with the anarchists due to 
ideological differences, have used Captain Pardeiro....” “The differences that we may have 
with the anarchists are squashed face to face in our debates with them and in our struggles, 
and faced with reaction and ... the police—who are (always) against anarchists and ... 
communists—we ought to maintain the greatest solidarity with all those workers persecuted 
by police, whether they are anarchists, whites, or reds.” 12 

As regards the homage proposed by Buranelli, he states it expresses “the interests of the 
bourgeoisie, much like the rest of the bourgeois representatives.” He adds that “Pardeiro, like 
all officers at Investigations, is committed to persecuting the working-class masses.” Police 


institutions “are established to ... defend the interests of all those who exploit” other people’s 
work. Therefore, he is voting against that motion. 

House Representative Fusco explains that he has attended the burial of Pardeiro, for 
whom he felt a “deep esteem.” But “among (Pardeiro’s) actions, there are some regretable 
ones....” “He (was) tough in his dealings with criminals, to the point where he would punish 
them when (he couldn’t) succeed by means of his very own sagacity.” 

Buranelli takes advantage of an interruption that Fusco concedes, and he immediately 
continues. He states that the chamber is uncertain about the motives for the attack. It could 
be, for instance, a “revenge act by someone holding old grudges to settle from the times 
when ... Pardeiro, in accordance with current reports, was part of that previously alluded 
school.” (He means the “school” of systematic torture.) Buranelli insists that a voting of his 
motion, which he is not ready to abandon, should go ahead. 

House Representative Eugenio Gémez claims that “ever since Captain Pardeiro’s death, 
all the press (or almost all of it) attributes the attack to issues related to Customs; to clashes 
within the very police institution.... The police have arbitrarily arrested ... several workers 
whom they deem ‘agitators,’ which I’m sure they must have been punished, as it’s been the 
case with many others ... in the offices of Investigations.” He finishes his speech by 
proposing a protest in the chamber against these detentions. 

House Representative Troitifio speaks. He says that, as a socialist, he condemns all 
forms of violence, “be them from above or below.” “It matters not if they are committed 
inside the Investigations offices ... or if they are committed by individuals who claim to 
respond to revolutionary tendencies.” But since the motives for the attack are still unknown, 
and, on the other hand, “we have not been able to single out those officials who have 
incurred in hideous punishments and tortures against defenseless workers ... at 
Investigations,” he will not vote for Buranelli’s proposed motion. (Note: Here we learned of 
an ongoing parliamentary investigation on police torture during that time.) 

House Representative Grauert: “I merely wish to express that I will not vote for 
Buranelli’s proposition because I could never vote to pay homage to someone who I believe 
stood out as the biggest torturer at the offices of the Investigations Police.” 

The president eventually puts a motion by House Representative Macci6 to a vote—a 
motion submitted shortly before Grauert’s intervention—which entails “having both the 
communist motion (by E. Gémez) and that of House Representative Mr. Buranelli approved 
by the commission.” 

Voting takes place, with an “affirmative” result, “forty-seven against eighty.” (The 
debate over this subject is terminated.) 

commentary: Pardeiro was quite a “burning” dead, and no one—with the exception of 
Buranelli—wanted to compromise by voting for the proposed homage. We consider this 
parliamentary debate to be a clear example of the essential features of the captain’s 
personality. 

(Let us return to the press of Montevideo of those times.) 

february 26. El Pais. “Rosasco’s murderer (Rosasco was a high-ranking police official 
from Avellaneda, Argentina) is Pardeiro’s killer.” Journalists based their theory on the 
features of a person who would have taken part in Rosasco’s murder and the robbery of 
Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster in Montevideo. He is blond and tall, with smallpox scars or 
pimples on his face. 

Ten thousand pesos are offered as reward for information regarding the perpetrators of 


the attack. 

Gino Gatti is wanted (the alleged builder of the El Buen Trato tunnel). 

The robbers of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster, now on the run, were aware that 
Pardeiro knew “terrible secrets” about them. (Note: The journalists failed to say that, at that 
time—February 1932—Arcelles and Giménez Igualada were locked in prison as possible 
authors of that robbery, just as we have seen in the respective chapter.) 

The Customs affair—continues El Pais—and the recent communist demonstrations gave 
Pardeiro’s killers a chance to confuse the police. 

Colonel Baldomir—chief of Montevideo’s police—utters platitudes, which the 
journalists at El Pais reproduce as a) The killers could be linked to the Customs affair, and b) 
They could be either anarchist or communist elements. 

El Pais laughs at these statements, which express the whole of possibilities so evident to 
all. For their part, that paper’s reporters believe that the perpetrators are, indeed, anarchists. 

Pardeiro’s father and one brother traveled from Buenos Aires. His brother claims that 
Pardeiro recently confessed to him that he was receiving countless threats, even from the 
Argentine capital. He also mentions the investigations at Customs, but he does not go into 
details about whether those threats were related in any way to said police and parliamentary 
inquiries. 

Pardeiro’s and Seluja’s burials were well attended. President G. Terra was present, as 
were other high national officials. At the Nacional Council of Administration, Vice President 
Berreta referred to the Pardeiro case and mentioned Minelli’s statements concerning the 
threats received by the deceased official and other persons involved in the Customs 
investigation. (Note: The Consejo Nacional de Administracién, or “National Council of 
Administration” functioned from 1919 until the 1933 coup d’état.) 

february 26 (cont.). El Dia. The chronicle reports on the same session by the National 
Council of Administration referred to in El Pais, and its version is essentially the same. 
Several speakers mentioned Minelli’s statements, etc. 


How Eyewitnesses Report the Beginning of the Shooting 


“The victims carried no weapons.” (Certainly, it is unlikely that the “eyewitnesses” had said 
this; it is probably related to police reports gathered by the journalists.) Regarding the 
“motives for the attack,” the two known hypotheses stand: 1) “Degenerates who are active in 
parties of extreme tendencies parties.” 2) Customs criminals. 

Let us see now some rectifications and amendments to the version of this incident. 

—tThe car was driving with the “top on” and not lowered, as stated yesterday. 

—The small curtains on the back were drawn; however, the ones on the front were not. 

—Pardeiro was in the back seat, to the left (our emphasis, in relation to the chronicle of 
the previous day in this same newspaper). The chronicle further states that he was “reading a 
printed matter.” (We found this odd detail only in this chronicle. If it were true, its source 
must be someone who actually saw that “printed matter” laying on the floor of the car when 
Pardeiro was being taken to the hospital.) 

When the car got closer to the level crossing, the attackers—who had remained hidden 
in the ditch (that we already know)—“ran toward a wall facing that level crossing.” “They 
chose that position because cars must ... slow down when passing over.” 

“Deployed a short distance from each other, the three attackers ... opened fire.” 


“Shocked by the shooting, the driver turned to Monte Caseros Street, changed to third gear 
(this is how the gear remained when the police examined the car), and tried to flee, but the 
attackers were faster, running toward the car; one to its left side, the other behind, and the 
third, who had taken the lead, toward the front, where they continued blasting away at the 
car.” 

An eyewitness, “under the trees,” saw the car heading toward Artigas Boulevard. At 
that moment, the attacker running to the left side of the car climbed over and “pointed his 
gun through the small curtains at the back” at Pardeiro, “whereas the others, running in the 
front and back of the vehicle, which was forced to slow down, had not relented in their 
shooting.” 

At one point, the driver threw himself into the pavement; then “he attempted to stand 
up but fell down heavily on the ground; he had already received ... two shots to his chest” 
(with a left-to-right trajectory). (Note: We may infer from this passage that the driver was 
likely wounded while he was still inside the vehicle.) 

“Pardeiro’s killer (the one who climbed over the car’s running board), in his rough 
movement while grabbing on to the bar on top of the car, shredded part of the back small 
curtain and, having achieved his homicidal intent, threw himself from the car to flee along 
with his comrades, turning on ... Hocquart.” 

commentary: We have come to think that this man should have left fingerprints all over 
the metallic bar on the top, and perhaps even on the small curtains’ mica, yet there is no 
information indicating a fingerprint examination had been done on Pardeiro’s car. 


The Phantom Car 


This section of the chronicle refers to the statements by some witnesses who claim that the 
perpetrators had gotten into a green-colored car, which had appeared after they abandoned 
the stolen car. Besides, “other witnesses mention the appearance (of this same car) on the 
scene (of the attack) shortly before, from which someone got out and delivered a package 
wrapped in newspapers to the attackers, who were hiding in the ditch. This person 
disappeared on foot by the boulevard, while the car drove ... down Hocquart toward the 
west.” (There follows a series of speculations by the reporter.) (See court testimony by 
Carrique, the “iceman.” This passage could be based on that testimony, albeit with 
variations. ) 

(Let us continue with other passages from this same chronicle.) 

“They were not hiding.” “If they were not rookies, they acted with the certainty that 
they would not be recognized. There is no doubt about it.” (This seems to mean they were 
professionals and, besides, unknown to the Montevideo police...) 

In Buenos Aires, a journalist claimed to have overheard Pardeiro say, “This is such a big 
mess that, I assure you, it scares the hell out of me,” in reference to the Customs affair. 

“Ten thousand pesos for whoever provides information.” This is an offer put forward by 
the “Executive Branch” through the Press Office of the Police Headquarters. 


The Exact Features of the Killers 


The person behind the wheel of Gauthier’s stolen car is an accomplished driver, short, stocky, 
blond, thirty-five to forty. The other was of a strong build, dark skinned, short, with “pimple 
scars” on his face, about the same age as the former. The third one was short, thin, and dark 


skinned. 

february 26 (cont.). El Diario. This chronicle speaks of a “tragic gang,” in reference to 
“Roscigna and his comrades” (imprisoned at Penitentiary at the time). The reason for this 
passage is unclear, but it evidently suggests a link is likely between the attack and anarchist 
elements. It also mentions the “professional gunslingers who maintain relations with 
anarchist circles.” 

“A suggestive coincidence.” It points out that several criminal acts had repeatedly taken 
place in the hours immediately after midday, “in which it is known that anarchists 
participated.” Among them: 

Robbery of the meatpacking plant’s paymaster (Frigorifico Nacional): 1:40 p.m. 

El Buen Trato escape: 2:00 p.m. 

Attack against Argentino Pesce: 4:00 p.m. 

The “sagacity” of these speculations aside, we may observe that the origins of the Pesce 
case can be inferred as a result, given its aim (to kill Pardeiro), despite discrepancies 
regarding its alleged perpetrators (anarchists or individuals related to Customs). To El Dia— 
as we have seen—those responsible are related to Customs, whereas to El Diario, they are 
anarchists. 

The chronicle also mentions the infighting between the Argentine anarchists aligned to 
La Protesta and those aligned to La Antorcha, with Roscigna placed among those of La 
Protesta (a subject we cannot speak of, given our lack of knowledge about it). After being 
interviewed in prison (on an undisclosed date), Roscigna would have said that he had scores 
to settle with Pardeiro. “The comrades have already attempted to kill him, but I was always 
opposed. I'll go find him when I’m out.” 


The Customs Investigation 


february 27. El Dia. Senator Minelli declared: “Right now, we are more determined than 
ever to ... intensify this investigation.” “It is quite a shame that, from a moral perspective, in 
a civilized country, an office of significant importance (such as Customs) goes through this 
situation.” 


What the Driver Edgardo Cariboni Leads Us To 


“Pardeiro was uneasy.” “The route taken by the car in which he traveled was a regular one, 
but it had been changed once or twice.” 

Interview with driver Edgardo Cariboni. 

The interviewee was Pardeiro’s regular chauffeur. He saved his life because he was sick 
in bed since the day before to the crime. Yesterday was his fourth day ill “without the police 
doctor coming (to assist him).” 

He has been in the police for three years, and one year in Investigations. He knew “poor 
Captain Pardeiro” since the Customs affair began. 

He describes his daily work routine. At 8:00 a.m., Cariboni would arrive in his car at 
Pardeiro’s house. Half an hour later, they would arrive at Customs, where there were always 
two Investigations agents on duty. 

After the “warehouse investigation” (of the Customs building, we suppose), Pardeiro 
would work in the shop where the administration’s offices are based (facing Maciel Hospital). 
Sometimes, Pardeiro “would order us to follow some of the individuals who gave testimony” 


(before the captain). He would remain in that office until noon, with the exception of certain 
days. We would then “leave Customs and head straight to his home.” “But recently, 
(Pardeiro) would go to the Harbormaster’s Office and stay there until 1:00 or 1:30 p.m.... He 
(later) left with the captain of the port, Mr. Baldomir, who’d travel in the car until Artigas 
Boulevard and Dante Street” (close to Baldomir’s house, and eventually the journey 
continued to Pardeiro’s house). “Did you always take the same route?” The usual route was 
as follows: Piedras, Cerro Largo, Dante, Artigas Boulevard, and Monte Caseros, though about 
a month ago Pardeiro “nervously asked me to check if we were being tailed.” (The driver did 
not see anything, but Pardeiro made him alter the route.) 

The day of the attack, Pardeiro was carrying his revolver and had it to the side, on the 
seat. He never told his chauffeur the reason for his uneasiness, although he would tell him 
once or twice later on (much later, it seems) that if “someone came to them loaded,” the 
chauffeur ought to “shoot ’em up” and should do the same if another car deliberately stopped 
diagonally in front of them (on the street). 

Lately, Pardeiro always carried his revolver. In regard to the car assigned to assist him, 
it was always the same, including its license plate number, which was a private one (that is, 
not an official one). 

Cariboni regrets Seluja’s bad luck. When he called in sick, another driver “was called 
on” to cover for him, but this replacement “had already completed his twenty-four-hour 
service” and was leaving. Seluja was then “ordered” to assist Captain Pardeiro. 


Taxi Robberies 


The chronicle relates (a posteriori) Pardeiro’s case with the two taxi robberies that occurred 
“some days ago.” One of these robberies took place in Uruguay Street, close to Andes Street, 
where “several unknown individuals” carrying weapons took hold of a car, which they then 
drove toward Galicia and Florida streets, “making a turn toward Customs during the time 
when Pardeiro would be (working there).” However, the car was found shortly thereafter, 
with no further developments. 

The other robbery occurred on “the last Sunday,” when “several unknown individuals” 
took a ride toward the Wilson Boardwalk and there robbed the taxi driver of his car, which 
would later be found near the Military Hospital (that is, close to Pardeiro’s house). 

commentary: These episodes bear the characteristics of a “calling off’ or suspension of a 
planned “operation” due to unfavorable circumstances, but—certainly—this is merely a 
hypothesis. 


Useful Background for Inquiries 


This passage refers to an El Dia reporter who ponders about the events under the signature 
“X.” The reporter criticizes Pardeiro’s methods, calling him the author of “regretful excesses.” 
“Judges ... had to intervene more than once in the face of concrete accusations from 
elements tortured by Pardeiro.” “The motives for the assassination ... are no other than 
providing satisfaction to the terrible feelings of revenge catalyzed by the procedures ... 
employed by the poor sod Pardeiro.” 

Regarding the perpetrators, “it is hard to believe that they are Customs elements, who 
would have proceeded differently, probably seeking Pardeiro at night, when he got home.” 
Yet the method employed suggests that “it relates to a (mode of) operation that only those 


individuals of an exceptional character and under cover of a true organization, which they 
fear and that protects them, dare engage in.” 

“Only the detail of the final escape, with no car to quickly remove them from the scene, 
may provoke a sense of confusion, but we should believe there was some sort of blunder in 
the plan ... something unforeseen, that made them teeter on the brink of failure.” 

commentary: Let us note that this section of the chronicle bears a signature—an “X”— 
which leads us to infer that the author does not share El Dia’s thesis concerning the authoring 
of the crime. 

february 28. El Diario. Argentine police believe Pardeiro’s killers are anarchists. These 
are statements by Captains Garibotto and Fernandez Bazan, of Buenos Aires Police. (Note: 
This brief news gives us a better focus on the origin of El Pais’s and El Dia’s appreciations and 
commentaries. Both high-ranking police officials were known for their notorious persecution 
of Argentine anarchists, and they might have surely conveyed significant pieces of 
information to their Uruguayan colleagues about the alleged perpetrators of the attack.) 

march 1. El Pais. Commentary on a recent interview with Roscigna in prison about the 
Pardeiro case, conducted by El Dia newspaper. The interviewee said that “violence only 
begets violence,” referring to Pardeiro’s conduct and justifying the attack. (We have not been 
able to find this chronicle, which does not mean that we deny its possible existence.) To 
close this first period, and following the chronological order we have set forth, we shall 
return briefly to the court file and look at Pardeiro’s and the driver Seluja’s autopsy reports. 
The medical examiners are Doctors Méndez and Rosenblatt. It is a handwritten text, very 
hard for us to read. We will restrict ourselves to the transcription of certain paragraphs, 
noting possible errors in our reading. 

March 11. Pardeiro’s body. “Considerations: The decedent ... presents four firearm 
projectile entrance holes and one exit hole. All the bullet holes are located on the left side of 
the body, with the exception of the exit hole, and bear the characteristics of shots fired from 
a short distance.” 

“The orifice on the left hypochondrium does not bear the abrasion ring ... which is 
indicative that ... the entrance bullet hole on the left hypochondrium corresponds to the 
emerging projectile on the left arm ... given the anatomical topographic location of the arm’s 
lower 1/3.” 

“The three shots were fired by the attacker from a leftward position, although at 
different angles.” 

“1) Cranial angle, with the weapon pointing at a perpendicular angle to the 
longitudinal axis of the body.” 

“2) Abdominal ... at a lower angle but with the weapon pointing to the right, to the 
back, and upward.” 

“3) Foot angle, on a much lower angle, with the weapon pointing perpendicular to the 
longitudinal axis of the body.” 

“From a ... perspective, we may assess that the wounds were conducive to death, in 
particular the cranial wound, which was fatal in itself.” 

“Conclusions: 1. Luis Pardeiro has died as a result of the gunshots inflicted upon him. 2. 
The gunshots have been fired from a leftward position and at a long range, in different 
angles, and also in different directions.” 

Regarding Seluja’s body, the report states: “Considerations: The body of Seluja reveals 
two firearm wounds. A seton wound on the anterior thoracic wall, with a right-to-left 


direction, and another wound on the back side of the left hemithorax, with a forward and 
upward direction.” “These are long-range shots.” 

“Conclusions: 1. Seluja has died as a result of the wounds suffered. 2. The shots were 
fired at a long distance, with the attacker being first positioned to the right of the wounded 
while making the first shot, and then to the back.” 1s 

(Note: Concerning Pardeiro’s wounds, if we understood the report correctly, he received 
three shots, but one of the projectiles perforated his arm through and through and then 
penetrated his abdomen. Certainly, the fatal shot was the one inflicted to the head.) (The use 
of ellipses corresponds to illegible words or phrases. I would like to clarify that, in general, 
the ellipses used simply mean our deliberate omission of words or phrases in the text for 
reasons of space and time.) 


SECOND PERIOD: APRIL 2 TO MAY 30, 1932 


Summary 


Police harbor serious suspicions that the attack is actually a reprisal by the anarchists for all 
the beatings and torture they have been subjected to at Investigations, whose main figure is 
Pardeiro. On top of that—as we have seen—in Montevideo during those years, violent 
anarchist activities justified such presumption. If that were not enough, the information 
shared by their colleagues in Argentina exacerbated the repressive intent and the desire for 
revenge. Since approximately February 25 until early March, ten raids took place, none of 
them with positive results.14 Ultimately, on April 2, due to several raids in the Cerro area, the 
police begin to make headway and are able to bring before the judge the first person to be 
indicted in the attack against Pardeiro. The subject is Leonardo Russo (or “Antonio 
Pastorino”). He was born in Italy but lived in Argentina for—it seems—several years before 
moving on to Uruguay in 1929 after being involved in a serious union conflict in that 
country. He is twenty-nine years old, and he is an anarchist. Leocadio Noda, the construction 
worker who witnessed the attack, accuses him of participating in it. This serious accusation is 
reinforced by Rati] Gauthier, the owner of the car stolen in the escape, who identifies him as 
the man who took over the wheel of his car. Leocadio Noda also accuses Domingo Aquino, 
another anarchist who is a friend of Russo, stating that “I believe” [I] saw him with Russo at 
the scene, some days before the fact. 

Both indicted categorically deny their involvement in Pardeiro’s and his driver’s deaths, 
and they detail their whereabouts during the hours of February 24 (the day of the serious 
incident). Their alibis are confirmed by several friends or acquaintances, all them residents of 
Cerro. The acting judge, Dr. Balifias, indicts Russo for currency counterfeiting, a crime that 
was proven during the abovementioned raids and that the accused accepts. Balifias also 
passes forth the file to the judge in charge of the Pardeiro case, Dr. Gonzalez Mourigan. As 
for Aquino, Judge Balifias deposes him and he is later released. 

Noda maintains his accusation against Russo before Judge Gonzalez Mourigan, but he 
recants—halfheartedly—the one he made against Aquino. Gauthier, on the other hand, 
recants his accusation against Russo, saying he “cannot be sure” he is the same man that 
drove his car in the escape. Both Russo and Aquino strongly assert their innocence before 
Judge Gonzalez Mourigan regarding their implication in the attack, just as they did before 
Balifias. 


This “second period” ends with Russo behind bars for currency counterfeiting and also 
(we presume, for we are not pundits of law) due to his alleged connection with Pardeiro’s 
and Seluja’s deaths. Aquino is free. 


Chronology of the Period 


(unspecified date—likely late march 1932.) A surveillance operation was carried out in 
Cerro, based on certain information conveyed to the police that there was a person living in 
Cerro “whose features matched that of one of the subjects” who killed Pardeiro. The suspect 
was identified as “Antonio Pastorino,” domiciled at 515 Barcelona Street. This subject keeps 
relations with several elements who “profess advanced ideas” and are also involved in 
“currency counterfeiting.” The judge is informed about these discoveries. 1s 

april 2. Several raids are carried out in Cerro, in the humble premises of anarchists or 
people linked to them. A small amount of fake coins and some tools for their fabrication 
were found in some of these locations. Leonardo Russo (or Antonio Pastorino) and Indalecio 
Martinez, both anarchists, assume responsibility for the crime. 

april 4. Domingo Aquino’s initial detention. His house had not been searched during the 
raids of April 2. 

april 5. Aquino’s first statement at Investigations. He is questioned regarding his 
whereabouts on February 24 (the day of the attack), and he explains in detail his activities 
during that day. He had remained in Cerro all day, and he named several of his comrades, 
including Russo, with whom he spent that afternoon. It seems Aquino is detained until April 
7, when he testifies before Judge Balifias. 

april 5 (cont.). Other detainees from the April 2 raids are interrogated at Investigations: 
Antolin Gémez, B. Forcinitti, B. Iribarne, R. Rivera, Isabel Sosa (Manuel Saavedra’s wife), 
Angela Pisano (Rivera’s wife), and Indalecio Martinez (indicted along with Russo for 
counterfeiting). The two women (Sosa and Pisano), Gémez, Forcinitti, and Rivera claim—in 
general terms—that Russo was in Cerro on the day and time of the attack. G6mez and Rivera 
state the same about Aquino. 

april 5 (cont.). Russo’s first statement at Investigations. He claims that, on the morning 
of February 24, he traveled downtown from Cerro to circulate counterfeit money but was 
back in Cerro at 11:30 a.m. and didn’t leave the area for the rest of the day. This last section 
of his statement coincides with the other depositions mentioned, but there is something odd 
in what the others affirm: some of them claim that Russo did not leave Cerro in the morning 
either. (It seems the latter is true, and Russo simply got confused.) (Note: When we refer to 
“Russo’s first statement,” we do so based strictly on the court file, and this is valid even for 
all the other dates in our investigation. It is evident, however, that Russo was in “the 
machine” ever since he was taken to Investigations on April 2.) 

april 6. Russo’s first deposition before Judge Balifias. Russo maintains his previous 
version of the events regarding his journey downtown on the morning of February 24 and 
also his description of his whereabouts during the afternoon. 

april 7. Leocadio Noda’s statement (eyewitness of the attack) at Investigations. He 
accuses Russo of having personally participated in Pardeiro’s and the driver’s deaths and also 
accuses Aquino of having contact with Russo at the scene several days before the fact. 

april 7 (cont.). Statements by Ratil Gauthier, owner of the stolen car used in the escape, 
at Investigations. He accuses Russo, with “almost absolute certainty,” of being the same 


person who took over the wheel of his car. 

april 7 (cont.). Statements by Gémez, Vazquez, Rivera, and Forcinitti (detained on April 
2) before Judge Balifias. All of them reaffirm their corresponding statements regarding their 
whereabouts on February 24, and almost all of them mention—just as they had done before 
—Russo and Aquino among those present in Cerro on the day and time of the attack. 
(Forcinitti only mentions Russo.) 

april 7 (cont.). Aquino’s first deposition before Judge Balifias. He claims to profess 
anarchism and repeats his version of the events regarding his whereabouts on February 24, 
as stated at Investigations. He did not leave Cerro that day. 

april 8. Leocadio Noda’s deposition before Judge Balifias. He repeats his accusation, 
made at the police headquarters, against Russo, as one of the individuals who fired at 
Pardeiro, and includes other details. He softens his previous accusation of Aquino but 
maintains that “I think he was the guy” whom he had seen talking with Russo in the vicinity 
of Artigas Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street some days before the attack. 

april 8 (cont.). Ratil Gauthier’s deposition before Judge Balifias. He claims that, 
certainly, he identified Russo as the man who took over the wheel of his car, noting that “he 
seems thinner now.” 

april 11. Russo’s second deposition before Judge Balifias. He maintains the core of his 
previous statements, although now he explains he is not sure of having traveled downtown 
from Cerro on the morning of February 24, noting that it is more likely he was at Rivera’s or 
Forcinitti’s place. The deponent further accuses the police of “bodily punishments.” 

april 11 (cont.). Russo’s first deposition before Second Rotation, First Instance Judge 
Gonzalez Mourigan. His version of his whereabouts on February 24 before this judge is 
basically the same as before. 

april 11 (cont.). Visual identification of Russo by Noda and Gauthier before Judge 
Gonzalez Mourigan. Noda maintains his accusation against Russo without changes. On the 
other hand, Gauthier denies having accused Russo before Judge Balifias and claims that he 
“cannot be sure he is the same man” who took over the wheel of his car. (Note: Put simply, 
this is a lie. This man effectively accused Russo, although he now recants without 
acknowledging his previous statements.) 

april 14. Judge Gonzalez Mourigan orders Aquino to appear at a hearing to be held on 
the 18th (which, apparently, does not take place). 

april 27. Pardo Suarez, Forcinitti, and Iribarne are released. They had been detained 
during the April 2 raids linked to the currency counterfeiting crime. Leonardo Russo and 
Indalecio Martinez are still behind bars for this. 

may 9. First (and only) deposition by Aquino before Judge Gonzalez Mourigan. The 
deponent maintains his previous versions about his whereabouts on February 24. 

may 9 (cont.). Leocadio Noda’s visual identification of Aquino before Judge Gonzalez 
Mourigan. The witness claims the person he has seen talking with Russo in the vicinity of the 
scene days before the fact “was taller and thicker than Aquino.” That is, he recants his 
previous accusations about Aquino. 

may 27. Second (and last) deposition by Aquino before Judge Balifias. Here he confirms 
his initial deposition of April 7 before the same judge. 

(End of the “Chronology” of this second period.) 


Our Thoughts about Russo’s and Aquino’s Respective Alibis 


Iam utterly convinced that both of them were in Cerro at the time of the attack. The 
coincidence on this point—of utmost importance—in the statements given by the 
abovementioned witnesses (of which we offer a glimpse in the “Details” of this period) leave 
no doubt, in my opinion. Neither Aquino nor Russo could have participated in the attack due 
to the chronological and topographical circumstances that follow from these statements. 

This does not mean, however, that we should believe they were completely “innocent.” 
They had valid reasons to hate Pardeiro: they were both direct-action anarchists, and there is 
no basis to think they were “exempt” or had a “refrained” attitude toward the avenging plans 
of the anarchists of that era against the epitome of police repression. Hence, it is likely they 
may have been aware of the plans to kill Pardeiro, and they may have even collaborated in 
the “surveillance” tasks, the study, and the choice of location for the attack, etc. Were it not 
for such extenuating circumstances of place and time, I would be inclined to believe that, at 
least Aquino—whom I knew quite well—was one of Pardeiro’s assassins. But, for those very 
reasons, this hypothesis has no bearing. 

As we shall see later, it is evident that there are several contradictions between Aquino, 
Russo, and the witnesses’ statements, but these are of minor importance and certainly 
inevitable if we consider the time elapsed from February 24 and the dates these depositions 
were given (a whole month). In their totality, these statements reaffirm the idea that both 
indicted men did not move from Cerro that day. 


Details of the Period 


april 2, 1932. Raids and detentions in Cerro. Let us see what Capt. Pablo Cavassa (of the 
Investigations Department) says about this procedure and its background in his April 8 report 
to Chief of Investigations José P. Casas. “To be submitted” to the second rotation 
investigating magistrate, Dr. Gonzalez Mourigan, by order of the first rotation investigating 
magistrate, Dr. Balifias, who ordered and directed the operation. “After being informed of the 
fact (it seems he is referring to his superior, Casas) that in ... Cerro there lived a person 
whose features matched that of one of the individuals who, on February 24,” attacked 
Pardeiro, “under your directives, I established a surveillance task force composed of elements 
of the division under my charge which, after a few days, were able to establish that such a 
person ... was known ... by the name of Antonio Pastorino, who resided in a cabin of wood 
and sheet metal” located at 515 Barcelona Street. “That (that person) frequented a cabin 
located” on Cuba Street, by the corner of Bolivia (currently Charcas) Street, where “elements 
largely without work habits,” “professing advanced ideas,” met and “were dedicated to the 
counterfeiting of currency.” (The report then cites the corresponding addresses—all of them 
in Cerro—of several of those individuals who would meet in said cabin on Cuba Street.) 
Therefore, and “in full knowledge that he was before a core of counterfeiters ... and 
reinforcing the conviction that Pastorino was the man the police was after” (on the Pardeiro 
case), Judge Balifias, assisted by his clerk, Insp. Gen. of Orders José Bonino, the undersigned 
(Pablo Cavassa), and several other police officials, on “the 2nd day of the present month,” at 
6:30 a.m., raided the mentioned estates, which yielded the following results: 

—515 Barcelona Street, whose residents were Manuel Saavedra and “his concubine” 
Isabel Sosa, and Leonardo Russo or Antonio Pastorino was detained, “the man who slept in 
that estate’s kitchen.” Here the police found a case belonging to Russo, which contained a 
flask of “silver nitrate” and several fake coins of 0.20 and 0.50 pesos. 


—Cuba Street, by the corner of Bolivia Street (that is, the meetings “cabin”), whose 
residents were Juan Pardo Suarez, Bruno Iribarne, and Bautista Forcinitti. The police also 
found fake coins here (thirty-five 1-peso coins), a melting pot, antimony rocks, “nine .38- 
caliber revolver bullets,” etc. The occupants were also detained. 

—N.n. Cuba Street, between “Bolivia and Holanda” streets (we believe this to be 
between Bolivia and Rusia), a house occupied by Indalecio Martinez and “his concubine” 
Maria Silveira. The police also found fake coins here (226 coins of 0.50 pesos) and a 7.65- 
mm pistol. On the estate’s lot there was a “cabin,” occupied by Indalecio’s brother Juan 
Martinez Piaggio and another man named Antolin Gémez. There, they found “a can of 
kerosene, with which a sort of oven was made,” several pieces of tin, etc. The Martinez and 
Gomez brothers were detained. 

—tThe police detain the residents of the “cabins” located at 847 Vizcaya Street and n.n. 
Centro América Street, Juan Vazquez (Eeres) and Rafael Rivera, respectively, under suspicion 
of complicity with those individuals detained previously. Justo Iribarne Larrea and Manuel 
Cernada Lépez, who live at 4345 Agustin Mufioz (La Teja) were also detained. 

—Manuel Saavedra, owner or tenant of the house where the police detained Leonardo 
Russo, was also arrested. 

The interrogation of the detainees allowed the police to discover that Russo and 
Indalecio Martinez began counterfeiting currency in November 1931, at Martinez’s house. 
After a few attempts, they managed to counterfeit a total amount of 400 or 500 pesos. Juan 
Pardo Suarez, Bruno Iribarne, and Bautista Forcinitti collaborated in the circulation of these 
coins, but they deny the charges. 

The detainees were also questioned regarding the Pardeiro case and their whereabouts 
at the time of the attack, “incurring serious contradictions, as can be seen in the written 
statements signed by themselves, which are herein attached.” 

Also attached are the statements given by Angela Pisano de Rivera, Isabel Sosa, and 
Melitén Machado, who lives at 598 Suecia Street and is the owner of the cabin occupied by 
Forcinitti, Pardo Suarez, and Bruno Iribarne. Police learned from him that someone by the 
name of Domingo Aquino would also meet in the cabin and was sometimes seen by the 
deponent “taking care of cleaning pistols and a revolver.” 

Aquino was detained “on the 4th of the present month” at his home on Bogota Street, 
by the corner of Japon, and was “invited to formulate a statement, like the other detainees,” 
which is also attached herein. 

After the witnesses Rati] Gauthier and Leocadio Noda were brought to Investigations for 
the visual identification of the detainees, Gauthier stated, with regard to Russo or Pastorino, 
that he was “almost sure” that he was the one who took over the wheel of his car, used in the 
escape. Noda claimed that Russo was the man he saw at the scene “four or five days before” 
the attack. Russo was wearing a “dark suit” at the time. He also remembers that he 
“sometimes” saw Russo in the same area talking with a person he identifies as Aquino, who 
“at the time” was wearing white construction worker clothes and carried a package under his 
arm. 

Noda also “perfectly remembers” that Russo is one of the three individuals who 
attacked Pardeiro’s car. In those days, the deponent was working at a building site, some 
fifteen meters from the scene of the attack. 

The investigating magistrate, Balifias, ordered the incarceration of Juan Pardo Suarez, 
Antonio Pastorino/Leonardo Russo, Bautista Forcinitti, Bruno Iribarne, and Indalecio 


Martinez at Central Jail. And, “as for the rest, he ordered their release.” (That is, Aquino was 
among those released.) 

“The items sequestered” are attached, including a “Tanque” revolver submitted by 
Isabel Sosa on November 4, property of Russo. (Here ends this illustrative report by Capt. P. 
Cavassa to the chief of Investigations.)16 

commentaries: Let us see briefly who was detained during that raid on April 2 and 
review their respective homes, without forgetting that the addresses in Cerro in 1932 were 
not the same as the current ones. 

515 Barcelona Street, near Cuba or Puerto Rico streets. The owners or tenants of this 
house are Manuel Saavedra, day laborer, ideologically undefined, it seems; and his wife 
Isabel Sosa. Leonardo Russo used to sleep there, in the kitchen. 

Centro América, near Cuba, an old household at the back of the Saavedras’ place. Its 
residents were Rafael Rivera, an anarchist banished by Uriburu’s dictatorship, and his wife 
Angela Pisano. 

Cuba and Bolivia streets (currently Charcas), located five blocks from the Saavedras’ 
place. Juan Pardo Suarez, Bruno Iribarne, and Bautista Forcinitti lived there. The first two 
were anarchists. The anarchists of the area used to meet in this “ranch” or “cabin” on a daily 
basis. Aquino used to frequent this ranch as well. 

Cuba Street, between Bolivia (Charcas) and Rusia streets, which—it seems—was barely 
a few meters away from Pardo Suarez’s ranch; that is, the meeting place. The resident of that 
house was Indalecio Martinez, whose brother Juan lived in a cabin located on the same lot, 
along with Antolin Gémez. Indalecio was also an anarchist. 

Bogota and Japon streets. This was located fifteen blocks from the cabin Pardo Suarez 
and others lived in, and it was occupied by Domingo Aquino. The house’s owner or tenant 
was Teotimo Maldonado. They were both anarchists, but—it seems—Maldonado did not 
frequent Pardo Suarez’s ranch. 

All of the above individuals were manual laborers; some (Aquino, Indalecio Martinez) 
worked in the meatpacking industries of Cerro; others (Rivera) were bakers. We lack 
information about the rest, but it would seem they used to be employed in several odd jobs. 

We may infer from the characteristic bluntness of the court files that their living 
conditions were very humble but, given the cheapness of food in the 1930s, they did not 
need to “sacrifice” much to put food on the table, and they enjoyed their free time, where 
conversation, mate, card games, and reading occupied a significant place; a precious lifestyle 
that the tendency of contemporary consumerism has degraded, though not destroyed, 
completely. Indeed, this way of life was frowned upon by the “guardians of bourgeois order,” 
who classified those who practiced it as “elements without known working habits.” 

Another interesting aspect of Cerro anarchists seems to have been the “macho” 
character of their habits. This conduct was surely not exclusive to them but rather a feature 
of Uruguayan society as a whole up to and including the 1960s, when women (happily) 
began to occupy a more important place in all walks of life, even on political militancy. Most 
of these anarchists were formally “single,” and there are no references to their relationships 
with the opposite sex, with the exception of Forcinitti, who (as we will see later) made some 
serious “missteps” by making indecent proposals to Saavedra’s wife, triggering his breakup 
with the couple. We guess that, in this regard, the custom of frequenting brothels must have 
been usual for these men. As a matter of fact, I remember that Aquino and El Chileno 
Gonzalez Mintrossi had suffered syphilis in the years prior to their imprisonment, but it 


seems they attributed the origin of this disease to the custom of drinking mate in common 
during meetings, etc., so much so that, when I shared a cell with them, and despite being 
healed, the use of mate between us was strictly individual. Sadly, my excessive scruples 
about “putting questions” to the comrades prevented me from inquiring about the sexual 
customs in the anarchist milieu of their time. 

Let us continue with the “details of the period.” 

april 4. Domingo Aquino’s first detention. (We have referred to this in the “Chronology” 
of the period, but we repeat it here because, in the file, it is only recorded on Captain 
Cavassa’s report, which the reader is already familiar with.) 

april 5. Aquino’s first statement at Investigations. (We briefly elaborate on what we 
have mentioned before.) Questioned about the time he met Russo, Rivera, and Forcinitti, he 
claims to have known Russo for approximately two years; he’s known the rest for about a 
year. His relation to them “is that of comrades” (that is, ideological affinities). 

Concerning his whereabouts on February 24, he explains that in the morning he went 
to Frigorifico Nacional in search of work. (We suppose it was about a working “gig.”) He did 
not manage to find work, so he returned home. At noon, he arrived at the ranch on Cuba and 
Bolivia streets and had lunch with Forcinitti. At 12:30 or 1:00 p.m., Antolin G6mez and Juan 
Antonio Vazquez arrived, and later, between 2:00 and 2:30 p.m., Rivera and Russo showed 
up together. 

Antolin Gémez went out into the street and returned at 3:00 p.m., saying that “he 
thought” Pardeiro and his driver had been killed, adding that he had heard the news on the 
radio. At that moment, the people in the house were the deponent, Russo, Forcinitti, 
Vazquez, and Rivera. (It is not hard to imagine the impact this news may have had on the 
meeting.) At 5:00 p.m., the deponent and Russo went to Grecia Street and bought El Plata 
newspaper to learn about the details of the attack, and later returned to the ranch. 

When asked about “what he had done with the weapons, including the Parabellum 
pistol imitation,” which some witnesses had seen him carry (the witness is Melit6n Machado; 
see the report by Captain Cavassa), he replies that “he does not have nor has ever had any 
such weapons.” (Notice the police’s style of questioning, taking for granted what the witness 
had said...) 

Questioned whether, during that meeting, “he noticed uniformed police officials 
walking by (in the street),” he replies that between 2:30 and 3:00 p.m., two mounted police 
officers passed by. “Passing ... in front of the estate, they brought their horses to a halt, 
peering inside.”17 (Note: Taking into account the short lapse between the time of the attack, 
1:20 p.m., and the time mentioned here, this detail is certainly a revealing trait of the 
police’s “prejudice” against the anarchists of Montevideo.) 

april 5 (cont.). Antolin Gémez’s statement at Investigations. He is Spanish, single, 
thirty-five, a day laborer, domiciled on Cuba Street, between Rusia and Bolivia streets. 
Questioned about his relations to Russo, Forcinitti, and Aquino, he replies “he has none”; it is 
just that they “come to his house looking for water.” (That is, the meeting ranch had no 
water supply facilities, and this represented a serious shortage, not only for hygiene reasons, 
but also because of all the mate drank there...) The deponent also mentions that he’s known 
them for approximately six or seven months and that he sometimes had mate with them. 

Regarding his whereabouts on February 24, he claims he remained home until 12:30 
p.m. and later went to a grocery store located on Chile and Rusia streets, where, around 1:30 
and 1:45 p.m., he found out about the death of “Mr. Pardeiro.” At about 4:00 p.m., he went 


home and, on his way back, as he walked past the front of the house where Russo, Aquino, 
and Forcinitti were (he cannot recall whether there was someone else there), he told them 
“through the window” the news he had just heard.is (Note: There is slight variation between 
this statement and that of Aquino, much more so if one considers the time elapsed since the 
event.) 

april 5 (cont.). Bautista Forcinitti’s statement at Investigations. He is Italian, thirty-five, 
single, domiciled on Cuba Street, near the corner of Bolivia Street. He says he’s rented that 
estate for about nine months, along with Bruno Iribarne and Juan Pardo Suarez. Questioned 
about his relation to Russo and Rivera, he claims to have known them for a few months and 
has a “neighborly” relationship with them. 

Asked about the date and other details of the building work he is doing at Saavedra’s 
house (where Russo slept), he says it is a new room or bedroom, work on which began in 
February, and that is being built by Mauricio Sosa (Saavedra’s brother-in-law), Russo (but 
only “every now and then”), and himself. 

As for his whereabouts on February 24, he replies as follows. (Note: The photocopy of 
this particular passage in the file “Luis Pardeiro, etc.” that we are following is quite blurry 
and illegible, but we fill the gap with a version of the facts recorded in the file “Domingo 
Aquino and Others”—“Homicides,” folio 750, etc.) 

That day, the deponent worked at the building site until approximately noon along with 
Russo and Sosa. He later had lunch at Saavedra’s house with Russo, Sosa, Saavedra’s wife, 
and a sister-in-law. They finished lunch around 1:00 or 1:30 p.m., he and Russo had a nap 
until 3:00 p.m., and then he, Russo, and Sosa resumed work until 6:00 p.m. The deponent 
adds that Rivera was present and had mate with them. They remained there after work until 
8:30 p.m., playing cards with the Saavedras.19 

(Note: There are clear contradictions between this statement and those of Aquino and 
Antolin Gémez since, according to the deponent, neither he nor Russo had left Saavedra’s 
place, where they worked, at any time. We will later see that other witnesses also contradict 
Forcinitti —at least in some particular details.) 

april 5 (cont.). Russo’s first statement at Investigations. (We develop here what we 
noted in the “Chronology.”) He is Italian, single, twenty-nine, “domiciled at n.n. Puerto Rico 
Street, by the corner of Barcelona Street.” (We know that Russo slept in the Saavedras’ 
kitchen, at “515 Barcelona,” but we cannot tell whether, in 1932, this numbering 
corresponded to the intersection of Barcelona and Puerto Rico streets; either way, the 
address given by Russo is imprecise.) Questioned about when he arrived in Montevideo, he 
states that it was in 1927, from Argentina, where the police had accused him of being 
involved in a crime in which a bus driver had died. (This is certainly a union-related 
incident.) He worked several jobs in Montevideo. In January 1931, he moved to Santa Ana 
de Livramento, and from there he returned to the Uruguayan capital “at the end of May” that 
same year, residing in the cabin on Cuba and Bolivia streets, whose occupants were Iribarne 
and Pardo Suarez. The deponent met both in Brazil and shares ideological affinities with 
them. In July that year (1931), he met Forcinitti, and on the “9th of that same month,” he 
moved to the cabin where Rivera currently lives (Centro América Street, near Cuba Street). 
He moved out in December when Rivera and his partner arrived from Buenos Aires, moving 
back to the cabin on Cuba and Bolivia streets. From then on and “until now,” the deponent 
goes to eat at Rivera’s place on a daily basis because of his bad physical state (Russo suffers 
from a “pulmonary disease”), offering him a little money as compensation whenever he can. 


As regards the currency-counterfeiting scheme, the deponent takes responsibility for the 
crime and mentions that Indalecio Martinez was his associate in that activity. 

Asked about his whereabouts on February 24, he replies that, during the morning, he 
went downtown to circulate fake currency, returning to Cerro at 11:30 a.m. and then going 
for lunch to Rivera’s place. Having finished lunch at approximately 12:30 p.m., the deponent 
and Rivera went to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets, where Domingo Aquino, Juan 
Antonio Vazquez, and another two or three comrades—whose names he cannot recall—were 
present, staying there until “4:30 p.m.,” playing cards or reading. 

At approximately 2:00 p.m., Antolin Gémez arrived and gave the news that “someone 
had killed the chief of police.” (Note: Gdmez has declared that he arrived at 4:00 p.m.) He 
returned later and said the victim had been Pardeiro. (That is, the news harbinger would 
have gone to the ranch on two occasions.) Then, the deponent and Aquino went to “Nueva 
Granada and Rio de Janeiro streets” to buy a newspaper and later returned to the ranch. 
(Note: It seems “Nueva Granada” was the name of what is currently Batlle y Ordofiez 
Avenue, leading to Fortaleza del Cerro. Yet, would this be indeed true, the intersection 
referenced by Russo is nonexistent. Aquino, however, stated that they bought the newspaper 
on Grecia Street.) 

The deponent further claims that he then “remained at that house till 6:00 p.m.” (Note: 
He had previously stated that he had been there until “4:30 p.m.,” but it could have been a 
simple error in wording and not a conceptual one.) 

When asked about whether he used to work at a building site in Saavedra’s house, he 
replied that he “seldom lent a helping hand to Forcinitti, and that (concerning that day), he 
cannot specify whether he had helped him or not.) 

Ultimately, the deponent corrects the date he stated as his arrival in Montevideo 
(“1927”), saying he actually arrived on “July 29, 1929.” 

(Here ends Russo’s statement. His signature is at the end.)20 

(Note: Besides the details mentioned in the body of this statement, Russo offers here, 
unnecessarily, contradicting or imprecise information about his domicile. He actually slept in 
the Saavedras’ kitchen. We have the impression that his frequent house moves were due to 
his enormous solidary spirit, which made him refrain from personal comfort for the benefit 
of his comrades’ well-being. Yet, his concealment or omission of the place where he slept 
made no sense, for he was detained at six in the morning in Saavedra’s house. Regarding his 
journey downtown on the morning of February 24, it contradicts Forcinitti, who had stated 
that Russo traveled with him and Mauricio Sosa the whole day. We will later see Russo 
acknowledging the possibility of having made a mistake regarding this point.) 

april 5 (cont.). Bruno Iribarne’s statement at Investigations. He is Uruguayan, single, 
thirty-three, domiciled on Cuba and Bolivia streets. 

Questioned about the range of objects used for making currency found at his place, he 
replies that he lives there in company of Forcinitti and Pardo Suarez and that he knows 
nothing about “the origin” of said objects. 

As for his whereabouts on February 24, he claims to have been imprisoned at 
Correctional Jail. (Note: It seems the reason for his imprisonment was a minor felony of 
allegedly union-related or political connotations—“delinquency incitement”—of which Juan 
Pardo Suarez and Indalecio Martinez were also accused.)21 

(Here ends Bruno Iribarne’s statement. )22 

april 5 (cont.). Indalecio Martinez’s statement at Investigations. He’s Uruguayan, single, 


forty-one, a day laborer, domiciled at n.n. Cuba Street, between Rusia and Bolivia streets. He 
claims to have been residing at that estate for five years without paying rent, given that the 
property belongs to his brother, Juan Martinez. He shares a “community of (anarchist) ideas” 
with Russo, Rivera, and Aquino. He has known Aquino for four years. 

Questioned about his whereabouts on February 24, he states he was imprisoned at 
Correctional Jail. (See our note about Iribarne. )23 

(Note: Concerning currency counterfeiting, the deponent has taken full responsibility, 
along with Russo. Both were the only ones indicted for this crime.) 24 

april 5 (cont.). Rafael Rivera’s statement at Investigations. He is Spanish, married, 
thirty-four, domiciled on Centro América Street, “between Cuba and Polonia streets.” (Note: 
According to our calculations, it is closer to Cuba, actually; we already know that this house 
bordered in the back with Saavedra’s place.) He met Russo a year before, in a house in La 
Teja where “twelve or thirteen” deportees from Argentina (by Uriburu’s coup d’état) lived. 
He maintains “camaraderie and comradeship relations” with Russo, Aquino, and Forcinitti. 

Questioned about the date that he started working at the building site in Saavedra’s 
house and related issues, he says he began work last February 20 or 21 and that, at the 
beginning, only the deponent, Russo, Forcinitti, and Sosa (Saavedra’s brother-in-law) used to 
work there. Later, their presence at the site would vary (or become irregular). 

Asked about his whereabouts on February 24, he replied that, after 9:30 a.m., he went 
to Saavedra’s house and stayed there until 10:30 or 11:00 a.m. He then had lunch with Russo 
and his wife (Angela Pisano), finishing the meal at 1:00 or 1:30 p.m. Russo and the deponent 
later headed to the ranch located on Cuba and Bolivia streets, meeting Antolin Gomez “along 
the way,” who told them about Pardeiro’s death, though without any details, since he had 
overheard this from some “guy” who had heard it on the radio. 

After that encounter with Gomez, the three of them continued together until they 
reached the ranch, where Iribarne, Aquino, Vazquez, and other people were present, and 
“stayed there until approximately 5:00 or 5:30 p.m.” (Note: The grammatical subject of this 
sentence—which we have abridged—is somewhat ambiguous, but it could very well be 
referring to the same deponent.) 

The deponent further states that, half an hour after they got to the house, “the 
lieutenant captain and an agent on horse” passed by. This occurred “around 2:30 p.m., give 
or take.” 

When asked about the time Antolin Gémez left, he claims the latter played a hand of 
cards and left when the police officers passed by. 

As for Aquino and Russo going to purchase the newspaper, he says that this also took 
place after the uniformed men had passed by, around 3:00 or 3:30 p.m. (There follows 
Russo’s signature at the end of this statement. )25 

(Note: It is clear that this is a significant statement, in particular concerning Russo’s 
alibi. Let us see some of its details.) 

He claims that, at the time of the attack, Russo was having lunch with the Rivera 
couple. However, with respect to Antolin Gémez informing him of the news, the deponent 
contradicts Aquino, Russo, and Gomez himself. He ultimately makes the mistake of 
mentioning Iribarne (who was behind bars) as someone who was present at the ranch. 

april 5 (cont.). Isabel Sosa de Saavedra’s statement at Investigations. She’s Uruguayan, 
married, thirty-five, living at 515 Barcelona Street, “in whose house” Russo “used to sleep.” 
She claims that Russo occupies her house kitchen at night. Forcinitti, Aquino, and Rivera also 


meet at her house. Around February 12, Forcinitti began work on the new (stone) room at 
her house. (Stone would probably have abounded in Cerro at the time, and it is likely that in 
1932 the production of concrete blocks—with which the poor now build their houses—may 
not have yet been developed.) Russo and Rivera collaborated in the task, as sometimes did 
Mauricio Sosa, Isabel’s brother. 

On “the day Pardeiro was killed,” Forcinitti and Russo worked at the site until 11:00 
a.m., when Russo went for lunch to Rivera’s house. Forcinitti had lunch in the deponent’s 
house, where a sister of hers was also present. Forcinitti would later take a nap in the room 
he was building and was awakened at 1:00 p.m. by Rivera and Russo, who had returned 
from Saavedra’s place. (The deponent does not mention whether they worked that afternoon 
or not, but states that they “had mate” up to 4:00 p.m., when the three of them left for the 
street; she guesses they headed to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets.) 

She also states that on the next day (February 25), when Forcinitti returned at 8:00 
a.m. to continue work on the site, she joked about the possibility of someone confusing them 
with Pardeiro’s killers, to which Forcinitti replied that he was afraid of that and asked her to 
remember, should the police question her, that he “had worked at her house all day the day 
before.” (Forcinitti knew that Montevideo anarchists were “in the line of fire” of the 
repressive forces...) 

Asked about the events on April 2, when her house was searched, the deponent states 
that Russo, who was sleeping in the kitchen, having learned what it was all about, got 
nervous and told her “Do not fear, Isabel; I’m leaving,” and headed out into the street, where 
he was detained. As for the fake coins found in one of Russo’s suitcases, she claims she had 
no idea what was in it. She further explains that, the day after the raid, she found in her 
house, amid some clothes, a Tanque revolver, which she later gave to the police “when 
Investigations agents requested it.”2s (Note: The police did not find that revolver during the 
raid, but after they got the tip from Russo, by use of force, they returned to claim it. 
Certainly, the gun was Russo’s, but it didn’t play a significant role in the proceedings.) 

(Note: Regarding this statement by Saavedra’s wife, we can observe how she agrees 
with Forcinitti with respect to—at least—the fact that Russo worked during the morning, and 
with Russo and Rivera about the former having had lunch in the latter’s house. She also 
claims that Russo returned to her house at 1:00 p.m.) 

april 5 (cont.). Angela Pisano de Rivera’s statement at Investigations. She is Argentine, 
married, thirty-five, and lives at n.n. Centro América. 

She states that her husband was exiled from Argentina a year and half ago “owing to 
causes she knows nothing about.” She reunited with him in Montevideo about four months 
ago, at the estate where she now lives. There, she met Russo, whom she knew by the last 
name “Pastorino,” and also Aquino, Forcinitti, and the Saavedra family. 

Questioned about where she saw the abovementioned persons on February 24, she 
replies that, in the morning, she saw Russo and Forcinitti working at the building site. Russo 
had lunch with her and her husband in her house. Forcinitti ate at Saavedra’s place. Later on, 
her husband headed to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets. At 4:00 p.m., Forcinitti and 
Russo left Saavedra’s place and went “toward the former’s ranch” (on Cuba and Bolivia 
streets). At 8:30 p.m., her husband and Russo returned for dinner. She adds that Russo ate at 
her house every day.27 

(Note: Her account coincides with Forcinitti and Isabel Sosa on the fact that Russo 
worked during the morning and, thus, did not leave Cerro. But—what is more important— 


she agrees with Russo, with her husband (Rivera), and with Isabel Sosa with respect to Russo 
having had lunch at her house. Yet she disagrees with her husband about where he and 
Russo headed, respectively, after lunch, but this is inconsequential.) 

april 6. El Pais. Seven of the detainees in Cerro had lined up before witnesses in 
Pardeiro’s case, but none of them was identified. (Note: This seems to be true. The first 
accusation by Noda and Gauthier against Russo and the semi-accusation by Noda against 
Aquino date from April 7.) 

april 6 (cont.). Russo’s first deposition before Judge Balinas. He explains he was 
working at a sawmill in Avellaneda (Buenos Aires) when a union conflict took place on a 
bus, leaving the bus conductor dead as a result. The deponent did not take part in it, but 
someone accused him, and so he moved to Montevideo. 

Concerning the crime of currency counterfeiting, he assumes full responsibility, stating 
that, motivated by the harsh economic situation suffered by Indalecio Martinez and his 
family, they had both decided to take up that activity. 

Regarding the Tanque revolver seized by the police after the raid at Saavedra’s place, 
he admits it was his. 

Asked about “whether he knows that Captain Pardeiro and the chauffeur Seluja had 
been killed last February 24,” he replies that he knows this “because everybody has said so” 
and then proceeds to detail his whereabouts on that day. At five in the morning, he went 
downtown to exchange fake currency, returning to Cerro around 11:30 a.m. He helped 
Forcinitti at the building site for a while and then had lunch at Rivera’s place. After lunch, he 
went to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets, but he “can’t remember if I did so with 
Rivera. What I do know is that before one (in the afternoon) I was at the ranch as well.” 
“There we stayed with Aquino, Juan Vazquez, and three or four others, but I don’t recall who 
they were.” Those present played cards and some others read. 

“At two” (in the afternoon), Antolin Gémez gave the news of the death of the “chief of 
police” at “Plaza Independencia.” Gomez returned later and clarified that the victim was 
Pardeiro. At 4:30 p.m., the deponent and Aquino went to purchase El Dia and El Plata, and 
later, at 5:30 p.m., the deponent and Rivera left to the latter’s house. Finally, after reading 
the newspaper, the deponent left to Saavedra’s house to sleep. (There follows Russo’s 
signature at the end of this deposition.)2s 

(Note: As we can see, Russo basically maintains his statement given to the police on 
April 5.) 

april 6 (cont.). Manuel Saavedra’s (only) statement at Investigations. He is Uruguayan, 
married, thirty-seven, works at a builder’s yard, and is domiciled at 515 Barcelona Street. 
Questioned about the sort of relationship he has with Forcinitti, Rivera, Aquino, and Russo, 
he avoids a direct reply (in our opinion) and only says that he knows both Russo and Rivera 
because they are neighbors, since they have respectively occupied the house next to his, on 
the back. Russo would later ask him if he would “rent him the kitchen so he could sleep at 
night,” to which he agreed. He met Forcinitti because he used to visit Russo. At one time, 
Forcinitti offered to help build a new room in the house and began work with the help of a 
brother-in-law of the deponent, but this work remained unfinished because Forcinitti “got 
fresh with his wife,” which provoked a rupture in the relationship between him and the 
Saavedras. As for Aquino, “he does not know him.” 

Asked about his whereabouts on February 24, he states that he worked from 6:00 a.m. 
till 5:30 p.m. at a builder’s yard, and he provides its address. 


Regarding the suitcase containing the fake coins found at his house, he says that he and 
his wife never examined its contents. As for the revolver “that was found in his house” 
(typical police speak, since we already know the police did not find that weapon, but rather 
went to look for it after the raid), the deponent says he supposes Russo “had given it to his 
wife to keep.” 29 

april 7. Aquino’s first deposition before Judge Balifas. The deponent claims to profess 
“anarchist ideology.” When asked about where and with whom he was on February 24, he 
states that, in the morning, he went to Frigorifico Artigas in search of work and returned 
home at 8:00 a.m., because “there were no tasks” that day there. Around 10:30 a.m., he went 
to Forcinitti’s place (the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets), where only Forcinitti was 
present. The deponent cooked for both and they had lunch. Juan Antonio Vazquez and 
Antolin Gémez arrived later, and around 1:00 or 1:30 p.m., Rivera and Russo joined them. 

Antolin Gémez went out to the street and came back later with the news of the attack 
against Pardeiro. Around 4:00 or 5:00 p.m., the deponent and Russo went to purchase the 
newspaper and returned home right away; it was there that they learned (in detail) about the 
attack. Finally, between 6:00 and 7:00 p.m., the deponent returned home. (There are 
signatures of Aquino and Judge Balifias at the end of this deposition.)30 (Note: Regarding his 
lunch with Forcinitti, Aquino here maintains what he stated at Investigations, but he is 
contradicted by Forcinitti and other witnesses. Aquino makes a memory mistake, allegedly, 
but this is of no significance. What is important here is that Aquino’s presence at the ranch at 
that time is corroborated by those persons he mentions.) 

april 7 (cont.). “Mister” Melit6n Machado’s statement at Investigations. He is Brazilian, 
married, forty-seven, domiciled at 598 Suecia Street. He explains that he is the owner of the 
house on Cuba and Bolivia streets, which he has been renting to Iribarne for about a year for 
“four pesos a month.” He mentions Russo, “some Pardo,” and another person whose name he 
can’t remember, although he offers a detailed description: Argentine, thirty-six or thirty- 
seven, wore a “navy blue suit,” “black borsalino hat,” white collar, and a “black bow tie.” 
This man left the house about four months ago, and Forcinitti took his place. The house was 
frequented by different people. “On several occasions,” during his visits to the house, the 
deponent noticed “a person by the name of Aquino” cleaning “two pistols and a revolver.” 
He is sure that one of the pistols is Aquino’s, for he once saw him placing the gun in the back 
pocket of his pants when he went out. 

Questioned about whether there were cars arriving at the house, he replies that a young 
man sometimes came in an “old model Ford.” 

As for the reason for the deponent’s visits to the ranch, he claims to have a stone 
(construction material) warehouse, from which he took the quantities he used to sell once in 
a while.s1 

commentary: Certainly, this “Mister” Meliton Machado had a strong vocation as a 
police “snitch.” Without any pretension of sympathy or affinity toward the residents of the 
“ranch,” but rather mere decency, he should have refrained from saying what he did, since in 
the end these people were paying him a rent for said ranch... 

april 7 (cont.). Leocadio Noda’s statement at Investigations. (We already know the core 
of this statement—see “Chronology”—but here we expand it briefly.) He is Uruguayan, 
married, fifty, and lives at 2671 Walcalde Street. He claims that four or five days before the 
attack, he noticed that “the detainee L. Russo, whose identification he made in these offices,” 
“was walking around” the scene or in its vicinity. At those times (we use plural because it 


would seem that the deponent claims to have seen Russo more than once), Russo wore a dark 
suit. The deponent adds that “sometimes,” at the same place, Russo engaged in conversation 
with Aquino—also detained for this affair—who wore “white construction worker clothes” 
and a hat; also, on those occasions, Aquino carried “a wrapping” under his arm. 

Yet the most damning passage in his statement is where he says that “he perfectly 
remembers Russo to be the first person who attacked the police car (Pardeiro’s), along with 
two other subjects, killing the two officials.” He adds that, at the time, he was working on a 
building site located some fifteen meters from the scene, which allowed him to witness it in 
detail. “Some individuals would gather (in) the vicinity of the place and drink mate” several 
days before the event, but after Pardeiro’s death, the deponent didn’t see these persons again. 

The deponent was pushing a wheelbarrow with a (construction) mix at the time of the 
attack, and at that same instant, he happened to look at his watch by fluke and saw it was 
1:20 p.m.; he “simultaneously” heard the shots. These were fired some twenty meters from 
where he was standing. (There follows Noda’s signature at the end of this statement.)s2 

april 7 (cont.). Ratl Gauthier’s statement at Investigations. (We also know the core of 
this statement—see “Chronology.” Nevertheless, given its significance and for methodical 
reasons, we repeat it here.) He is a “legal citizen,” married, thirty-seven, a mechanic, living 
at 1257 Vazquez Street. His appearance at Investigations is meant to “proceed with the 
identification” of Leonardo Russo. After looking thoroughly at the detainee, the deponent 
states that “by the profile, stature, color, and complexion, etc., he had become almost 
absolutely sure” that Russo was the man who took over the wheel of his car, which was used 
in the escape after the attack. (There follows Gauthier’s signature at the end of this 
statement. )33 

april 7 (cont.). Rafael Rivera’s deposition before Judge Balifias. The deponent maintains 
his statement given to the police on April 5; that is, on February 24, he had lunch with Russo 
at his place. He later went to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets. On the way, 
approximately at 1:00 p.m., Antolin Gémez told them of the attack. Pardo Suarez, Iribarne, 
Aquino, and others were present at the ranch. They had been reading or playing cards. 
Around 2:00 p.m., a lieutenant captain came by and “stopped to look at us.” Then Russo and 
Aquino went out to buy the newspaper. Around 5:00 p.m., the deponent returned to his 
house; he cannot recall whether he was alone or with Russo. 34 

(Note: See notes referred to in Rivera’s statement of April 5. We should only add that, 
in this new statement, Rivera mentions that Iribarne and Pardo Suarez were present among 
those at the ranch; yet both of them were in prison at the time. We believe, however, that 
this is not very important.) 

april 7 (cont.). Antolin Gémez’s deposition before Judge Balifias. The deponent asserts, 
without any modifications, his version of the events given to the police on April 5. 

He claims that he learned of the Pardeiro case by “a kid” who had heard it on the radio. 
He would later convey the news to those in the Cuba Street cabin, doing so from the street, 
through a window. Those present were Forcinitti, Russo, and “two or three more.” (There 
follows Gémez’s signature below. )ss 

april 7 (cont.). Juan Antonio Vazquez’s deposition before Judge Balifias. On February 
24, he learned of the Pardeiro case when he was home. Later, around 4:00 p.m., he went to 
the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets, where Forcinitti, Russo, Rivera, and G6mez were 
present, and they all commented on the news. He believes Aquino was also there. When the 
deponent arrived at the ranch, Russo went out to buy a newspaper. (There follows Vazquez’s 


signature below.)36 

(Note: The time Vazquez mentions as that of his arrival at the ranch seems a little later, 
compared to what the other detainees had mentioned about his presence at the ranch. 
Therefore, his testimony, if taken at face value, without confronting it to the other 
testimonies gathered, would not suffice to establish the alibi involving Aquino and Russo.) 

april 7 (cont.). Bautista Forcinitti’s deposition before Judge Balifias. The deponent 
reaffirms, in general terms, what he already stated to the police on April 5 regarding his 
whereabouts on February 24. He claims that Russo helped him with his work “all morning 
and all afternoon.” As to where they both had lunch, he states that “I do not know where he 
had lunch; all I know is that on that day we had a meal together at Saavedra’s place, but I 
can’t say whether it was in the evening or ... at midday.” 

Questioned about how he explains that Russo claims to have left Saavedra’s house at 
“five in the morning and come back at 11:30 a.m., leaving later on, not to return until 
midnight,” he replies, “It cannot be; he must be mistaken.” (There follows Forcinitti’s 
signature at the end.)s7 

(Note: As for Russo’s alleged morning trip downtown, we have already dealt with the 
subject and believe Russo is mistaken. Concerning Forcinitti and Russo’s alleged presence at 
the building site during—it seems—the whole morning, we have already noted this implies a 
contradiction with several other deponents.) 

What is important in this new statement by Forcinitti, though, is that it reaffirms 
Russo’s presence in Cerro at midday and during the night. 

april 8. Captain Cavassa’s report to the chief of Investigations, cited above at length on 
April 2, the day when the raids alluded to in the report took place. 

april 8 (cont.). Leocadio Noda’s deposition before Judge Balifias at Investigations 
offices. (Handwritten text, with illegible passages.) Questioned about whether he identifies 
any of the detainees during the “raids on the 2nd of the present month” as a participant in 
the Pardeiro case, he claims to have identified one of the detainees lined up, whose name, 
according to the police, is Leonardo Russo. He describes the details of the attack to the judge, 
just as he did the day before to the police, though it seems he now offers some information 
he had not mentioned before. When the car arrived at the scene, the assailants were posted 
“two facing north, to the left of the car, and another one to the right but in front of it.” “The 
car kept on cruising slowly, and the one to the right moved to the left from the front.” “When 
the chauffeur fell to the ground,” one of the men shot him again and then fired other shots 
into the car. 

The man who was at first posted to the right of the vehicle and then “moved to the left” 
is Leonardo Russo. He was wearing “a mechanic’s suit and a peaked cap.” “The others also 
dressed the same” as Russo did. 

Noda had seen Russo “on the days prior (to the attack), from 5:30 to 6:00 p.m.,” 
“loitering” around, as if he were waiting for something. After the attack, the witness did not 
see him in that area again. 

Russo and others fled through Artigas Boulevard and turned on “Nueva Palmira Street 
toward downtown.” (Here follows a paragraph whose sense is unintelligible to us.) 

The deponent also states regarding the detainee Domingo Aquino, whom he “has seen 
at the police and (photographed) in the press,” that “it seems to me he was a guy whom I 
saw three times, days before the attack, chatting with Russo at the level crossing and the 
boulevard.” He also points out that, on those occasions, Aquino “was wearing white, like a 


construction worker, with a fedora down over his eyes, and carrying a package under his 
arm.” (There follow Noda and Judge Balifias’s signatures below this deposition.)3s 

(Note: Noda’s deposition before Judge Balifias, and the one that follows—Gauthier’s 
statement before the same judge—were taken by Balifias during the process “Juan Pardo 
Sudrez”—“Currency Counterfeiting” and turned over to the second rotation investigating 
magistrate, Dr. Gonzalez Mourigan, given their link to the Pardeiro case.) 

(Note also: As we can see, Noda maintains his very serious accusation against Russo, 
not only before the police, but also before the judge. Aquino also maintains his previous 
semi-accusation.) 

april 8 (cont.). Gauthier’s deposition before Judge Balifias. (Handwritten text.) He 
describes the carjacking of his vehicle on February 24. On that day, he was at Antonio 
Pérez’s garage, located at 2319 Coquimbo Street, between Cufré and Paullier streets. “I had 
arrived at one,” parking the vehicle by the door, and “forty minutes later,” he heard someone 
starting his car. He rushed out and saw three men getting in the car. He told them, “Stop, 
that car is mine,” but one of the men pointed a pistol at him and said, “Stop.” The car sped in 
reverse to Paullier Street and then continued down this road northward. “More than a 
hundred people came running all of a sudden, claiming these men had killed Pardeiro.” (The 
figure “a hundred people” seems outlandish, but it is stated so in the handwritten text and 
our reading of it is correct.) 

The deponent states also that, at the 8th Police Precinct, he was shown three men “and 
told one of them was Leonardo Russo, and I identified him as the same person who got 
behind the wheel of my car, only he is thinner now.” (The signatures of Gauthier and Judge 
Balifas follow this deposition.)39 

(Note: Observe the resolution and clarity of the accusation, this time before the judge. 
We will further see below that this man—Gauthier—will pretend not to have said the above.) 

april 9. Note by First Rotation Investigating Magistrate Balinas informing Second 
Rotation Investigating Magistrate Gonzalez Mourigan of Noda’s and Gauthier’s depositions, 
communicating also that Leonardo Russo and two other individuals charged with currency 
counterfeiting are at the disposal of “this court” (Balifias’s).40 

Let us see what the media said at the time. 

april 9 (cont.). El Pais. Aquino, now free, accuses the police of torture and condemns 
the press, which sided with the police without speaking to the detainees to get their version 
of the events. 

Aquino states that El Pais has not acted like other news outlets, in that “It has not 
engaged in personalized attacks” against them. The interviewee promises to speak to the 
Cerro public so it can learn the truth. (Note: It is possible that Aquino did so, but we lack 
information about it.) 

“Half” of the detainees were released. Now all suspicions are on Russo (who has been 
accused by Noda and Gauthier before Judge Balifias on April 8). El Pais’s journalists do not 
believe Russo had any involvement in Pardeiro’s death. 

april 10. El Pais. Leonardo Russo is “brought to justice” as coperpetrator of the attack 
against Pardeiro. “The police fabricated the assailant,” claim the journalists of this 
newspaper. (Note: We believe the journalists were quick to say that Russo had been indicted 
as coperpetrator in the Pardeiro case. Or even to suggest it. What we know is that Russo and 
Indalecio Martinez have been indicted for currency counterfeiting and, also, that Russo has 
been accused of being involved in the attack. Not being legally wise, we cannot say exactly 


what was Russo’s actual legal situation at the time.) 

april 11. Russo’s second deposition before Judge Balifias. He states that he has been 
detained since April 2. With respect to his previous deposition (April 6) before the same 
judge, he notes that “I’m not sure if I went downtown in the morning (February 24) as I said 
I did.” “I believe now that I was at Rivera’s place and at Forcinitti’s, having mate.” He also 
believes he helped the latter in the construction works, “as I used to when I didn’t have any 
other work to do.” He further states that “When I left Forcinitti’s place in the afternoon, after 
Antolin (Gémez) brought the news, I headed to Saavedra’s place and helped Forcinitti in the 
construction, returning later on to Forcinitti’s cabin, and from there I later left with Aquino 
to purchase the newspaper.” (Note: As we have done before, we have transcribed word for 
word the cited passages. Let us attempt to clarify these paragraphs, which seem confusing.) 
Remember that “Forcinitti’s place” or “Forcinitti’s cabin” means the ranch on Cuba and 
Bolivia streets. On the other hand, let us also remember that Forcinitti was working on a 
construction project at the Saavedras’ house, located about five blocks from the ranch. Let’s 
see Russo’s movements as described by him here: 

Russo was at the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets when Gomez brought the news. 

From there, he went to Saavedra’s place and helped Forcinitti for a while with his 
construction work. 

He later returned to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets (he doesn’t mention whether 
he was alone or accompanied by Forcinitti). 

Finally, he went out to the street from said ranch, along with Aquino, in order to buy a 
newspaper. 

Note that, between this deposition and the previous one before Judge Balifias on April 
6, there is a contradiction. In the former, Russo claims he arrived at the ranch, where he met 
with Aquino and others, who were playing cards or reading, and then Gomez showed up 
with the news, etc. After that, Russo and Aquino left to buy the newspaper, without 
mentioning any middle exit by Russo between their receiving the news and their leaving to 
buy the newspaper. In turn, on this second deposition, he claims that, between the moment 
they hear the news and his exit with Aquino to buy the newspaper, he left to go to 
Saavedra’s house and from there he returned to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets. 

We may observe also that Russo acknowledges here the possibility of making a mistake 
about his whereabouts on the morning of February 24, agreeing with Forcinitti and other 
witnesses, as we have seen. 

Russo’s deposition continues. He identifies the Tanque revolver mentioned by the police 
as his own (see Captain Cavassa’s report and Isabel Sosa’s statement). He says, “it is an old 
revolver, with a missing part.” The deponent also accuses Lieutenant Captain Arrieta, from 
the 9th Police Precinct, of “bodily punishments,” in which “two agents of Investigations” 
took part. He goes on to say that he has been examined by a doctor—without indicating the 
results of the exam. (There follows an illegible half page, but its contents seem insignificant.) 
(A very clear signature by Russo is found at the end of this deposition.) 4 

april 11 (cont.). Leonardo Russo’s first and only deposition before Judge Gonzalez 
Mourigan. (Note that the date is the same as his second deposition before Judge Balifias.) He 
is Italian, with three years of residence in Uruguay, and lives on “Barcelona Street, near the 
corner of Puerto Rico Street.” (We believe Russo points out Saavedra’s house address 
correctly this time.) Questioned about his whereabouts “on the afternoon of last February 24, 
from around ... 1:00 to 2.00 p.m.,” he replies that he was at a house on Cuba and Bolivia 


streets, where Pardo Suarez, Iribarne, and Forcinitti live. Aquino, Rivera, Vazquez, and three 
or four “comrades” more—whose names he cannot remember—were there at the time. 
Before that, the deponent had lunch at Rivera’s place around 12:30 p.m. He mentions the 
construction works at Saavedra’s house, etc., and says he “was bringing stones to Forcinitti 
during a twenty-minute span, and then he went to the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia streets.” 
(Note: Once again we struggle with a lack of clarity in Russo’s statements, but if we follow 
the chronological order of his deposition, he helped Forcinitti immediately after lunch.) 

He goes on to state that, once at the ranch, “after two in the afternoon,” G6mez came 
with the news that the “political chief” (the usual denomination of the departmental chief of 
police at the time) had been killed. Antolin went out to the street again and returned with a 
more accurate version of the events: the dead man was Pardeiro. Around four in the 
afternoon, Russo returned to the construction site, helped Forcinitti “a little,” and had some 
mate. Around “half past four, give or take,” the deponent went to the ranch on Cuba Street 
again, and finally, around 4:45 p.m., he and Aquino went to buy the newspaper. (Note: 
Russo’s new deposition essentially reaffirms the significant fact that he had lunch at Rivera’s 
place, and it also coincides with his deposition before Judge Balifias on that same date 
concerning his comings and goings during the afternoon of February 24. It is evident that the 
contradiction, real or apparent, remains between the depositions of April 11 and April 6, 
which we have mentioned before, but this is not that important.) 

Asked about his apparel on February 24, the deponent states “like he is right now; that 
is, worn workingman’s shirt and workingman’s pants, for he has no other clothes to wear,” 
and also a beige cap. 

Questioned if he was around Artigas Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street on February 
24 or on the days before, and if it is true that he was involved in the attack against Pardeiro, 
he replies that he has never been around that place and that he has nothing to do with the 
event. He adds that he was careful “not to be outside in the vicinity of his house” due to a 
pending criminal case in Argentina and his fear of being found by the police. 

About the incident he mentioned, he claims it occurred in April 1929, in Avellaneda, 
where a bus was set on fire and a bus conductor killed. The deponent did not take part in 
that event but was accused, and that is why he fled Argentina. He has tuberculosis, and he 
would not have survived a prison sentence. 

Asked if he knows how to drive, he says he does not. In his country of origin, he 
worked as a fisherman, and in Argentina, as a sawmill and port peon. (There follows Russo’s 
and Judge Gonzalez Mourigan’s signatures.) 42 

april 11 (cont.). Noda and Gauthier’s identification of Russo before Judge Gonzalez 
Mourigan. Questioned if they reaffirm the depositions made before Judge Balifias, Noda 
states that he does. Gauthier also agrees but “with the exception of the part that says he 
identified Russo as the person who ... took over of the wheel of his car.” He adds that he 
“expressed to the judge that Russo looked like the individual who occupied his car, but that 
he never said both men were one and the same.” (Note: This is simply false. See this man’s 
depositions before Judge Balifias on April 8, where he accused Russo.) 

Asked whether he identifies Russo, who is present in the room, the witness Leocadio 
Noda replies that this is the same man he referred to in his previous deposition: “He is one of 
the individuals who opened fire at the car occupied by Pardeiro and the chauffeur Seluja.” 

Questioned about whether he recognizes Russo, who is present in the room, the witness 
Gauthier replies that “he possesses similar features to the subject who took over the wheel of 


the deponent’s car,” but “he finds him thinner in the face and with a weaker complexion 
than that subject.” He also says the person who drove his car was wearing a blue beret, “so 
he can’t assure he is the same subject.” (There follow signatures by Russo, Noda, Gauthier, 
and Judge Gonzalez Mourigan).43 (Note: We can’t say for sure what Noda’s motives were for 
accusing Russo with such certainty, but we believe it must have been a mixture of genuine 
confusion with the person he erroneously—in my opinion—identifies as Russo and also a 
certain pinch of a police “snitch” personality in him. As for Gauthier, it seems clear that he 
reflected on the consequences of his very serious accusation against Russo and decided to 
exonerate him, albeit without the sincerity of acknowledging that he had indeed accused him 
previously.) 

april 14. Judge Gonzalez Mourigan orders Aquino to appear in court “for the hearing on 
the 18th of the present month.” He also cites Noda for “the identification of the witness 
Aquino.”44 (Note: It seems the hearing was delayed until May 9.) 

april 27. Release of Pardo Suarez, Forcinitti, and Iribarne, involved or suspected of 
being so in the case of currency counterfeiting, a crime for which only Leonardo Russo and 
Indalecio Martinez remain indicted.4s 

may 9. Aquino’s first (and only) deposition before Judge Gonzalez Mourigan. He is 
Uruguayan, single, thirty-four, and lives on Bogota Street, by the corner of Jap6n Street. 

Questioned about his whereabouts on February 24, between 1:00 and 2:00 p.m., he 
replies that, on that date and time, give or take, he was in the house on Cuba and Bolivia 
streets—where Pardo Suarez, Iribarne, and Forcinitti live. He had lunch there (this time he 
does not mention who he had lunch with) between noon and 12:30 p.m., and later stayed 
there chatting until 4:00 or 5:00 p.m., when he went out with Russo to buy a newspaper and 
learn “about the details of Captain Pardeiro’s assassination.” 

Russo arrived at the house with Rafael Rivera between 1:00 and 1:30 p.m. 

The deponent and the others at the ranch heard the news from Antolin Gémez, “who 
had been at the house” “in the early hours of the afternoon.” Gémez had heard the news on 
the radio in a shop. 

Questioned about his whereabouts in the morning hours of that day, he replies that at 
6:30 a.m., he went to Frigorifico Artigas looking for work (which he did not find). He 
returned home and stayed there until 10:30 a.m., and from there he went to the ranch on 
Cuba and Bolivia streets. After buying the newspaper, Russo and the deponent returned to 
the ranch around 5:00 p.m., and Aquino stayed until 7:00 p.m., when he returned home. 

Asked how he was dressed that day, he says, “as [I am] right now,” “that is ... a shirt, 
striped pants, and a brown hat.” “He has no other clothes to his name.” 

Questioned if, on the days prior to February 24, he had been around Artigas Boulevard 
and Monte Caseros Street, he replies negatively, and adds that he doesn’t know if he has ever 
walked by that place, since he isn’t familiar with that area. 

Asked if he noticed Russo had left the ranch “one or more times” in the afternoon of 
February 24, he replies that “he doesn’t recall having seen him go out while (the deponent) 
was in (that) house” and adds that “if he went out, it was just for a little while, since (the 
deponent) didn’t realize it.” (Signatures of Aquino and Judge Gonzalez Mourigan follow this 
deposition.)4s (Note: In this deposition, Aquino doesn’t mention Forcinitti as the comrade he 
had lunch with at the ranch—a piece of information that surely constitutes a memory 
mistake by Aquino, but it’s not important. What is important, though, is that he reaffirms his 
presence at the ranch on Cuba Street during the “critical hour” on February 24, which none 


of the witnesses we have seen have disproven. Concerning the question about Russo leaving 
the ranch toward the street in the afternoon of that day, we have already analyzed the 
subject, which is slightly confusing, but unimportant in regard to Russo’s alibi.) 

may 9 (cont.). Leocadio Noda’s identification of Aquino before Judge Gonzalez 
Mourigan. The judge asks Noda if the recognizes Aquino, who is present in the room, and if 
he has seen him in the vicinity of Artigas Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street before 
February 24. The witness replies that “he looks like the person he saw at the location 
mentioned,” “but (that person) is stockier and taller than Aquino.” (There are signatures of 
Noda, Aquino, and Judge Gonzalez Mourigan at the end.)47 (Note: Noda’s previous semi- 
accusation of Aquino is nullified by this nonidentification.) 

may 20. Judge Gonzalez Mourigan orders that the results of the fingerprint examination 
of the car used in the escape be sent (to the courts).4s 

may 27. Aquino’s second deposition before Judge Balifias. (Aquino appears before the 
judge as a “subpoenaed individual”; that is, he is free.) The deponent confirms the deposition 
he made on April 7 before this same judge. (There follow signatures by Judge Balifias and 
Aquino below.)a9 

(Note: Although it’s painful for me to remember, Lecaldare’s death took place the day 
before this deposition—a murder in which Aquino was involved.) 

may 27 (cont.). Melit6n Machado’s deposition before Judge Balifias. Questioned about 
whether he had ever seen Aquino “cleaning guns” at the ranch the deponent rents to Bruno 
Iribarne, he replies that, indeed, “I saw him once cleaning a revolver and a pistol.” (There 
follows only the judge’s signature, for the witness doesn’t know how to sign).50 

may 30. Report to Judge Gonzalez Mourigan from the “Fingerprint Identification 
Office.” The report states that only some “small papillary lines” were found on the fender of 
the car used in the escape. Compared with “that of some suspicious individuals,” these 
“lines” yielded a “negative result.”s:1 (That is, there was no match between said fingerprints 
and those of the “suspects.”) 


THIRD PERIOD: MAY 27 TO NOVEMBER 8, 1932 


Summary 


In the first days of June, the attack that took the lives of Pardeiro and his driver is ultimately 
“cleared out.” “Confessions” are taken from at least three “guilty individuals” who are 
indicted, not only for the double homicide of February 24, but also for the attack against 
Argentino Pesce, which took place a year before these indictments, on May 27, 1931. 

The reader is already familiar with the three guilty individuals: Leonardo Russo and 
Domingo Aquino, who—according to the testimonies gathered—were at the ranch on Cuba 
and Bolivia streets, in Cerro, on the day of the attack against Pardeiro. The third accused is a 
Chilean anarchist by the name of José Gonzalez Mintrossi, a taxi driver by trade and a man 
with an adventurous spirit (in the best sense of the word). 

This unraveling occurs as follows. On May 27, 1932, Roque Lecaldare, a young 
employee of a currency exchange downtown, is murdered. As a result of several detainees’ 
statements concerning this incident, Domingo Aquino and El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi are 
detained on June 3. They are both tortured and confess their involvement in Lecaldare’s 
death—which, unfortunately, was true. The police, however, with the evident complicity of 
Judge Bastos (the investigating authority) “pushes” them about the Pardeiro case. 


Aquino breaks under torture and “confesses” his involvement in this serious event, as 
well as in the shotgun wound against Pesce, whom they confused with Pardeiro. Aquino 
mentions several other people as being involved in both attacks, among them El Chileno 
Gonzalez Mintrossi and Leonardo Russo (imprisoned at Correctional Jail for currency 
counterfeiting at the time, as we already know). 

El Chileno, under torture and accused by Aquino, initially acknowledges his 
participation in both events and also mentions several individuals as coperpetrators; yet, on 
the same day these “confessions” are made, when questioned by Judge Bastos, he utterly 
denies his previous statements and denounces the torture he suffered. 

Russo is brought from prison to the Fire Department, where he is tortured again— 
probably more harshly than in April, when he was detained for currency counterfeiting and 
due to Leocadio Noda’s accusation. He is also broken under “pushes” and admits to Aquino’s 
accusations. Days later, he would utterly deny his previous statement, claiming to have been 
tortured. 

With respect to Aquino and his serious accusations against El Chileno and Russo, we 
may say that, in his second deposition, he denies what he previously said about the Pesce 
and Pardeiro cases, only admitting his collaboration as coperpetrator in Lecaldare’s death; 
that same night, however, he is subjected to the machine again, and he is broken completely 
this time. The next day, he offers a tidy “confession” of the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, 
involving El Chileno, Russo, and himself. This grim account by Aquino would not be 
modified in the final reaffirmation of his depositions. 

Judge Ratil Bastos, the investigating authority, acts as primary accomplice in the police 
torture of the detainees. This man is present during the initial interrogations at the 
Investigations offices and even questions the prisoners on and off, albeit concealing his 
position as acting judge—his conduct in these circumstances is undercover, as a true “state 
terrorist.” 

The defense attorneys’ involvement in this extremely important period of the summary 
proceeding is nonexistent, with the exception of—to a small degree—Aquino’s lawyer, Dr. 
Malet, who questioned the validity of the summary proceeding on formal grounds, of a lesser 
significance. Yet none of the detainees’ defense attorneys even concerned themselves with 
investigating and legally enforcing the Cerro witnesses’ statements, which favored Aquino 
and Russo—or Russo, at least, for he ultimately denied his involvement in the events; 
whereas Aquino accepted his “authorship” in its entirety. As we will see below, El Chileno’s 
attorney did nothing to verify his very serious alibi regarding his whereabouts on February 
24 of that year. 

The three anarchists indicted faced the fearsome machine of bourgeois justice alone, a 
machine that eventually crushed them. 

Around the middle of June, everything is “cooked,” and Judge Bastos has all but 
completed the summary proceeding. Nevertheless, we have chosen to extend this “third 
period” until November 1932 because it’s then that the pleas entered by Dr. Malet (Aquino’s 
defense attorney)—which question certain formal aspects of the process—are rejected. 

At the end of this third period, the situation is as follows: Domingo Aquino, Leonardo 
Russo, and José Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno) are indicted for the attack against Argentino 
Pesce and the double homicide of Pardeiro and Seluja. 

Aquino and El Chileno are also indicted as coperpetrators in Roque Lecaldare’s murder. 
(Let us underscore here that Russo had nothing to do with this.) 


For the first time, the name “Facha Bruta” appears as coperpetrator in the attack 
against Pardeiro. Further on, we’ll see his name gains a particular significance in the case. 

Another of the individuals involved in the Pardeiro case is Germinal Regueira, a taxi 
driver and an anarchist, who is on the run (although the accusation against him relates 
essentially to Lecaldare’s death). 

commentary: By now, the reader knows that I personally knew Aquino and El Chileno. 
As to the former, reading this huge court file has been quite a sad experience for me. It is 
clear that Aquino’s “confession,” at least in the Pardeiro case, was a result of the tortures 
suffered, but we cannot accept the fact that he didn’t refute it during his final reaffirmation. 
Notwithstanding the enormous damage this caused him, Aquino must have known he was 
also ruining the lives of two of his comrades, and this conduct is simply unacceptable. The 
terrible moment under the machine—when no one can know how long they will endure 
without squealing—was over. Why, then, did he not recant his previous statements? I suspect 
that, in addition to the physical consequences of the torture received, Aquino was deeply 
ashamed of having participated in the Lecaldare case, and the confluence of these factors 
signified his moral breakdown. El Chileno’s and Russo’s attitude toward torture was different 
—especially El Chileno. We have already seen that, after “coughing up” in the interrogation, 
he gets a grip of himself that same day, denies his previous statements, and denounces that 
he was mistreated. Besides—and this is a very important detail—E] Chileno did not sign that 
initial “confession” made under torture. The statement he did sign on that day (June 3) is the 
one in which he denies any involvement in the mentioned cases, and he maintains this with 
complete coherence in his reaffirmation of June 9. 

We cannot say the same of Russo, for he “confessed” on June 4, signing it even, 
although we would later, on June 11, regain his courage and deny any involvement in the 
events. 

So far, we have referred to the formal aspects of the legal situation of the three 
anarchists accused. The reader already knows our impressions on their alleged actual 
participation in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, in particular the involvement of Russo and 
Aquino in the deaths of Pardeiro and his driver (see “Second Period” in this chapter). None 
of these men could have been involved, because, simply put, they were in Cerro on that date 
and time. I cannot say the same with equal certainty, though, about the unfortunate Pesce 
(who was surely mistaken for Pardeiro) and the exemption of Russo and Aquino in his 
shooting. Nevertheless, based on some confusing or contradicting passages in their 
statements about this episode, I am inclined to believe that neither of them was involved in 
this action either, regardless of whether they may have allegedly had some sort of 
involvement in the planning of this initial—failed—attempt on Pardeiro’s life. 

During that time, hatred of Pardeiro must have surely been deep among anarchists, and 
both Aquino and Russo shared the feelings and methods of the direct-action anarchists, as we 
have pointed out in our commentary of the “Second Period.” 

As for El Chileno’s possible participation in both attacks, taking into consideration his 
character and his social context (Automobile Single Labor Union, his trade as a taxi driver, 
some of the cafés downtown, often frequented by Uruguayan and Argentine anarchists), I 
would believe that he was allegedly involved in both events, but the alibi he presents 
regarding his whereabouts on the day Pardeiro was killed, seemingly solid but never verified, 
gives me doubt (I strictly refer to the Pardeiro case here). There is an ambivalent aspect with 
respect to the attack against Pesce, which is the lack of any court order requesting a visual 


identification of El Chileno by Borgiani, the taxi driver whose car was taken on the day Pesce 
was shot and the only person who could have confirmed or denied Gonzalez Mintrossi’s 
involvement in the case. Yet it seems strange that El Chileno had never demanded such an 
identification be made—which could have been in his favor... In short, I don’t have enough 
evidence to express an opinion as to whether or not El Chileno participated in the attack that 
caused Pesce to lose an arm. 

To conclude, let us say that, regarding Pardeiro’s and Seluja’s deaths, in this chapter’s 
“Fourth Period” we will uncover very important facts—indirect, however—which indicate 
that the authors of the attack were Facha Bruta and two other Argentine anarchists. 


Chronology of the Period 


may 27, 1932. Roque Lecaldare’s murder. 

may 30. Initial statements by several of the individuals involved in the event. 

june 3. Aquino and El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi are detained, accused of being 
involved in the Lecaldare case. They both confess their participation, but the police, with the 
complicity of the investigating magistrate, “pushes” them about the Pardeiro case with 
torture. Aquino “comes clean” about his participation in this attack and in the Pesce 
shooting, naming several other people who, he says, were involved in both cases, among 
them E] Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi and Leonardo Russo, then serving time in Correctional 
Jail for currency counterfeiting charges. (See police report of June 4.) 

El Chileno, under torture and accused by Aquino, also “comes clean” about his 
participation in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, mentioning other people involved as 
coperpetrators. Later that day, though, he completely denies his previous statements and 
denounces the torture he had been subjected to. (See El Chileno’s signed initial statement on 
June 3 and the report by Capt. C. Alonso of June 6.) 

june 4. Leonardo Russo’s initial statement. Brought from Correctional Jail to 
Investigations offices, accused by Aquino, and tortured, he “confesses” his participation as 
coperpetrator in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, giving details and naming names. 

june 5. Aquino’s second statement. Here, Judge Bastos does not conceal his identity as 
investigating magistrate (as he had done during the initial interrogations). Aquino reaffirms 
his involvement in Lecaldare’s death but denies it in relation to the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, 
claiming he confessed under torture. That evening, Aquino is once again subjected to torture 
and they manage to break him definitively. 

june 6. Aquino’s third statement. He assumes responsibility again as coperpetrator in 
the Pesce and Pardeiro cases. 

Judge Bastos prepares a summary or memorandum of Aquino’s, Russo’s, and Gonzalez 
Mintrossi’s first statements (particularly the latter’s). (See the text dated June 6.) The judge 
orders Aquino, Gonzalez Mintrossi, and Russo be indicted for their participation in the Pesce 
and Pardeiro cases. He also indicts the first two for Lecaldare’s death. 

june 9. El Chileno ratifies the statement he made on June 3, in which he admits his 
participation as coperpetrator in Lecaldare’s death, though he denies any involvement in the 
attacks against Pesce and Pardeiro. Here he details his whereabouts on the day of Pardeiro’s 
and his driver’s deaths (an alibi that was never checked out). 

Aquino ratifies the statements he made on June 5 and 6, without mentioning his claim, 
made on June 5, about the falsity of his prior “confession” (June 3), forced out of him under 


duress. In other words, Aquino ultimately accepts his participation in the Pesce and Pardeiro 
cases, as well as in the Lecaldare case. 

june 11. Russo appears before the judge to “ratify” his previous statement (June 4), 
which he utterly rejects, claiming it is false and a result of torture. 

september 6. El Chileno, in a hearing related to the Lecaldare case, openly accuses 
Judge Bastos as responsible for the tortures he was subjected to. 

september 7. Dr. Armando Malet, Aquino’s defense attorney, puts forth a plea 
questioning the validity of his defendant’s ratification on June 9. His reasons are weak and 
fail to mention the testimonies gathered from the Cerro neighbors (referred to in the “Second 
Period”). 

november 8. First Rotation Criminal Court Judge Dr. Pedro Piran, before whom Dr. 
Malet put forth his plea, overrules it and formally endorses Aquino’s ratification whereby he 
accuses himself completely, and by proxy, the rest of the individuals involved. 


Details of the Period 


june 3, 1932. Text without heading or signature, dated “June 4,” in which Aquino’s initial 
statements at Investigations offices are laid out. (This is, indeed, a police report, and the 
mentioned lack of heading or signature are of great importance—the author does not want to 
“get burned” by undersigning it.) 

(Aquino assumes responsibility as coperpetrator in the Lecaldare case—a subject that 
will be addressed in a separate chapter.) 

Questioned about “whether he knows something” about the Pardeiro case, Aquino 
claims that, approximately nine months before, Russo proposed they kill Pardeiro, because 
he was “punishing the prisoners.” Russo had already spoken to El Chileno about it. (Next, the 
deponent describes the attack against Pesce, who had been mistaken for Pardeiro.) El Chileno 
took hold of a car, “driving with Russo to Pajas Blancas” with the aim of “killing time.” 
(Note: This doesn’t match Borgiani’s version of events; he was the taxi driver whose car was 
taken precisely at that spot. According to this passage, then, it would seem the carjacking 
took place in Montevideo, with the perpetrators later heading to Pajas Blancas—which is 
false.)s2 At 1:00 p.m., the abovementioned individuals picked the deponent up in Belvedere 
and from there drove down Larrafiaga Street to Monte Caseros Street, parking the car on “the 
first street parallel to Larrafiaga, two blocks away from Monte Caseros.” (The described area 
would be Catala and Rafa streets or Vidal and Rania streets.) There, the deponent got out of 
the car and walked down to Monte Caseros Street in order to “be on the lookout” for 
Pardeiro leaving his house. (Note: Pardeiro lived at 3139 Monte Caseros Street, close to P. 
Vidal Street.) The deponent had already made those rounds before, just as El Chileno or 
Russo did. 

At one moment—Aquino continues—he “got a little distracted” and mistook Pardeiro 
for another person, who at the time had his back toward him, because he thought this person 
was coming out of the captain’s house. The deponent then signaled his comrades, and 
the car, driven by El Chileno, got closer, and the deponent got in. The vehicle “continued 
down Monte Caseros Street” and, “before reaching Larrafiaga,” Russo shot that person with a 
double-barreled, sawed-off shotgun. The wounded man turned around, and they realized 
their mistake. That person was not Pardeiro. 

They immediately fled down Larrafiaga Street to 8 de Octubre Street. (Note: If we 


interpret this passage correctly, then right after the shotgun blast, instead of continuing 
down Monte Caseros toward Garibaldi Street—which was the direction Pesce was walking— 
the perpetrators’ car turned around and headed back toward Larrafiaga, which seems 
unlikely. We mention this because Pesce was wounded from behind; that is, from a vehicle 
cruising down Monte Caseros Street from Larrafiaga Street.)ss 

The deponent got out of the car on Larrafiaga; he then took a bus, and got off on 
Agraciada and Castro streets, where he got on another bus toward Cerro. El Chileno and 
Russo continued in the car, with the deponent not knowing where it was disposed of. 

The three individuals involved in the attack would later “comment on their (incurred) 
error, regretting it,” but were not dissuaded from their objective. They would meet 
frequently, “either at the Sportman Café (or) at the Automobile Single Labor Union.” 

(Aquino now describes the February 24 attack.) They arranged “a new plan, (this time) 
following Pardeiro’s (car) itinerary, verifying he indeed passed through Monte Caseros and 
the boulevard.” The day before the attack, the deponent, Russo, Borche, El Chileno, and - 
Regueira met downtown—the deponent cannot recall the meeting’s exact place—and 
resolved, as a precautionary measure, to act “well disfigured”; that is, disguised. (Note: 
Borche was one of those implicated in the Lecaldare case and at the time was detained. 
Regueira also took part in that case, but he was on the run.) On the day of the attack, the 
deponent and Russo came from Cerro; El Chileno and Facha Bruta were already at the scene. 
(Note: This is the first time the name “Facha Bruta” appears in these files.) 

At this stage of his statement, Aquino declares that “he had made a mistake by naming 
Borche, since he should have mentioned an Italian nicknamed ‘Facha Bruta,’ who was the 
one who acted.” They waited for Regueira, who had to bring the weapons in “a rental car” 
and stick around for the escape. It was very early, 12:30 p.m., and the deponent walked 
around the block. When he returned, someone told him that Regueira had already brought 
the weapons, out of which he received a .38-caliber Colt pistol. The deponent took his 
position on the sidewalk of Pagola Street, “which faces the (railroad) barriers” and from 
which he would see Pardeiro’s car coming. When he saw the car was near, he told his 
comrades, and when the vehicle arrived, they all fired at it head-on. The deponent believes 
that it was then that the driver got wounded, since he lost control of the car. For his part, he 
fired from the left and then from behind. Finally, the car “crashed” over the boulevard’s 
eastern sidewalk. 

Aquino cannot accurately detail the others’ positions but claims they opened fire from 
the front, and as the car kept moving, they continued shooting at it “from the side and from 
behind.” He believes Facha Bruta “positioned himself over the back-left fender to shoot” into 
the car. 

After the attack, they ran to the place where the car was supposed to be waiting for 
them, but it wasn’t there, and so they continued their escape on foot “down the first block to 
the left of the boulevard.” At the end, they found a car parked in front of a garage and got in, 
with El Chileno taking the driver’s seat. They stopped a block away from the Spanish 
Hospital because the car was “failing.” Facha Bruta jumped out with the car still running. 
The deponent had previously given Facha Bruta his pistol (supposedly, this detail had been 
arranged beforehand). When the car came to a halt, the rest of the occupants got out. The 
deponent and Russo walked together up to Agraciada Street, “where they took a bus.” (Note: 
Were Aquino’s account true, it would seem strange that they both walked the long stretch 
from Ceibal and Pando streets toward Agraciada, instead of catching any bus on San Martin 


Street, for instance, to quickly get away.) 

Aquino adds that during their escape on foot, right after the attack, and “two or three 
blocks from the carjacking scene,” a butcher shop’s truck tried to follow them, but the 
deponent threatened the driver with his pistol until he desisted. 

Asked about “whether he knows how many shots he fired,” he replies these were “six.” 

Questioned about “what he knows about the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s 
paymaster in Cerro,” he states that El Chileno and Regueira requested information from the 
deponent about the transportation of money and that he gave them the details, pointing out 
that Mondays were the best days for the robbery. The aforementioned individuals planned 
the robbery but the deponent didn’t participate. He believes that, besides El Chileno and 
Regueira, “Borche and El Brasilero” may have also taken part. (We suppose he is referring to 
Correa do Nascimento, “the Brazilian,” who was also involved in the Lecaldare case.) 

Aquino adds that he “only got a few pesos, very few” out of said robbery. (Here ends 
Aquino’s initial statement. His signature is the only one.)s4 (As we’ll see later, Judge Bastos is 
present during this interrogation but doesn’t reveal his identity as investigating authority.) 

june 3 (cont.). Investigations Capt. Celestino Alonso’s report to his superior, Chief of 
Investigations J. P. Casas. The report is dated “June 6,” but it clearly refers to the initial 
interrogations of June 3. Alonso states that, on June 3, Aquino and Gonzalez Mintrossi were 
detained in relation to the Lecaldare case. They both confessed their involvement in the case, 
but “presuming the detainees were not oblivious” to the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, “they were 
questioned about it.” The report goes on to describe the “confession” by Aquino, which we 
already know, although in an abridged form and with some variations. About El Chileno, it 
states that “Gonzalez, being accused by Aquino, denied the charges, but later, upon hearing 
the accusation in person, said he was going to tell the truth, and without hearing any 
mention about the facts from Aquino (we guess ‘mention’ means ‘details’ here), he stated the 
following: That Russo, another person whom he didn’t want to name, and himself had 
participated (in the Pesce case).” (Curiously, according to this passage, he wouldn’t have 
included Aquino among the perpetrators, although this is probably a simple written 
omission.) They used a taxi, and the deponent forced the driver to take him to Pajas Blancas, 
where he was told to get out. Russo got into the car at this location. He would later shoot at 
Pesce with the shotgun “by mistake.” (Note: This report is so brief that it doesn’t even 
explain how that mistake occurred. Perhaps Captain Alonso was dog-tired of so much 
“interrogating” the detained anarchists...) In the end, after wounding Pesce, they left the car 
in the vicinity of Punta Carretas. (Note: The Pesce case file, which we are familiar with, 
states that the car was found in the “7th Police Precinct”; that is, in Prado Sur or Paso 
Molino, which is nothing like Gonzalez Mintrossi’s claims...) 

The deponent, Aquino, Russo, “and another Italian whose name he does not know” 
participated in the attack against Pardeiro. (Note: We don’t know the identity of “the Italian” 
referred to here, although it seems that some knew Aquino by that alias.) Around 1:00 p.m. 
on the day of the attack, they took position on Artigas Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street. 
Regueira (whom the deponent had not referenced before) arrived at the scene “in a car” and 
delivered the weapons. It was arranged that the vehicle to be used in the escape would be 
parked “in the vicinity.” “A few minutes later, Regueira returned and told them the car had 
broken down, and since they immediately saw the car Pardeiro was traveling in, he cannot 
tell whether Regueira was directly involved in the assassinations.” “Once the assassinations 
were committed, they ran without a fixed destination” until they found another parked car, 


and “the deponent took over the wheel.” (Note: El Chileno does not explain why they had 
decided to act with no available vehicles and gives no details about how the attack took 
place.) The deponent and “two of the remaining individuals” got out near the Spanish 
Hospital, whereas the other did so before reaching the hospital. “It is worth noting that 
Gonzalez ... when referring to Pardeiro’s and Seluja’s assassinations, mentioned Borche, later 
correcting himself and dismissing him from his account.” (Note: The weariness that, we 
believe, overwhelmed Captain Alonso made him make this colossal “blunder” by attributing 
to El Chileno the same mistake as Aquino, in relation to Borche...) 

Finally, when questioned about the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster, 
Gonzalez Mintrossi claims Eduardo Vazquez Aguirre (aka “Bigote” or “Whiskers”) planned it 
and was directly involved in it, along with Russo and other individuals whom the deponent 
doesn’t know. For his part, the deponent didn’t participate. 

(Here ends the section of our interest from this brief report, signed by Investigations 
Capt. Celestino Alonso. Certainly, there is no signature by Gonzalez Mintrossi.)ss 

june 3 (cont.). First formal—and signed—deposition by El Chileno before Judge Bastos 
at Investigations offices (on the same day, but hours after the interrogation mentioned in 
Captain Alonso’s report). 

(Due to methodical reasons, we have omitted Gonzalez Mintrossi’s lengthy deposition 
about the Lecaldare case, in which he acknowledges his involvement.) The deponent claims 
he has been punished and threatened by Investigations agents to accept his responsibility in 
the Pesce, Pardeiro, and Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery cases. Under these 
circumstances and under pressure of said punishments, he has stated his participation in the 
first two cases and his knowledge of those responsible in the latter, but in reality, he “knows 
nothing of those facts” and has only been involved in Lecaldare’s death. 

“The court certifies that, despite the deponent’s claim that his ribs and stomach hurt as 
a consequence of the blows he has suffered, he does not exhibit external signs of any kind.” 
(There are signatures by El Chileno and Judge Bastos at the end of this deposition.)s« (Note: 
This extremely important section of Gonzalez Mintrossi’s deposition is brief, barely a side.) 

june 4. Russo’s initial deposition before Judge Bastos (he was brought in from 
Correctional Jail on an unspecified date). Questioned about whether the police had employed 
physical or moral force against him, he responds negatively. 

Asked whether he had expressed his involvement in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases to the 
police, he replies that “in defense of his anarchist beliefs,” he certifies that, when he was 
brought from Correctional Jail to Investigations, he was planning to deny his participation in 
those events, even if he was “beaten to a pulp,” but “his disillusionment was big” when 
Aquino accused him of these facts. “He never thought that a comrade like Aquino”—whose 
moral qualities he lauds—would accuse him, yet this has occurred and, therefore, he is 
determined to tell the truth. Indeed, he took part in both events. 

He is asked to explain how the facts arose, and he replies that, while he was still in 
Buenos Aires, before moving to Montevideo, he already knew that Pardeiro was “a cruel 
man” who punished prisoners. He then decided to “take revenge on him for those actions.” 
He initially proposed the project to El Chileno (whom he refers to as “El Rubio” or “the 
Blonde”), a man whom “he thought was good” and who was also “recommended to him by 
several comrades at the café on 18 de Julio and Ejido streets” (very frequented by anarchists 
of that time). He then proposed it to Aquino and to a “third party,” whose name he doesn’t 
mention and who did not take part in the attack. 


Three or four days before the attack against Pesce (whom they mistook for Pardeiro), 
the deponent and Aquino “waited inside the car driven by El Chileno” to head toward the 
location where the attack would take place. (Note: In this version by Russo, El Chileno—a 
professional driver—was in charge of carjacking a vehicle to be used in the operation.) The 
deponent and Aquino would wait for the vehicle, which Gonzalez Mintrossi was supposed to 
get hold of around noon, since their surveillance of Pardeiro’s movements indicated that he 
passed through “Monte Caseros and Larrafiaga streets” around 1:00 p.m. El Chileno failed to 
show up two or three times due to “not having a car.” (That is, the operation was aborted 
several times because El Chileno could not find a vehicle.) 

On the day of the accidental attack against Pesce, the deponent and Aquino waited “as 
usual” on Camino Castro, close to the barracks on that same street. 

Questioned about why they waited there, so far away from Cerro, where both of them 
lived, he replies that they were both very well known in Cerro and wanted to avoid a 
possible identification by witnesses. 

On the set date, El Chileno showed up around noon with a car whose make he cannot 
tell. The deponent knows that Gonzalez Mintrossi “occupied the car as passenger, in the 
middle,” and that he later forced the driver out of his vehicle, not mentioning where this 
happened. (Note: Let us remember that Borgiani, the taxi driver robbed in the Pesce case, 
claims it happened in Pajas Blancas and speaks of two men. Also, let us recall that this 
important and only witness of the initial stages of the Pesce case was never subpoenaed to 
identify El Chileno.) The deponent further states that he “seems to remember” another 
person helping El Chileno in the carjacking, but that the latter arrived alone to the meeting 
with his comrades. 

They got to Monte Caseros and Larrafiaga streets, but it was early, so they cruised 
around in the car for twenty minutes. “When they were heading down Larrafiaga from north 
to south,” Gonzalez Mintrossi pointed out a person walking “on the eastern sidewalk” of 
Larrafiaga Street; the car approached from behind, only ten meters away, and the deponent 
fired the shotgun. (Note: This is a “gross” contradiction with what is stated in the Pesce file, 
which the reader knows, partially at least. There, it is established that Pesce was walking 
down Monte Caseros Street, heading south, when he was wounded from behind.) When he 
was slapping the trigger, claims Russo, the others yelled at him, “It’s not him,” but it was 
already too late. He adds that he “regrets to this day” the incurred error. The weapon was a 
double-barreled, sawed-off shotgun, which he had purchased in Santa Ana, Brazil. Both his 
comrades were also carrying firearms. After the attack, they abandoned the car in Punta 
Carretas. (Note: In other words, he points to the same wrong location that Gonzalez 
Mintrossi had referred to, which is significant as to the authenticity of Russo’s “confession” 
or that of Gonzalez Mintrossi—or both.) 

In the end, continues the deponent, they threw the shotgun into the water, but he 
cannot pinpoint the exact location. 

Now Russo describes the attack against Pardeiro. After “a long time,” the project was 
resurrected, and this time under El Chileno’s initiative. The deponent spoke to Aquino and 
Facha Bruta, whose real name he doesn’t know and whom he had met “at some conference” 
(presumably an anarchist one, quite frequent at the time). Again, a new surveillance of 
Pardeiro’s movements was carried out, and it was established that he passed through Artigas 
Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street around 1:00 p.m. This surveillance operation lasted 
some eight or ten days. The deponent would sometimes do it alone and, other times, 


accompanied by Aquino or El Chileno. The latter promised to bring a car, which he would 
park on Artigas Boulevard and Garibaldi Street. (Note: That is to say, five blocks from where 
they planned to attack Pardeiro; clearly, an excessive distance.) On the day of the attack, the 
deponent arrived at the arranged place, but he cannot remember “who came later” (and he 
neither mentions whether he arrived alone or in company of another). He further states that 
he “went ahead down Artigas Boulevard toward the place from which Pardeiro was supposed 
to come, in such a way that he would be the first to see the car.” (Note: Compare this 
passage to Aquino’s initial statement [at Investigations offices, unsigned, on June 3], and you 
will see that he describes his position seconds before the attack in an almost similar fashion 
as Russo describes his.) Facha Bruta positioned himself “on the curve, as if to take the car 
head-on.” (Note: This “curve” must be the northwestern corner of Artigas Boulevard and 
Monte Caseros Street.) Aquino and El Chileno positioned themselves to the left. 

Twenty minutes before the attack, a black car arrived, out of which emerged a person, 
with the car cruising on down Artigas Boulevard. This man “positioned himself some 
hundred meters away on Monte Caseros Street.” The deponent thought he “was a new 
comrade”; however, this individual did not participate in the attack or in the subsequent 
escape. 

When Pardeiro’s car arrived, the deponent fired four shots with his .38-caliber Tanque 
revolver “from the right of the vehicle.” At the same time, his comrades shot from the front 
and from the left. The deponent opened fire “at a thirty-meter distance, unable to see who 
was in the car, stating he did not see Pardeiro at any time and didn’t know whether he had 
wounded him or not.” (Note: Russo cannot be blamed for saying such drivel, in particular 
concerning the distance from his alleged target, considering he was in Cerro at the time...) 
He also “is certain that he did not wound the driver, at least not severely.” He adds that he 
“was very nervous and does not know what happened afterward.” 

The car was supposed to be waiting for them on Artigas Boulevard and Garibaldi Street, 
but it wasn’t there, “and, when they didn’t see it, they fled together—the four of them— 
down the road, without specifying how many blocks,” until they reached a parked car, and 
El Chileno took the wheel. (Note: In order to verify that the car was not at the arranged 
place, they would have had to go five blocks, instead of turning on Hocquart, as did the 
actual perpetrators of the attack.) Eventually, Aquino and the deponent got out of the car 
near the Spanish Hospital and, “after five or six blocks,” got on a streetcar and then a bus 
that took them to Cerro. 

Returning to the moments prior to the attack, Russo says that the man who got out of 
the car, whom he had referred to before, delivered a package to El Chileno. He doesn’t know 
what the package contained, but he assumes it was weapons. He concludes by saying that El 
Chileno had said—during the planning stages—that the attack would be timely, as Pardeiro 
was investigating the crimes at Customs, and, because of that, the police would be confused 
about the motive behind the attack. (There follow signatures by Russo and Judge Bastos 
below. )s7 

june 4 (cont.). Visual identification of El Chileno by Russo at Investigations offices. 
“Placed in the presence of the detainee José Gonzalez Mintrossi (aka ‘El Chileno’), he 
identifies him as the same person he used to call ‘El Rubio’ and who was an active 
participant in the two events he has described.” (There follow signatures by Russo and Judge 
Bastos. )s8 

june 5. Aquino’s second statement before Judge Bastos at Investigations offices. (This is 


now a “formal” deposition, where the judge does not conceal his identity, as he had done 
previously.) (We omit—as we have done when speaking of El Chileno—Aquino’s lengthy 
statement about Lecaldare’s death, in which he accepts responsibility for it.) 

Questioned about whether the police had employed physical or moral force on him, he 
replies that, when he was brought to “this office,” two employees punched and kicked him, 
but that after that “he was treated fairly.” (Note: This is somewhat ambiguous. We assume 
such punches and kicks were made after his initial statement, which we already know, 
because otherwise, this passage would contradict what Aquino himself states below about the 
reasons why, during that first statement, he acknowledged his participation in the serious 
Pesce and Pardeiro cases. The “punishments received” and the “fear of further (torture)” 
were the reasons why he “came clean” about his involvement in said episodes—as we will 
see—and those “punishments” would have certainly been harsher than a few simple punches, 
perhaps, a sort of “farewell” by his torturers.) 

Asked whether he had stated his participation in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases to the 
police, he replies that he confessed to his responsibility in those events due to the 
“punishments received and his fear of further (torture),” yet the truth is that he neither 
participated in those cases nor knows anything about them. He further comments that he 
“gave a version” of the events in accordance to what he read in the press, and to adjust it to 
the version by “other detainees,” he “had to gradually modify (his) until it matched” (the 
others). 

As to “which was the version the deponent gave spontaneously about the events,” he 
states the following (it would be interesting to know what Judge Bastos understood by 
“spontaneously”): The deponent claims in that version of the events that E] Chileno Gonzalez 
Mintrossi and Germinal Regueira (involved in the Lecaldare case and on the run) had plotted 
Pardeiro’s death, inviting the deponent to take part, which he agreed. The deponent, in turn, 
invited Tomas Derlis Borche to participate (another of the implicated individuals in the 
Lecaldare case, behind bars at the time). 

The deponent watched Pardeiro’s movements, sometimes by himself and sometimes 
with some of his comrades. Other days, the surveillance was carried out by those comrades, 
without the deponent’s presence. 

On the day of the attack, they came separately but met on Monte Caseros Street and 
Artigas Boulevard. When Pardeiro’s car appeared, the deponent and El Chileno attacked it 
head-on, while Borche and Regueira did so from the left. They used .38- and .45-caliber 
pistols. 

Regueira delivered the weapons in a taxi and promised to return “with the car” to carry 
them away in the escape, but he came back on foot, claiming the car had broken down. 
(Note: In this version fabricated by Aquino to escape torture, there is a missing piece about 
why they chose to act even though they lacked a vehicle, but the police—and the judge, who 
was present “incognito”—looked the other way on this “carelessness.”) 

After the attack—and according to this fabricated version by Aquino, which the judge 
now obliges him to repeat—“the four” perpetrators fled on foot and later occupied a car 
found by chance. El Chileno drove. Borche got out first, and the remaining three abandoned 
the car near the Spanish Hospital. 

Questioned about what sort of rectifications he had to make, as suggested by the police, 
in order to make his statement match the other detainees’ statements, he says he had to 
remove all mention of Borche and replace him with Russo. Moreover, given that he was told 


that an Italian nicknamed “El Bilgaro” (“the Bulgarian”) had been involved, the deponent 
mentioned the El Bulgaro he knew, revealing where he lived and that he possessed a pistol. 
This person was brought in to face him, and he “recognized him as his friend, (which) is 
correct, but (also) he placed him in the attack against Pardeiro, which is untrue, or, at least, 
the deponent cannot tell.” 

Asked about “what rectification (he had made) to his initial statement regarding his 
participation in the attack, also suggested by the police, due to (that statement) not 
coinciding with (that of) the others, the deponent replies by saying that, with regard to ‘his 
participation’ in the attack, he had to make no rectifications to his initial version, 
‘spontaneous, yet made up.”” (Note: We guess Aquino did not state “spontaneous,” but that is 
how the court clerk wrote it down, and he signed it below.) 

When asked about his “initial and spontaneous” statement regarding the Pesce case, he 
states the following: He expressed that Regueira and El Chileno planned the attack, the 
deponent agreed to participate in it, and after watching Pardeiro’s movements, they decided 
to act. Regueira and El Chileno occupied a taxi downtown, forcing the driver to get out of 
the vehicle in Pajas Blancas, and immediately returned downtown, picking the deponent up 
in Belvedere. They later drove down Larrafiaga Street up to Monte Caseros, taking a parallel 
street to Larrafiaga. The deponent got out of the car and “signaled Pardeiro was coming, and 
when he thought it was him” (certain individual walking down the street), he warned the 
others, who got closer in the car; the deponent got in and realized he had made a mistake. 
Afterward, they got away from the scene; he got out of the car in Larrafiaga close to 8 de 
Octubre Street, took a bus, and got off in Paso Molino. He then threw the shotgun, wrapped 
in newspapers, into the Miguelete Creek. 

Asked about what he had to correct in that statement, as suggested by the police, he 
says that he “had to say that it was not the deponent but rather Russo who had acted and 
shot Pesce.” Other than that, he had nothing else to amend. 

Questioned “whether he spoke to the Honorable Judge that is interrogating him on the 
same day of his detention and whether he recalls being asked and (having) replied about the 
characteristics of the shotgun and the way it was carried and concealed,” Aquino replies 
affirmatively, saying that he remembers but that “he did not know that (the person 
interrogating him) was the Honorable Judge.” (Note: Judge Bastos, typical of a good “state 
terrorist,” concealed his identity before the detainee.) He further states that the weapon was 
a sawed-off shotgun and was wrapped in newspapers. 

Questioned about why he mentioned the weapon was sawed-off, he states he said so “in 
order for them to believe him more,” because he thought that the gun used in the attack 
must have (in actuality) been “short, easy to handle and load.” 

Asked about whether he confessed to his involvement in the Frigorifico Nacional 
paymaster robbery, he says that he indeed did so, that “he fabricated (it) because that is the 
way the police wanted it.” (Note: That is to say, the police wanted Aquino to take full 
responsibility for the robbery as well, whether that was true or not.) Hence, he stated he had 
planned the robbery, “given that he knew Cerro and (the) movements of the Frigorifico’s 
truck.” He also stated that he had told El Chileno, Regueira, Borche, and El Brasilero (the 
Brazilian—we guess he refers to Correa do Nascimento) about his project and had indicated 
the appropriate place to carry it out. That after the robbery, the perpetrators had intended to 
give him money, which he refused, “since he’d had no active involvement” in the affair. He 
later had to rectify his initial version, saying that it was true that he had planned the 


operation, but that he didn’t know who participated in it, “assuming that at least El Chileno 
and El Brasilero” (had been involved in it). 

In the end, the deponent reiterates that he had only participated (in actuality) in the 
Lecaldare case, and that regarding the Pesce, Pardeiro, and Frigorifico Nacional paymaster 
robbery cases, he “knows nothing.” (There follow signatures by Aquino and Judge Bastos 
below. )s9 

commentary: We do not know exactly why the judge makes Aquino repeat this 
“version,” “spontaneous, yet made up,” and its respective “rectifications,” which Bastos knew 
full well. It is likely that the reason was to compare this “version” with possible new and real 
information that Aquino might slip up due to memory mistakes during this initial “formal 
statement”—a valid interrogation method if it’s not grounded in torture, as it was currently 
the case. 

Let us briefly analyze other details. With respect to Pesce, in his statement made under 
the machine (June 3), Aquino names Russo as the shooter; that is, this is the amended 
version, as he explains now, of his initial “formal statement.” 

Regarding Pardeiro, Aquino directly involves Russo, El Chileno, and Facha Bruta in his 
statement under torture, erasing Borche, whom he had previously implicated. Now, in turn, 
in his “formal statement,” he claims that in his fabricated version he had mentioned Russo, 
El Chileno, Regueira, and El Bulgaro—a person he knew and whom he also accused—as 
perpetrators, but oddly enough does not mention Facha Bruta. Also, in this version of the 
events, the perpetrators would have been five, including Aquino himself. But this could be a 
simple verbal confusion. (We highlight these details as a matter of method, since “clarity is a 
courtesy toward the reader,” as Ortega y Gasset used to say when speaking of philosophical 
texts.) 

Finally, there is no contradiction with respect to the Cerro robbery between the June 3 
statement and what he describes now about his “spontaneous, yet made up” version. 

june 6. Aquino’s third statement before Judge Bastos at Investigations offices. (This is 
the second “formal” deposition. Barely a day had passed from his previous deposition, in 
which he denied any implication in the cases we know. It is clear that, on the night of June 
5, Aquino is tortured once more and they manage to break him completely.) 

“The detainee, of his own volition, expresses that he is now ready to tell the absolute 
truth about his involvement” in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases. Questioned about whether the 
police had used physical or moral force against him, he replies, “No.” Asked about “why he is 
now ready to tell the truth and why he did not do so before the court,” he replies that he 
“feared that his comrades would not have told the truth about his involvement, to the point 
that, once the deponent declared, his statement would not have coincided with their 
statements, leaving the police with the impression that the deponent was lying before the 
court and that measures of reprisal would be taken against the deponent.” (Note: We have 
read this passage over and over, and we find it sad and absurd. Aquino claims he feared—in 
his previous statement—to tell the “truth”; that was true, then the police would have gotten 
mad at him, believing he was a trickster or a bluff. Obviously, Aquino was already “broken” 
by torture.) 

The deponent continues: “Knowing now, however, that L. Russo has confessed the 
truth, just as El Chileno did—something that he infers from the type of questions the police 
make with regard to the way the events came about, (information) that (the police) could 
only know if someone has confessed—the deponent, in turn, sets out to tell the absolute truth 


about his involvement (in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, as well as) some of the background 
to the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster.” 

All statements matched in that Pardeiro used to leave his house between 2:30 and 3:00 
p.m. It was decided to carjack a taxi in the outskirts of town to use in the operation. On the 
day chosen for the action, the deponent—as agreed—waited on Carlos M. Ramirez Street, 
close to Belvedere Street around 2:00 p.m., where he was picked up by El Chileno, who 
drove the carjacked taxi accompanied by Russo. The deponent “cannot tell very well” which 
of his two comrades occupied the taxi downtown as a passenger, but he does know that one 
of them waited for it in Pajas Blancas with the “passenger” on board. The three then headed 
toward Larrafiaga and Monte Caseros streets, “pulling over in the second street parallel to 
Larrafiaga down the road” (we suppose it probably was Juan Cabal Street). “The deponent 
descended from the vehicle and stepped onto the other sidewalk’s corner, immediately 
parallel to Larrafiaga ... to watch Captain Pardeiro’s exit (from his house).” (Note: The last 
street mentioned would be P. Vidal.) Around 3:00 p.m., “the deponent got a little distracted” 
and that gave way to the error of mistaking Pesce for Pardeiro. Under these circumstances, 
he “saw a person walking away down Monte Caseros Street toward Larrafiaga and, believing 
it was Pardeiro,” he signaled the car, which got closer, and the deponent jumped in. (Note: 
We have already noted that, in Russo’s statement, Pesce was walking down Monte Caseros 
Street in the opposite direction to what is described here; that is to say, he had his back 
toward Larrafiaga.) El Chileno was driving the car; Aquino and Russo occupied the back seat, 
with Russo to the right. Said individual (the alleged Pardeiro) “was walking down the 
sidewalk to their right.” (Note: Pesce was wounded in his right arm; therefore, it is unlikely 
that the victim’s position would have been the one stated here, considering he was shot from 
behind. Nevertheless, let us acknowledge that this is not at all impossible.) “Getting closer 
(to the person-target) and a little from behind, Russo fired at him with a double-barreled, 
sawed-off shotgun.” The man turned his head and they realized he was not Pardeiro. Having 
done the deed, they fled “down Larrafiaga toward 8 de Octubre Street,” where the deponent 
got out of the car. (Note: We have already noted—see Aquino’s June 3 statement—how 
unlikely this escape route was.) Aquino cannot tell where El Chileno and Russo went with 
the car. After this event, the deponent and Russo, who saw each other frequently, regretted 
the confusion incurred. 

Aquino then addresses the Pardeiro case. He explains that it was El Chileno and 
Regueira who took the lead and who invited the deponent, Russo, and an Italian by the name 
of “Facha Bruta” to participate; the latter, an acquaintance of El Chileno or Regueira. Again, 
Pardeiro was surveilled, but this time they watched for his return home. The deponent 
carried out surveillance operations two or three times, while the others “also watched him” 
(without specifying any other details). The intersection of Artigas Boulevard and Monte 
Caseros Street, “where it turns by the rails,” was the chosen location for the attack. On the 
evening of February 23, El Chileno, Russo, and the deponent met at the café on 18 de Julio 
and Ejido streets and decided to act the following day (February 24). El Chileno would warn 
Facha Bruta and Regueira. 

On the day of the attack, the deponent and Russo arrived from Cerro at the arranged 
place around 12:30 p.m. El Chileno and Facha Bruta were already there. The deponent “did a 
turn around the block” to find Regueira, who was supposed to carry the weapons (but to no 
avail). When he returned to the agreed upon location, Regueira “had already passed by” and 
delivered the weapons. The deponent received a .38-caliber pistol, whereas Russo got a 


Tanque revolver of the same caliber. 

(Note: Let us recall that this weapon was “rescued” by the police at the house where 
Russo used to sleep and that he had acknowledged its ownership. This fact, coupled to what 
Aquino describes here—repeating what the police forced him to declare on this issue— 
represents more “evidence” against Russo.) 

As to Facha Bruta, the deponent guesses he “was probably bearing a gun when he 
arrived, for he was always carrying one.” (That is, “Facha” always had his gun on him.) The 
others told him that Regueira “had driven on and would wait for them a block down the 
road.” (Note: Despite Aquino not expressly stating it, we may infer that said vehicle was 
Regueira’s own taxi, considering he was a taxi driver by trade.) 

They waited awhile. The deponent “stepped forward toward the curve.” (Allegedly, the 
northwestern corner of Artigas Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street). When Pardeiro’s car 
arrived and “cruised down slowly” in front of the deponent, his comrades opened fire “head- 
on and from the left”; he also shot at it from the left, “but positioned a little backward.” “The 
car maneuvered as if the chauffeur had lost control of the wheel, crashing against the 
opposite sidewalk on the boulevard.” They “followed the car a little, all the while shooting at 
it.” Facha Bruta got over “the car’s left running board” and shot “into the vehicle.” “After the 
first shots, he saw that Captain Pardeiro, who sat in the back seat to the left, attempted to 
rise but fell on his seat again, meaning to the deponent that Pardeiro had already been 
wounded by the head-on shots.” (Note: The reader shall recall that all of Pardeiro’s wounds, 
according to the medical examiner’s report, were made from the left.) 

After the attack, they all ran toward Regueira, who was supposed to be waiting with 
the car, but not finding him, “they fled without direction” and found a car parked nearby. El 
Chileno “took the wheel,” “backed up to the next turnoff,” and they left, “zigzagging until 
they pulled over opposite the Spanish Hospital, for the car was failing.” Facha Bruta got out 
a block earlier. The deponent gave him his pistol, as previously agreed. The remaining three 
(Aquino, El Chileno, and Russo) got out at the aforementioned place (almost opposite the 
Spanish Hospital). The deponent and Russo walked together “and, after a while,” they 
reached Agraciada, “where they got on a bus to Cerro.” (Note: According to this account, 
they should have walked about twelve or fourteen blocks, which seems absurd under such 
circumstances, as we argued regarding Aquino’s statement on June 3. Russo, in turn, in his 
deposition of June 4, claims they walked five or six blocks and then took a streetcar, etc., 
which seems “neater.”) 

Questioned about what happened to Regueira’s car, he replies that the vehicle “broke 
down.” 

Asked about the clothes they were wearing, he states that he and Russo wore blue coats 
and pants (“a mechanic’s suit”). He “seems to remember” Facha Bruta and El Chileno 
wearing that sort of suit too, but as “coveralls.” 

Asked about what type of clothes he was wearing when he was surveilling Pardeiro’s 
movements, he states that in those circumstances he wore “the best clothes he had,” “in 
order to look like a regular passerby,” adding that he wore “pants with motifs and a black 
coat.” “He always carried out surveillance tasks alone.” 

Questioned about whether he had ever come across another comrade in those 
circumstances, he replies, “No.” (Note: This is related to the witness Noda’s statements, 
which we have addressed in the “Second Period.”) 

Asked about whether some of his comrades wore “a white construction worker’s suit, 


” 


he replies that he does not know. (Note: See Noda’s statements referred to above.) 

As to Facha Bruta’s features, he claims he is “tall, strong-built, blonde,” with “lots of 
pimples on his face.” He states also that he lived in Atahualpa neighborhood and that he 
doesn’t know his current whereabouts. He is Italian, approximately thirty years old. 

Questioned about the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster, he claims he 
informed El Chileno about the details of the paymaster’s truck, pointing out that the ideal 
days for the hit were Mondays, since he carried Friday and Saturday’s money then. He does 
not know who participated in the robbery and previously surveyed the place. After the 
robbery, El Chileno and Regueira offered him money, proceeds from the robbery, but he 
refused because “he had no active involvement in it.” (Note: Whether this is true or not, this 
doubtless corresponds with Aquino’s character.) Nevertheless, “sometime” (after this refusal) 
he accepted “up to five pesos.” 

Questioned whether or not El Chileno is acquainted with Arcelles and Giménez 
Igualada, indicted for the robbery, he replies affirmatively. 

Asked about whether or not he “knows or suspects” Arcelles and Giménez Igualada had 
been involved, he replies he does not think so, because “Arcelles and Gonzalez’s group— 
ideologically speaking—is not one of direct action.” (Note: His moral meltdown 
notwithstanding, in this phrase, Aquino establishes a clear difference between the direct- 
action anarchists and the anarchists who do not share this method. The subject is thorny, 
difficult, and it is not our intention to delve in it.) (Here ends this deposition. There follow 
signatures by Aquino and Judge Bastos.)so 

commentary: This gloomy deposition, a result of the tortures inflicted upon Aquino on 
the nights of June 5 and 6, will no longer be amended by him, for he would be already 
utterly broken, and it will become the central piece around which the prosecution and 
sentence of the three anarchists involved revolved—or, at least, those are our thoughts on 
the matter. Returning to the “technical” aspects of the Pardeiro case, it is noteworthy that 
the number of Pardeiro’s assassins is left, from now on, strictly defined as four individuals, 
although construction worker Leocadio Noda, the only witness to the attack, claims on his 
account that there were three. The testimonies, indirect yet very significant, of Gauthier 
(owner of the escape car) and of “iceman” Carrique, also speak of three men. (See “First 
Period.”) 

The only answer that we can come up with is that the police and Judge Bastos, based 
on Noda’s strong accusation of Russo and on Aquino’s first statement (June 3), had three 
“guilty ones” already “assured”: Russo, Aquino, and El Chileno. So far, so good; but now, 
where does Facha Bruta “fit in”? He is too important a character to be left out of the whole 
issue. They thought, then, that the best thing to do would be to raise the number of actors 
and thus arrived at “four” or maybe even five, because not only was Facha among the 
fugitives but also Regueira, whom we will meet later on. We leave it as is for now, because 
this investigation is not yet over for us. 

june 6 (cont.). Judge Bastos’s summary or memorandum of El Chileno’s and Russo’s 
“partial statements,” with some references to Aquino’s statements as well. (Many years later, 
this text would be harshly questioned by one of the defense attorneys of the accused 
anarchists.) 

The judge, “appearing at Investigations Police headquarters, orders to certify the 
following points for the record”: 

a) “That during the detainees’ presence at Investigations Police, the court questioned 


them verbally in different occasions about the criminal acts to be solved, receiving the partial 
statements herein recorded ... which do not appear in the corresponding depositions, due to 
them having been expressed during the initial moments when an attempt ... to determine 
each of the detainees’ implication and the names of the persons involved in each deed.” 
(Note: It is more than evident that those “initial moments” were under the machine and that 
out of the statements that “do not appear in the corresponding depositions,” the only one 
that faithfully matches this condition is that of El Chileno, who—despite the beatings 
received—could not be made to sign his “confession” of June 3, described by Capt. C. Alonso 
in his report. We mention this because—as we shall see next—the information recorded in 
Judge Bastos’s summary, concerning Aquino’s and Russo’s statements, doesn’t add anything 
further to what it is already on record in their corresponding signed depositions. We do not 
know exactly what Bastos had in mind when he ordered the writing of this text—whose legal 
validity is null, as one of El Chileno’s defense attorneys would argue years later—but we 
believe his intention was to rubber-stamp, under his sole signature, El Chileno’s unsigned 
“confession,” which the latter repudiated on that same day.) 

b) “That the same day Rudicendo ... Musso (one of the perpetrators in the Lecaldare 
case) was detained, he was questioned about the (Pesce, Pardeiro, and Frigorifico Nacional 
paymaster robbery) cases, to which Musso stated he knew nothing about the first and last 
cases, but that (with regard to the Pardeiro case) he could assert, by hearsay, that a Facha 
Bruta and E] Rubio had been involved.” 

(Note: We have seen that Russo, in his June 4 deposition, refers to Gonzalez Mintrossi— 
El Chileno—by the nickname “El Rubio.” In this “summary,” Bastos infers that the El Rubio 
mentioned by Musso was Gonzalez Mintrossi. But it seems strange that Musso had used that 
name when referring to El Chileno, with whom he shared the deplorable Lecaldare case... 
We will leave it at that. Other than this, Musso’s information is “hearsay.”) 

c) “That, at first, the detainee José Gonzalez (aka El Chileno) denied his involvement 
(in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases), and when he was told that D. Aquino had accused him and 
he doubted it, he was taken into Aquino’s presence,” and the latter stated that “He was 
involved in Pesce’s wounding, Pardeiro’s death, and he knows something about the robbery 
of Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster.” Aquino was removed, and then El Chileno 
“spontaneously made the following comment”: That in the Pesce case, the deponent occupied 
a taxi that took him to Pajas Blancas, “where the chauffeur was robbed of his car.” “That he 
—Gonzalez Mintrossi—Leonardo Russo, and another person that embarked to Europe were 
on that (carjacked) vehicle. That they mistook Pesce for Pardeiro” and that Russo was the 
one who fired the shot that wounded Pesce. 

As for the Pardeiro case, “himself—Gonzalez Mintrossi—Aquino, Borche, Russo, and an 
Italian nicknamed ‘E] Bulgaro’ participated in it.” He further adds that “Regueira said he 
would go but did not come.” “That the deponent had been taken to fill in for Regueira as 
driver. That they had planned to take a particular car whose owner used to park on Artigas 
Boulevard and, since (that car) was not (in the usual place, on the day of the attack), they 
had run without direction and that, upon finding a car (Gauthier’s), I took the wheel” 
(fleeing from the scene). “That Aquino and Russo got out first, and then the other three did 
so near the Spanish Hospital.” (Note: We have seen that, in Captain Alonso’s report and 
according to El Chileno, the perpetrators were four; now, they are five.) 

The deponent claims he “did not participate” in the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s 
paymaster, “but he knew for certain that Eduardo Vazquez Aguirre—aka ‘Bigote,’ former 


chauffeur of Dr. Lorenzo Carnelli—and Leonardo Russo had been involved.” 

In the end, he states that “this robbery (and) Pardeiro’s death” had been planned by 
Eduardo Vazquez Aguirre. 

d) “L. Russo, the indicted (for currency counterfeiting), was brought in from 
Correctional Jail and denied his involvement, after which he was taken in the presence of 
Aquino, and the latter, without mentioning any detail whatsoever, accused him of having 
taken part in the wounding of Pesce and the death of Pardeiro. That, immediately after, 
Russo claimed he wished to tell the truth and spontaneously manifested what has been 
recorded in his deposition” (of June 4, which we have seen already). 

e) “D. Aquino, when confessing his participation (in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases) did 
not mention Russo at first, replacing him with Borche, and after learning of José Gonzalez 
Mintrossi’s version ... where he spoke of Russo’s involvement, he stated in resignation: ‘It is 
true. Russo was involved in both incidents, and it was he who wounded Pesce.” 

f) “E] Chileno was (again) interrogated about Hagman’s death (an episode the reader 
knows already), stating that ‘Manfredi had told him that Alvaro Correa do Nascimento (El 
Brasilero) had also told him he was Hagman’s killer and—according to Manfredi, Correa do 
Nascimento added—that (the deceased) was a Ukrainian pimp.” (Note: The reader knows, or 
may presume, that this qualifier is unfair. Hagman was an advocate of free love, a doctrine 
that can be extremely dangerous were one not to consult with the affected husbands first.) 

g) “That this is what, for now, the Court remembers out of all the conversations held 
with the detainees.” 

h) “That this act be certified for the record.” (Judge Bastos undersigns the text.)«1 

commentary: In our opinion, we believe to have pointed out the most interesting 
aspects of the case in our “notes” throughout this chapter. We will add a few more details 
below. In Captain Alonso’s report, El Chileno states that he, Aquino, Russo, and “another 
Italian” whose name he does not know acted in the Pardeiro case—four individuals. In Judge 
Bastos’s “summary,” El Chileno mentions himself, Aquino, Russo, “an Italian nicknamed ‘El 
Bulgaro,’” and Borche as perpetrators—that is, five individuals. (We know that Borche was 
erased from the “sanitized” version of the events.) 

Regarding the vehicle used in the “retreat,” El Chileno explains in Alonso’s report that 
Regueira’s car, which would be used with that purpose, broke down, etc. On the other hand, 
in Bastos’s summary, El Chileno claims that they had resolved to use a car whose owner used 
to park on Artigas Boulevard, etc. It is indeed a “heavy” contradiction. (One of El Chileno’s 
defense attorneys would highlight this detail many years later.) 

june 6 (cont.). Judge Bastos orders “imprisonment and indictment” for all those 
implicated in Lecaldare’s death and in the attacks against Pesce and Pardeiro, among them 
and underlined, Aquino, Gonzalez Mintrossi, and Russo. The judge also stresses out that 
Germinal Regueira is on the run.ez 

june 7. Rati Gauthier’s identification of El Chileno at Investigations.“Taken the 
detainee José Gonzalez (aka) El Chileno into Gauthier’s presence, he identifies the subject as 
the one who took over the wheel of his car on the day of the assassination” of Pardeiro and 
Seluja. (There follows Gauthier’s signature.) 

commentary: Let us remember that this man, Gauthier, stated on April 7 that he was 
“almost absolutely sure” that Russo was the person who had taken control of his car on the 
day of the attack, and the day following this accusation (April 8), he reaffirmed his 
statements before Judge Balifias. Later, on April 11, he denied his previous accusations 


before Judge Gonzalez Mourigan, pretending not to have uttered them. It is odd that this 
new accusation, now against El Chileno, had not been verified by the judge. Years later, the 
judge would cite Gauthier to appear in court, but the police would be unable to locate him 
and didn’t seem to have made much of an effort to find him either. 

june 7 (cont.). Halfhearted identification of El Chileno by Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain 
(Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster) at Investigations. Facing the detainee, he states that he “is 
almost sure (that) he is one of the persons who assaulted him on November 9 (1931)” in 
Cerro. (There is a signature by Nemesio Martinez.) 

june 8. El Plata. Eduardo Vazquez Aguirre, “fugitive,” publishes a letter in Critica of 
Buenos Aires, whose text is reproduced in this article. Here Vazquez Aguirre claims that, 
when the Pardeiro affair took place, he was aboard the “steamliner” bound for Buenos Aires, 
arriving at 7:00 p.m. He cites several witnesses who can corroborate this journey of his. 
(Note: El] Chileno, under the machine, accused Vazquez Aguirre of being involved in the 
paymaster’s robbery and the Pardeiro case—as we already know. Eduardo Vazquez Aguirre 
was Dr. Carnelli’s driver and a notorious anarchist.) 

june 9. El Chileno’s ratification of his deposition before Judge Bastos. 

Questioned whether he ratifies his deposition recorded on folios “34v—39v” (the one 
given on June 3), he replies affirmatively with regard to his involvement in the Lecaldare 
case, although with some amendments. 

Asked whether he took part in the Pesce, Pardeiro, and Frigorifico Nacional paymaster 
robbery cases, he replies that he “did not.” 

Asked “whether he remembers having verbally confessed his involvement to the 
Honorable Judge” (in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases), he replies that “yes, he came up with 
that version in accordance to the information picked up in the press and added (to it) 
random individuals.” “That he does not recall exactly what he did on the day of Pesce’s 
wounding. But that regarding the date and time (of the Pardeiro case), he can prove that he 
was working with a Cole milk factory truck, delivering (milk at) the beach, from eight in the 
morning until four in the afternoon, accompanied by the Gross brothers, one of them the 
foreman, the other a hand.” (Note: This extremely significant and detailed alibi by El Chileno 
was never followed up on or, at least, such an investigation does not appear in this enormous 
file. Many years later, one of El] Chileno’s defense attorneys would state the same thing we 
are asserting here. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that Gonzalez Mintrossi, who several times 
protested at the Supreme Court of Justice against his alleged involvement in the mentioned 
cases, never—as we will see later on—demanded the Gross brothers appear in court...) 

With respect to the meatpacking plant’s paymaster robbery, the deponent “is able to 
prove that, on that afternoon, around 2:00 p.m., on his return to that city (Montevideo), he 
had been detained in the town of Santa Lucia due to the river’s overflow. That the local 
police watchmen stopped the car (driven by himself, a taxi driver) to check its background. 
That at that time and five days before, the deponent had driven several Argentine deportees 
to Colonia, among them General Avalos, Engineer Ebori, a Gonzalez, (and) two students from 
La Plata (Morris and Masdugal), who were thinking about participating in the revolutionary 
movement sparked by the Kennedy brothers in Entre Rios.” (Note: It was an attempt to bring 
down Uriburu. Had Uruguayan law enforcement corroborated E] Chileno’s alibi—without 
implying they thus attempted to locate the Argentine revolutionaries—they should have done 
so with Santa Lucia police, yet there is no record that such a procedure was ever carried out.) 

Questioned about Aquino and Russo accusing him of being involved in the Pesce and 


Pardeiro cases and about Aquino stating that he “had informed the deponent of the 
possibility and way of robbing the meatpacking plant’s truck,” he replies that he finds no 
explanation about such accusations. (Note: It is evident that Gonzalez Mintrossi was perfectly 
aware of the torture endured by his comrades, but we must note that in this rectification he 
does not even mention the torture he himself suffered, despite having stated so in his 
deposition of June 3. Perhaps his “caution” was due to his desire not to anger Judge Bastos, 
who had not managed to have him implicate himself. We will soon discover that this caution 
did not last long.) 

(There follow a series of details unrelated to the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, which are 
not of our interest.) (There are signatures by Gonzalez Mintrossi and Judge Bastos below.)«s 

commentary: Let us underscore that Bastos, by questioning the deponent—just as he did 
with Aquino—about whether he “remembers having verbally confessed his involvement to 
the Honorable Judge” in the aforementioned attacks, is implicitly acknowledging his very 
presence in his torture. Besides, the expression “verbally” indicates that, despite the beatings. 
El Chileno could not be made to sign his self-incrimination, since every statement is 
supposed to be “verbal” in principle and is invested of its pure “depositional” character once 
the court clerk’s text is signed by the deponent. 

june 9 (cont.). Aquino’s rectification before Judge Bastos. “The accused, who gives his 
name as Domingo Aquino, appears before the judge after agreeing to give his deposition 
without his defense counsel (etc.).” (Note: We will later see that this represented the core of 
the plea filed by Aquino’s defense attorney, Dr. Malet.) Questioned about “whether he gave 
the depositions registered under folios 44v to 54v, thereby read aloud, and whether he 
ratifies such statements and has anything further to declare,” he replies that he “ratifies in its 
entirety his initial statement regarding his involvement (in the Lecaldare case).” (Note: The 
depositions mentioned are the ones from June 5 and 6.) 

“That he likewise ratifies his second statement with regard to the malicious acts related 
to Pesce’s wounding, Captain Pardeiro’s and the chauffeur Seluja’s deaths, as well as the 
planning of the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery.” (There follow Aquino’s and Judge 
Bastos’s signatures. 64 

commentary: This means that, in regard to his June 5 deposition, he reaffirms his 
involvement in the Lecaldare case, excluding what he said back then about his innocence in 
the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, as well as his complete ignorance concerning everything 
related to the paymaster’s robbery. He ratifies his June 6 deposition entirely, where he 
“confessed” his direct involvement in the first two cases and his collaboration in the third. 
Judge Bastos could not demand a more accurate and “careful” ratification at all... This was 
the “crowning glory” (or crown of thorns) of the three anarchists’ indictment and represents 
something I cannot morally accept from Aquino: He was no longer being tortured, and with 
this text, he would rot in jail and drag his comrades along with him—a personal appraisal 
that does not imply any disrespect or affront to his memory. 

june 11. Leonardo Russo’s ratification before Judge Bastos. 

Questioned about whether he ratifies his deposition given on June 4 and his 
identification of El Chileno on that same day, he replies that he “ratifies” those statements 
“in that nothing that I declared in them is true.” “Two months” ago, when he was at 
Investigations and in the 8th Police Precinct, he was punished by Lieutenant Captain Arrieta 
and two Investigations agents, and he still feels the results “of the injuries endured.” “That 
these injuries prevented his sleep for a month” and he also had “(A Medicine) intern’s 


assistance in Correctional (Jail) suspended.” “That when he arrived at Investigations on that 
occasion (June 4), he was handcuffed with his hands behind his back and had his feet tied 
with a rope, which obliged him to adopt an extremely violent posture, and was told that, 
should he not come clean, he would be killed.” Hence, when he learned that Aquino had 
confessed, he determined to do the same so as to avoid such mistreatment and to recant his 
testimony before the court. He now claims he did not participate in those events and that he 
“can prove it.” “That Aquino did not participate either, (which) he is certain and is able to 
corroborate, and that (in regard to) Gonzalez (El Chileno), he did not even know him.” 
(Note: For the first time, one of the accused defends a comrade besides himself.) 

Asked whether he was aware of the attack that was being planned against Pardeiro, he 
states he did not know about it and neither did he know who the perpetrators were. He adds 
that he arrived in Montevideo around “May 19 or 20 of last year” from Santa Ana and that 
he was accompanied from Rivera by Juan Pardo Suarez and Bruno Iribarne. He got off the 
train at Yatay Station, where he met Antolin Gémez, in whose house (in Cerro) he stayed 
over. These four individuals can testify to the fact that, in those circumstances, his only 
baggage was “a small basket” ... “where the shotgun he was accused of possessing could not 
have fit.” (Note: He refers to his own statement of June 4, where he claimed he had 
purchased said shotgun in Santa Ana.) 

(There follow other details of Russo’s life that do not pertain to our main subject.) 

When Pardeiro died, the deponent had a ranch under lease “on Cuba and Barcelona or 
Puerto Rico streets” (Note: This is Centro América Street, near Cuba, see “Second Period.”), 
which he later handed over to Rivera, with the deponent now sleeping in Saavedra’s kitchen, 
where he was arrested (in April, on counterfeiting charges). He claims he “can prove almost 
every minute of his whereabouts” on the day Pardeiro was killed. He did not move from 
Cerro that day, where he was helping Forcinitti in a construction project, “with Rivera and 
Saavedra’s brother-in-law present.” He has “already described these details at the First and 
Second Rotation Courts.” 

As to whether he knows who Facha Bruta is, he claims not to know. “That name was 
suggested to him by Captain Cavassa,” and the deponent repeated it, without actually 
knowing anyone by that name. 

Asked “whether he knew he was giving a deposition before a judge when he declared 
before the undersigned at Investigations,” he replies “that he did, but that he did not feel 
completely guaranteed, for that guarantee (disappeared) the moment he was removed from 
the judge’s presence, according to (what was said by) Investigations agents, who (added) that 
if he did not confess (his participation in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases), he was going to take 
the rap for the robbery of the meatpacking plant’s paymaster and (also) for the death of a 
Russian or Turk who had been murdered by the Miguelete Creek” (that is, Hagman). (There 
follow signatures by Russo and Judge Bastos.)és 

commentary: Unlike Aquino, Russo had to overcome the effects of torture, and five days 
after his self-incrimination, he had the courage to repudiate it and even act in his defense. 

june 12. El Pais. Adolfo Carlos Pagani, involved in the Lecaldare case, states to this 

newspaper that the perpetrators of the Cerro paymaster’s robbery and the Pesce and Pardeiro 
attacks had not been captured, with the possible exception of one individual, whose name he 
does not 
provide. He further states that the detainees, accused in the Pardeiro case, may have only 
been involved in its planning and that their confessions are the result of torture. (This is an 


interesting piece of information, which, to some extent, coincides with our own opinion on 
the subject.) 

june 14. El Pais. This newspaper conducts an interview with Aquino in jail, and he 
states that his confessions were forced out under torture. Everything he has declared is false. 
The reporters ask him why he didn’t recant before the judge the statements he made to the 
police, to which he replies that the police took him to the judge and that he, in turn, sent 
him back to the police (that is, he was broken). As for his relation with the Automobile 
Single Labor Union (where the decision to assassinate Pardeiro would have been made), 
Aquino says he “rarely” went to that local, claiming “I am not a chauffeur.” 

june 20. Russo waives Dr. Rosa Mauthone Falco as his defense attorney and names Dr. 
Julio C. Grauert as her replacement. 

june 25. Police Headquarter’s note to Judge Bastos, mentioning that “in accordance to 
your disposition,” a prison warrant has been issued for Eduardo Vazquez Aguirre (aka Bigote 
—Dr. Lorenzo Carnelli’s former driver). (Note: He was never detained for these accusations, 
and his capture doesn’t seem to have been a priority. See article in El Plata, June 8.) 

july 2. El Pais. Aquino wants to recant. Reporters for this newspaper arrive at 
Correctional Jail at his behest. The interviewee declares that he recants his self- 
incriminations. He names several individuals as witnesses who can attest to his whereabouts 
in Cerro on the day and time of the Pardeiro case. The witnesses are Jestis Collazo, Antolin 
Gomez, Américo Cabrera, and Bautista Forcinitti. (Out of whom we already know a few.) 
(There follows a passage where there is allegedly an error by the reporters, or perhaps 
ourselves, when transcribing the text, for it would suggest that Aquino even denies his 
responsibility in the Lecaldare case, which would be unlikely.) 

july 16. El Pais. Teédtimo Maldonado, in whose house Aquino lived, has been released. 
He tells El Pais that Aquino is innocent. (Note: This man and members of his family were 
particularly solidary toward Aquino, visiting him in prison throughout his more than twenty 
years behind bars.) 

august 9. Aquino requests Dr. Armando Malet to be appointed as his defense counsel.«s 

september 6. El Chileno’s statement, this time at a hearing requested by Dr. Rosa 
Mauthone Falco, his defense attorney (as well as all of the others involved in the Lecaldare 
case, with the exception of Aquino). The judge is the very same Dr. Bastos. Now El Chileno 
directly accuses the judge and Chief of Investigations Casas of being responsible for the 
tortures suffered. 

(Note: The reason for this hearing is the Lecaldare case, which does not pertain to our 
subject at this moment, but we note this because it is clear that the tortures suffered by 
Gonzalez Mintrossi were essentially motivated by the Pardeiro case. El Chileno’s attitude, 
despite its practical value, is worthy of admiration and quite inherent to his character. It 
seems my former cellmate’s “caution” had run out...) (There follow signatures of El Chileno, 
Judge Bastos, and Dr. Mauthone Falco.)«7 

september 7. El Chileno waives his defense counsel and names Dr. Salvador Betervide 
as her replacement.cs 

september 7 (cont.). Plea by Dr. Armando Malet, Aquino’s defense attorney, in which 
he questions the absence of legal counsel during Aquino’s statements of June 5, 6, and 9; 
particularly the latter (that is to say, his ratification), because “pre-summary proceedings 
were under way” at the time of the former. However, states Malet, “this does not represent 
the most serious anomaly that I underline in said confession (June 9).” Rather, “the most 


serious element is that the deposition made before the court was not properly carried out; 
that is, in a straightforward manner. In actuality, this merely implies a reference to the 
statement (he should have used plural here, because there were two) made at Investigations 
... lacking the most basic guarantees to prevent coercion.” 

“The deposition given in court, the only one that could be considered relatively efficient 
... is a second-hand confession wherein I point out two vices that entail its complete 
nullification: 1) It was given without the presence of counsel. 2) It is not a confession per se, 
but rather a reference to previous statements made before the judge and court clerk, yet 
without counsel present, out of court, and, therefore, outside the boundaries of law.” 

As a result, Malet asks the judge to “depose Aquino again.” 6s 

commentary: Without attempting to make a “technical” critique of this plea (to which 
we are not trained, and it would escape the scope of this work), we believe that it is 
conceptually weak. During the June 9 ratification of his statements, the deponent was asked 
whether he agreed to give a statement without the presence of legal counsel and he accepted. 
As for the second objection, we must bear in mind that Aquino’s statements from June 5 and 
6 were read to him and his reply was very clear: Concerning the first statement, he ratified 
his involvement as coperpetrator in the Lecaldare case, without mentioning any rejection 
about his participation in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, etc. As for the second statement, in 
which he acknowledged his participation as coperpetrator in those facts, he ratified it in its 
entirety. 

We believe that Malet should have argued the following: 1) The evidence of torture, 
stemming clearly from the June 5 deposition. 2) Malet should have refrained from claiming 
that “pre-summary proceedings were under way,” a phrase that refers to the depositions 
given on June 5 and 6, and which, in a way, condones the tortures suffered or, at least, 
quells them. 3) He should have based his arguments on the Cerro witnesses’ depositions, 
taken by Judge Balifias, where we learn that Aquino (and Russo) was not on Artigas 
Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street firing shots, but rather at the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia 
streets on the day and time of the Pardeiro attack. Dr. Malet does not even mention this 
extremely important alibi. 

Yet it would be unfair to ignore the fact that Malet never gave up on Aquino 
throughout his long ordeal, even looking for possible alibis in his case. Fourteen years later, 
in reply to the prosecutor’s accusation, he would fiercely denounce the tortures that Aquino 
suffered. 

september 13. Judge Bastos rejects Dr. Malet’s request for a new deposition by 
Aquino.7o 

september 24. Dr. Malet files an appeal against Judge Bastos’s decision. 

november 8. First Rotation Criminal Court Judge Dr. Pedro Piran’s sentence on Dr. 
Malet’s appeal. Referring to Malet, he points out “his lack of reasoning,” because if the 
defense counsel was absent during Aquino’s deposition (the June 9 ratification), then this 
represents a “waiver of this right” by Aquino. Concerning the formal vices that Malet notes, 
Piran states that this is “not a simple reference to previous statements, as the defense 
attorney argues, but rather a true ratification of those statements, given that all the 
statements he had made were read back to him, ratifying their content and simultaneously 
specifying each of the confessed crimes....” “The indicted gave his deposition surrounded by 
all legal guarantees....” “The resolution reached must be duly confirmed.” (There follows a 
signature by Judge Pedro Piran).71 


commentary: Consummatum est, or “It is finished,” as the ancient Latins used to say. The 
iron machine of bourgeois justice was set in motion and would not stop applying its bleak 
punishment to whom it had branded as the assassins (real or alleged) of Captain Pardeiro, a 
loyal defender of the governing class’s social order, backed-up and respected by almost all 
the oppressed sectors of society. 


FOURTH PERIOD: JANUARY 4, 1933, TO MARCH 4, 1959 


Summary 


This last section of the Pardeiro case extends throughout a twenty-six-year time period. Here 
we will address the final outcome of the anarchists indicted in the case. Ever since the 
negative ruling of Malet’s plea, the anarchists’ fate is essentially sealed. Their lack of legal 
defense is almost incredible, with the—relative—exception of Aquino, whose lawyer not only 
filed the plea we have seen but, in 1938, also managed to have a witness, whose statements 
could have been important, appear before the judge. Nevertheless, we are still of the opinion 
that Dr. Malet was not on a par with his duties. From a juridical perspective, the three 
indicted were left “stranded”—as it used to be said back in the day during my time in jail 
regarding an inmate whose legal counsel, an “appointed” one, of course, did not look after 
his interests or defended him halfheartedly. 

In 1934, El Brasilero Alvaro Correa do Nascimento’s statements provided interesting 
details about the alleged involvement of Facha Bruta in the Pardeiro case, which would also 
be mentioned by Germinal Regueira, although the latter would only point out to the 
Argentine press as the source of those details. These versions about Facha Bruta’s presence in 
the attack would be brought up years later on repeated occasions before the Supreme Court 
of Justice by El Chileno as proof of his innocence. 

In 1943, Russo is released after eleven years and several months behind bars. Aquino 
and El Chileno regained their liberty in 1957 and 1959, respectively. The former spent 
twenty-five years in a cell, while the latter, almost twenty-seven years. Let us remember that 
both of them had their involvement in the Lecaldare case, as well as the Pesce and Pardeiro 
attacks, hanging over their heads; Russo, on the other hand, was exempt from involvement in 
the Lecaldare case. 

We have compiled a list of the defense attorneys who represented the three indicted, 
which we present below in short form: 


José Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno). 

Dr. Rosa Mauthone Falco, August 31 to September 7, 1932. 

Dr. Salvador Betervide, September 7, 1932, until (unspecified date) 1937. (Betervide 
passed away that year.) 

Dr. Manuel Vazquez, October 27, 1938, until an unspecified date. (It seems that 
Gonzalez Mintrossi accepted this attorney as his defense counsel on the specified date.) 

Dr. Julio César Moreira, December 1943 (presumably) until September 1947. (In 
December 1945, this attorney claims that, until then, he wasn’t aware of being Gonzalez 
Mintrossi’s defense attorney...) 

Dr. Martinez Tedhy, September 1947 until October 1956. 


Out of these five “defense” attorneys assigned to El Chileno, the only one presenting a 
plea in favor of his defendant was Dr. Julio C. Moreira. 


Domingo Aquino. 
He had only one defense attorney, Dr. Armando Malet, from August 1932 up until the 
end. 


Leonardo Russo. 

Dr. Julio César Grauert, from July 1932 until an unspecified date. (Let us remember 
that Grauert was murdered during Terra’s dictatorship in October 1933.) 

Dr. Rosa Mauthone Falco, from September 1934 until August 1935. 

Dr. Pedro Ceruti Crosa, from August 1935 until October 1938 (although this latter date 
is uncertain). 

Dr. Lincoln Machado Ribas, from October 1938 until the end of the process. (It would 
seem, however, that Russo might have been unrepresented from the date in which he 
proposes this attorney as legal counsel up until November 1941, when Machado Ribas 
formally accepts the position.) 


In November 1945, the prosecutor files his accusation; in April 1951, they are sentenced in 
the first instance courts; and in September 1956, the final sentence is pronounced on appeal, 
which reaffirms the previous sentence. This was as follows: Domingo Aquino, injuries against 
Pesce; deaths of Pardeiro and Seluja; death of Lecaldare. Sentence: twenty-six years in prison. 
José Gonzalez Mintrossi, same felonies as Aquino, with a special aggravating circumstance in 
the Lecaldare case. Sentence: thirty years in prison. Leonardo Russo (who at the time had 
already been free since 1943), currency counterfeiting; wounds against Pesce; deaths of 
Pardeiro and Seluja. Sentence: twenty years in prison. 

To conclude with this “summary” of this last period, we may say that, a few days after 
his release, El Chileno married a young girl related to an old friend of his, who had started 
visiting him in prison a while back. If I remember correctly, there were some issues with the 
girl’s family, who did not support her decision to marry and move to Chile with Gonzalez 
Mintrossi, but eventually a solution was found. I was living in Paysandt at the time, and I 
learned of these details by the press. Sadly, El Chileno and I were upset with each other (due 
to trifle matters, albeit exacerbated by my personal “issues”) and did not maintain 
correspondence. He moved to Chile, where he had many siblings. My mother had met him 
during her visits to me in Penitentiary or through letters (I can’t quite remember); she grew 
very fond of him and gave him a typewriter, a valuable object to a man who truly enjoyed 
writing. He and my mother would later exchange correspondence for a long time. I cannot 
tell whether El Chileno is still alive; should this be so, he would be eighty-five years old at 
the time of this writing. 

As regards my later meetings with Aquino after his release, I have already delved on the 
matter in “Circumstances of my Relation...” 


Chronology of the Period 


1933 

january 4. The chief of Investigations informs Judge Bastos that Germinal Regueira has 
been taken into custody in Buenos Aires on January 1. (As we already know, Regueira is 
accused of being involved in the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery, Pardeiro, and 
Lecaldare cases.) 

october 10. Aquino, El Chileno, and Russo are transferred from Correctional Jail to 
Penitentiary, which represents their ultimate step into the prison world. The agony of the 
interrogations is now over, yet likewise are the hopes of a short-term release. 


1934 

may 26. First statement by Alvaro Correa do Nascimento (perpetrator of Hagman’s 
death, accused of this fact and, mainly, of involvement in the Lecaldare case.) (See “Details 
of the Period.”) 

august 14. Judge Bastos orders to ascertain Antolin Gémez’s current domicile. Gémez is 
one of the Cerro witnesses we have already mentioned. The judge also orders Argentino 
Pesce, Ratil Gauthier, and Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain, among others, to appear in court. 

september 7. The police certify that Antolin Gémez lives on “n.n. Filipinas Street, 
between China and Austria.” 

september 17. Argentino Pesce’s new statement. He maintains his statement made on 
May 27, 1931—see “Attack against Argentino Pesce.” He only amends the time of the attack, 
stating it was not “at four,” but rather around “half past two” in the afternoon. 


1935 

september-october. Attorneys Carnelli, Betervide, and Ceruti Crosa are absent from 
their corresponding offices. In Carnelli’s case, his absence dates back “a long time.” 
(Allegedly, the March 1933 coup had a lot to do with these absences. As we mentioned in the 
“Summary,” Betervide and Ceruti Crosa represented El Chileno and Russo, respectively. As 
for Carnelli, he represented Urdanoff, who was involved in a minor offense related to El 
Chileno.) 


1936 

november 13. Germinal Regueira’s deposition before the judge. (We already know he 
was arrested in Buenos Aires on January 1, 1933; that is, he has spent almost four years in 
Argentine jails before being extradited.) (See “Details...”) 


1937 

october 27. Aquino’s defense attorney, Dr. Malet, requests that Justo Alvarez be called 
to testify. Alvarez had expressed to El Pais that “Aquino did not kill Pardeiro.” (See 
“Details...”) 

october 28. Leonardo Russo’s text addressed to the Supreme Court of Justice restating 
his noninvolvement in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases. (See “Details...”) 


1938 
february 4. Justo Alvarez (who spoke to El Pais) appears before the judge. (See 


“Details...”) 

july 12. Germinal Regueira’s suicide. (See “Details...”) 

september 5. The judge orders to verify Gauthier’s domicile. Gauthier is the owner of 
the car used in the attack against Pardeiro. 

september 14. The police do not yield positive results on the judge’s order of September 
5. 

november 24. Dr. Machado Ribas, appointed by Russo as legal counsel, requests the 
judge’s authorization to remove the court file “for forty-eight hours, to acquaint myself with 
the case.” 


1939-1941 
(There is no “news” for the indicted during this three-year period.) 


1942 

november 9. Written request by Dr. Machado Ribas, Russo’s defense attorney, 
petitioning his client’s release on his own recognizance, with a weak or almost null 
argument. 


1943 

august 11. Another written request by Dr. Machado Ribas petitioning Russo’s release, 
based on the defendant’s served time and good moral qualities. 

october 29. El Chileno’s petition to the Supreme Court. He attests his innocence and 
claims that the true perpetrators of the crimes he has been indicted for are behind bars in 
Argentine prisons. 

november 4. Dr. Machado Ribas’s third written request; this time, to the Supreme 
Court. He solicits once again Russo’s release with the same arguments as before. 

december 3. The Supreme Court of Justice grants liberty to Leonardo Russo on his own 
recognizance. (He has been imprisoned for about eleven years and eight months.) 


1944 
Gs) 


1945 

september 17. Note by the First Rotation Criminal Court stating that the file “Domingo 
Aquino and Others”—“Homicides” has been turned over to the prosecutor in February 1944 
for the corresponding accusation. (That is to say, approximately twenty months ago.) 

november 28. Prosecutor’s judgement or accusation. (See “Details...”) 

december 20. Plea by Dr. Julio C. Moreira, El Chileno’s defense attorney, in response to 
the prosecutor’s accusation. (See “Details...”) 


1946 
september 17. Plea by Dr. Malet, Aquino’s defense attorney, in response to the 
prosecutor’s accusation. (See “Details...) 


1947-1948 
(...) 


1949 

august 2. Plea by Dr. Machado Ribas, Russo’s defense attorney, in response to the 
prosecutor’s accusation. (Russo had been released in December 1943.) For the first time, this 
attorney makes use of the valuable testimonies of the Cerro witnesses in his client’s favor. 


1950 

may 30. First Rotation Criminal Judge Dr. Juan Land6 Tiscornia orders an “evidentiary 
hearing in the case.” 

june 27. Justo Alvarez is subpoenaed again (he is the one who made the public 
statements to El Pais). 

july 1. The 24th Police Precinct (Cerro) communicates to the judge that Justo Alvarez 
could not be found. 


1951 
april 30. First instance ruling. (See “Details...”) 


1952 
june 17. Dr. Malet’s plea opposing the first instance ruling. (See “Details...”) 


1953 
august 19. The judge orders that the “deputy” remove the case files in Dr. Machado 
Ribas’s possession since March. 


1954-1955 
Ga) 


1956 

may 30. The prosecutor “cross appeals” at the Court of Appeals. 

september 29. Sentence on appeal. 

october 10. El Chileno files a petition of release addressed to the Supreme Court 
wherein he reinstates the fact that Facha Bruta and others were the perpetrators of the 
crimes he has been charged with. 


1957 

march 7. El Chileno, in a letter addressed to the Supreme Court, mentions for the third 
time that Bruno Antonelli (aka Facha Bruta) and others are the perpetrators of the crimes 
attributed to him. 

march 19. Report to the judge regarding Aquino’s prison conduct in the “Detention 
Facility” between 1932 and 1933. There is a similar report on El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi. 

april 4. Similar report as above, this time about Aquino’s conduct in Penitentiary 


between 1934 and 1957. There is a similar report on El Chileno. 

august 28. Report by Carlos Vaz Ferreira (Jr.) of the Technical Forensic Institute about 
El Chileno. (See “Details...”) 

september 30. Similar report about Aquino. (See “Details...”) 

october 9. The prosecutor opposes Aquino’s release. (See “Details...”) 

october 27. Aquino’s release. (He has been imprisoned for twenty-five years and four 
months.) 

november 6. Report on El Chileno by E. Failde Nogués of the Criminology Institute. 
(See “Details...” 

december 2. Another report on El Chileno; this one is penned by Dr. Brito del Pino of 
the Criminology Institute’s Psychiatric Service. (See “Details...”) 

december 18. The prosecutor opposes El Chileno’s release. 

december 27. The Supreme Court, in accordance with the prosecutor, denies Gonzalez 
Mintrossi’s release. 


1958 

february 13. El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi’s letter to the Supreme Court petitioning his 
release and the review of his prosecution and sentence. He cites once again Facha Bruta’s and 
others’ statements made in Rosario, Santa Fe, as evidence in his favor. (See “Details...”) 

march 5. The Supreme Court rejects El Chileno’s petition. 

december 9. El Chileno petitions the Supreme Court for an early release. For the first 
time, he does not mention his noninvolvement in the crimes he has been accused of. 


1959 

february 7. (Likely date, illegible photocopy.) The Supreme Court again denies 
Gonzalez Mintrossi’s release. 

february 18. El Chileno’s new release petition to the Supreme Court. (See “Details...”) 

february 19. El Chileno’s release. (It has been twenty-six years and eight months since 
his original detention.) 

february 25 & 26. Letters by Gonzalez Mintrossi addressed to the Supreme Court 
requesting permission to return to Chile and informing of his forthcoming marriage to a 
“Uruguayan citizen.” 

march 4. The Supreme Court grants Gonzalez Mintrossi authorization to leave the 
country. 


Details of the Period 


may 26, 1934. Alvaro Correa do Nascimento’s initial statement. As we have pointed out in 
the chapter dedicated to the Hagman case, Correa do Nascimento was arrested again due to 
his involvement in the Lecaldare case and extradited to Montevideo almost two years later. 
In the chapter addressing the Lecaldare case, the reader will find Correa do Nascimento’s 
statements about that episode. We are only interested here in his declarations about the 
Pardeiro case. 

Questioned about his knowledge of the Pardeiro case, he claims that he was in Buenos 
Aires at the time and was arrested, by request of the Uruguayan authorities, for the Hagman 
case. “Gino Gatti (who directed the tunnel works on El] Buen Trato in 1930) made some 


comments to him, claiming that those directly involved were Facha Bruta, Piojo Blanco, and 
Molina (killed by the Argentine police during a raid).” “He (Gino Gatti) also mentioned that 
(the day of the attack) was not marked as such and that those three individuals were 
wrapping up surveillance duties (on Pardeiro).” “That in those circumstances, Pardeiro 
arrived in his car, Facha Bruta identified him and took the initiative (of immediately 
attacking him), and the others followed suit.” “That after the attack, according to Gino Gatti, 
the three of them fled at random, for there had been nothing to facilitate the escape.” 

Correa do Nascimento adds that he had heard that version before, “almost verbatim,” 
from Manfredi in Montevideo.72 (Note: Manfredi was another of the individuals involved in 
the Lecaldare case and was never captured.) (Note also: these reports on Correa do 
Nascimento are very valuable for our research on the Pardeiro case, especially because they 
point out its respective sources.) 

august 14, 1934. Judge Bastos orders to ascertain Antolin Gémez’s current domicile. On 
September 7, the police reports on his new address, but the matter ends there and the 
witness is not cited. The judge further orders the appearance of several witness in the 
Lecaldare case (unrelated to our subject here): Ratl Gauthier (whom we know perfectly 
well), Argentino Pesce (victim of a senseless confusion), Nemesio Martinez Ainzuain 
(Frigorifico Nacional’s paymaster), and several other individuals. The only one who would 
appear in court, however, is Argentino Pesce. (We feel that at this stage “everything was 
cooked” already and that these proceedings were mere routine business, empty formalities.) 

september 17, 1934. Argentino Pesce’s new statement. He maintains the declaration he 
made on the day of his attack. (See “Chronology.”) 

november 13, 1936. Germinal Regueira’s statement. (Note: He was captured on January 
1, 1933, and from that moment on—almost four years—he had been in Argentine jails 
awaiting extradition. Accused of involvement in the Lecaldare, Frigorifico Nacional 
paymaster robbery, Pesce, and Pardeiro cases.) This time, his defense attorney, Dr. Ricardo 
Ribero, is present. 

The deponent explains he was transferred from Argentina on the “eleventh of the 
present month.” As for the reason for his arrest and eventual extradition to Uruguay, he 
states that he “was detained in this city” (Montevideo) as a result of the Frigorifico Nacional 
paymaster robbery and Pardeiro’s death, “and he presumes it is because of these actions that 
his extradition was (subsequently) requested” (and, certainly, his previous capture). 

Questioned whether El Chileno masterminded Pardeiro’s death, inviting Aquino to 
participate, he replies negatively. Asked whether he knows El Chileno, Aquino, and Borche, 
he claims to know only El Chileno and Borche, because the former was a taxi driver, with a 
stop on 18 de Julio and Ejido streets—trade and stop shared by the deponent—and Borche 
was a bus inspector and also frequented the café located there. (Note: I remember that, in 
our conversations in prison, El Chileno would very often recall his relation with Regueira.) 
Questioned about whether he took part in Pesce’s attack along with El Chileno, he replies, 
“No, Sir.” The “only news” he has on these events comes from the Argentine press, according 
to whom the perpetrators were “a Facha Bruta and another one nicknamed ‘Piojo Blanco.” 
Besides, that same press claimed that “Facha Bruta was killed in Rosario’s jail.” (Note: The 
court clerk should have written “the only news he has about the perpetrators,” since with 
respect to “these events,” Regueira does not deny his knowledge, as we shall see below. As 
regards the contents of this passage, it partially confirms what Correa do Nascimento stated 
before, but without his declaratory strength, given that Regueira “distances” himself from the 


matter and only mentions the Argentine press as his source of information.) 

Questioned whether he took part in the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery, he 
again replies negatively. (There follow questions related to the Lecaldare case, unrelated to 
our subject here. Nonetheless, we could mention that Regueira also denied any involvement 
in this event, which was absolutely true.) 

Finally, asked about his reasons for leaving Buenos Aires, he claims that, when the 
Lecaldare case occurred, the press mentioned his name among those involved, and then, 
recalling the punishments endured when he was arrested in relation to the Frigorifico 
Nacional paymaster robbery and Pardeiro cases, he chose to stay away “for fear of falling 
into the hands of the police.” (Note: Regueira suspected, with good reason, that he would not 
be that lucky this third time around.)73 

OCTOBER 27, 1937. Dr. Malet, Aquino’s defense attorney, requests that Justo Alvarez be 
called to testify. Alvarez had expressed to El Pais that “Aquino did not kill Pardeiro.” 
According to Malet, this news was published in El Pais on March 29, 1933, but the interview 
where Malet stated those comments was conducted earlier, on September 14, 1932. 
According to El Pais, and quoted by Malet, Alvarez said so because “on that same day (of 
Pardeiro’s death) and at the same time, he, Justo Alvarez, had been with Aquino playing 
cards and drinking mate at the ranch on Cuba Street.” Alvarez “was the one who broke the 
news to the round (of mate drinkers) about Pardeiro’s death.” (Note: As we already know, 
this is inaccurate. The role of “messenger” fell on Antolin G6mez. See “Second Period.”) 
Justo Alvarez “has not been subpoenaed, and he acknowledges the fact that he should have 
been summoned to testify.” (Note: The quotation marks are Malet’s. We infer that this is 
quoted by El Pais. By the way, we would like to clarify that we have not looked into the 
article in said newspaper.) 

At a date undisclosed by Malet, Justo Alvarez appeared in his office and gave him 
“details that essentially match the version published by El Pais.” Malet deposed him “almost 
tachygraphically” and saved the text, “waiting for ... the legal opportunity to put forth that 
statement.” “Time passed, there was uncertainty regarding the end of this summary 
proceeding, and the witness’s repeated interest in testifying morally obliged me to petition 
Your Honor to accept this statement by Justo Alvarez, domiciled at 361 Ecuador Street” in 
Cerro.74 

COMMENTARY: Malet was certainly quite aware of Aquino’s fate, and this proceeding 
can attest to that, though from a humanitarian point of view—in the general and vague sense 
of the term—since otherwise he would not have needed this voluntary witness’s appearance 
and would have demanded Judge Bastos to once again depose the Cerro anarchists who 
frequented the ranch on Cuba Street where Aquino and Russo were present on February 24, 
1932, etc. And, besides, he should have done all this back in 1932... On the other hand, 
Malet does not mention the date Alvarez went to his office, yet it would seem it occurred 
shortly after the article was published in El Pais, say, around mid-1933. If this assessment is 
correct, then Malet waited four long years to file this petition to the judge; a long time 
indeed. We will further see that, when Alvarez testified before the judge on this matter, his 
words lacked the strength of conviction expected, even though he maintained the core of his 
statement. 

OCTOBER 28, 1937. Text by Russo addressed to the Supreme Court of Justice, stating 
that he is innocent of the attacks against Pesce and Pardeiro. His only crime has been 
currency counterfeiting. He knows none of the “coperpetrators that are named in the 


summary proceeding,” with the exception of Aquino. “Only God knows what they did to me 
at Investigations” (to get him to accuse himself). Aquino accused him, “while he himself was 
innocent of the crimes (I’m charged with).” “I couldn’t hold any longer; rather than perishing 
at the firefighters’ tower (he likely refers to the Fire Department, were he was tortured), I 
said what the police told me to.” (Russo lists the evidence in his favor): 1) “Isabel Sosa, his 
sister, Antonio Vazquez, Rafael Rivero, Antolin Gémez, Francisco Martinez, Alfredo and 
Jests Collazo, José Salgueiro” (and many more) can “testify to my whereabouts on the day 
the crime took place.” 2) “Antolin G6mez and a Pereyra can attest to what I brought from 
Brazil, for they saw me get off the train.” (He is referring to his explanation about his modest 
luggage during his deposition of June 11, 1932.) 3) “During a careo before Dr. Mourigan, a 
police witness said, ‘Sir, I’m of no use (as) a police element.” (Note: This passage is nowhere 
to be found in the file, yet we do not doubt Russo’s word.) 4) “After eleven months in prison, 
several individuals were arrested in Buenos Aires, taking responsibility for the crimes 
attributed to me.” (He probably refers to Facha Bruta, etc.) Russo ends the letter requesting 
his release.7s 

february 4, 1938. Justo Alvarez, who spoke to El Pais, testifies before the second 
rotation investigating magistrate, Dr. Amadeo Lando. The deponent is Uruguayan, single, 
thirty-two, a construction worker, domiciled at 361 Ecuador Street, Cerro. Asked by Aquino’s 
defense attorney about his statements to El Pais, he replies that he certainly uttered those 
statements, but “the time is not correct....” “The deponent was at the ranch on Cuba Street 
chatting with Aquino and his comrades (for about) a quarter of an hour....” It was in the 
afternoon, “yet he is unable to pinpoint the exact time; but he was there shortly after the 
attack took place.” 

Asked about “his grounds ... to claim and insist as he has done to the press ... that the 
indicted Aquino did not kill Pardeiro,” he replies that those motives “are recorded in detail in 
his statements to the press” and in his deposition before Dr. Malet, but that now, “more than 
five years later,” “he cannot remember this as clearly as he did when he made those 
statements.” The deponent adds that in those statements [to the press] he repeatedly 
requested to be subpoenaed, yet that never happened.7s 

COMMENTARY: Let us note the significant difference between the phrases “on that same 
day and at the same time” (El Pais, according to Malet) and “shortly after the attack took 
place” (Alvarez’s words before the judge) in relation to their corresponding testimonial 
value. Nevertheless, this testimony seems valuable in regard to Aquino’s alibi, yet it lacked 
any effect as Malet himself disallowed it. On the other hand, despite the redundancy of the 
judge’s inquiry about “the grounds” on which the witness based his statements, the latter 
should have replied clearly and accurately instead of reasserting his claims in an abstract 
way, without being able to recall the details. (Certainly, the judge could not be bothered to 
check El Pais’s archives.) 

JULY 12, 1938. Germinal Regueira’s suicide in Correctional Jail (or Detention Facility). 
The death certificate refers to his demise as being “the result of a skull (illegible word) 
fracture,” and it is signed by Dr. Carlos Escuder. Attached is a report addressed to the judge 
by the chief of the Detention Facility, Segundo Barreiro, who states that, at 6:40 a.m. today 
(July 12, 1938), the indicted Germinal Regueira “committed suicide, throwing himself from 
the Radius 2 high floor,” from an approximate height of seven meters. The Prison Health 
Service on-call doctor, Dr. Carlos Escuder, attended and was the one who issued the death 
certificate.77 


COMMENTARY: The general aspects of this incident are completely unlike Alvaro Correa 
do Nascimento’s death, of which we have given our opinion when we addressed the Hagman 
case. Besides, I have never heard any mention of Regueira’s death by my anarchist friends in 
prison, which would have certainly not been so had he been murdered, as in Correa do 
Nascimento’s case. Put simply, Regueira, faced with the gloomy perspective of a long stint in 
prison, killed himself. I remember that they had already installed the protective nets when I 
entered the Detention Facility in 1945. Placed along each “radius” or cellblock, at an 
approximate height of three meters above ground, these nets were supposed to prevent the 
death of any inmate who might jump from the middle or higher floors down. To be more 
precise, I must clarify that, before entering into this investigation, I did not even know that 
Regueira had ever served time, and that the frequent references to his person that I heard 
from El Chileno were always in regard to his exploits out in the streets. 

september 5, 1938. The judge orders to ascertain Ratil Gauthier’s domicile. Gauthier 
was the owner of the car used in the escape in the Pardeiro case, as well as Russo and El 
Chileno’s accuser. Let us remember that, concerning the former, he withdrew his accusation, 
although by pretending not to have made it; as for El Chileno, he accused him before the 
police but had never, until now, been summoned by the judge to confirm or deny it. The 
judge’s order indicates “2329 Coquimbo Street” as Gauthier’s domicile, which is incorrect. 
Days later, the police would inform the judge that this address is nonexistent and the whole 
issue ends there. 

november 24, 1938. Dr. Machado Ribas, appointed by Russo as his defense attorney, 
requests the judge authorize him to remove the court file “for forty-eight hours, to acquaint 
myself with the case”—which is granted. 

commentary: Due, perhaps, to our condition as outsiders of the “legal universe,” this 
passage seems revealing to us. This attorney had to “acquaint himself” within forty-eight 
hours with the contents of a court file that by then already covered 526 folios (1,052 pages), 
harboring very serious deeds inside. 

Dr. Machado could certainly settle in the courts themselves instead of taking the file 
home, dedicating all the necessary days or weeks to thoroughly study his defendant’s 
situation, yet Russo could not afford such a professional endeavor at all. 

november 9, 1942. It has been four years since those “forty-eight hours” that Russo’s 
defense attorney dedicated to his case. Now, Dr. Machado Ribas files his initial written 
request petitioning Russo’s release on his own recognizance. He claims his defendant was not 
involved in Pardeiro’s death and that “fed up with the police insistence, with the distressing 
delay of the pre-summary proceedings, he wound up taking the blame ... under clear signs of 
violence and with the ... hope that he would be able to clarify the truth once he possessed 
legal guarantees.” His good will aside, it is clear that this does not constitute a valid 
argument, since he does not provide any evidence about it and does not even mention the 
Cerro witnesses. The only “argument” in this petition is simply the ten years of imprisonment 
Russo had served until then.7s 

august 11, 1943. Second written request by Dr. Machado Ribas, Russo’s defense 
attorney. His approach to the case does not deviate from the previous petition. “I have the 
strong conviction that Pastorino (he is obviously referring to Russo, although we do not 
know the reasons for using his defendant’s ‘other’ name here) is absolutely innocent of the 
homicide he is indicted for.” He goes on to mention the lengthy prison term endured and 
praises Russo’s character, petitioning the judge to have a personal meeting with him and to 


request the prison authorities’ reports about his conduct.7s 

october 29, 1943. El Chileno’s petition to the Supreme Court requesting his release on 
the grounds of special clemency and time served. He claims he “has been without legal 
counsel for ten years” and asserts his innocence, stressing that the actual perpetrators “have 
confessed and are doing time in Argentine prisons.” (Note: Despite El Chileno’s staunch 
vehemence, we believe he was not exaggerating about his actual legal situation in regard to 
the lack of defense counsel over the mentioned period. According to our calculations—see 
“Summary”—this period would involve Dr. Betervide and Dr. Vazquez.) (Note also: for the 
first time, El Chileno mentions that the perpetrators of the Pesce and Pardeiro cases are 
imprisoned in Argentina, having confessed there to their involvement.) 

november 4, 1943. Dr. Machado Ribas’s third written request. As in the previous 
instances, his main argument is based on the number of years served in prison by his 
defendant. He also restates his defendant’s good moral qualities. “Bright and with good 
judgement, of great working abilities and discipline, of a disorderly yet firm culture in 
constant development.... He possesses a noble heart and a clear intelligence even in his 
errors.” (Note: A magnificent psychological profile of a “self-taught anarchist.”) 

december 3, 1943. The Supreme Court grants Russo’s release on his own recognizance. 
This man—who was not involved, at least directly, in the Pardeiro case, and probably neither 
in the Pesce case—“has expiated his guilt” by serving approximately eleven years and eight 
months in Penitentiary. (Note: Russo established himself in Dolores, Soriano Department, in 
a bakery—a co-op comprised by anarchists, I think—called Panificaci6n Ideal.) 

november 28, 1945. Prosecutor’s accusation, a lengthy text consisting of thirty-four 
folios, or sixty-eight pages, in which the prosecutor addresses the felonies recorded in that 
group of files; that is, Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery, Pesce attack, Pardeiro attack, 
currency counterfeiting (a minor offense, with Russo and Indalecio Martinez indicted), 
Lecaldare’s death, and another offense of scant importance (grand theft auto and arson of a 
vehicle). As above, due to methodological reasons, we will only mention some selected 
passages related to the Pesce and Pardeiro cases, although by doing so we would be obliged 
to touch some of the other incidents we have referred to above. 

Let us see, then, the prosecution’s accusation. “It was possible to establish the 
involvement of (Russo, Aquino) and J. Gonzalez (El Chileno) in Pesce’s wounding. And (in 
the Pardeiro case) the same (individuals mentioned above), Germinal Regueira, and an 
Italian nicknamed Facha Bruta.” 

“J. Gonzalez initially denied any involvement before the police.” “Put in the presence of 
Aquino and after being accused by him, however, he decided to come clean.” “He did so 
before the court at first, although he does not agree with Aquino with respect to the names of 
the perpetrators.” (Note: This is a lie, plain and simple. El Chileno, “before the court”— 
arranged at the very Investigations offices—told Judge Bastos on June 3, 1932, that he had 
previously—on that same day, in accordance with our calculations—accepted his 
involvement in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases under torture, but in reality he “knows nothing” 
about either incidents and only takes responsibility for his involvement as coperpetrator in 
the Lecaldare case. This deposition is signed by El Chileno. Yet, the other one, yielded by 
torture, only exists in Captain Alonso’s report; is referenced by Gonzalez Mintrossi himself, 
describing it as false; and appears in Judge Bastos’s “summary,” dated June 6, 1932.) 

“Ratil Gauthier identified (El Chileno) as the one who took control of the wheel (of his 
car).” “Yet later (Gonzalez Mintrossi) rectified his statement and said that he had confessed 


due to the punishments suffered ... and that he fabricated a version before the judge 
according to the information gathered in the press, including different persons at whim.” 
(Note: Gauthier’s identification of El Chileno occurred on June 7, 1932, before the police, 
without a subsequent ratification before the judge. Let us recall, also, that this same 
individual had previously accused Russo of the same charges he would later attribute to El 
Chileno. Nevertheless, in the prosecution’s sentence, the adverb “later” and the conjugated 
verb “rectified” hide a subtle untruth because they suggest the idea that Gonzalez Mintrossi 
formally accepted his responsibility as coperpetrator in those incidents first, and days “later,” 
calmer and thoughtful, he recanted his previous confession, just as Russo had done before. 
Strictly speaking, the prosecutor could only claim the following: That on June 3, 1932, 
Gonzalez Mintrossi, under torture, confessed to his participation in the Pesce and Pardeiro 
cases, without signing that confession. And that same day, hours “later,” this man testified 
before the judge and claimed that his previous “confession” was false and a result of torture. 
This last statement is the only one bearing his signature.) 

Let us continue with the prosecution’s text. “(Russo) initially avoided all responsibility, 
but after being taken into Aquino’s presence and being accused by him, he decided to 
confess.” 

“Later (Russo) rectified his statement and said his confession was forced out of him 
under threats.” (Note: It was not just “threats.”) In the Pesce case, “those responsible are 
Aquino, Russo, and Gonzalez.” “The three came clean, and, above all, Aquino’s and Russo’s 
confessions are quite eloquent in their truthfulness.” 

In the Pardeiro-Seluja case, “those involved were Aquino, Russo, Gonzalez, Regueira, 
and Facha Bruta.” (Note: By now, the calculus of those involved is already “sanitized.”) “The 
initial three came clean.” “It is true that Russo and Gonzalez recanted, but as it has been 
mentioned before, that carries no credibility whatsoever.” “Russo has been identified by an 
eyewitness at the scene (construction worker Noda), who also thought Aquino resembled 
another of the participants in the attack.” (Note: A known way of lying involves selecting 
certain things from a particular context while silencing others. In Noda’s last deposition with 
respect to Aquino, given on May 9, 1932, before Judge Gonzalez Mourigan, he withdrew his 
previous semi-accusation against Aquino. See “Second Period.” Mr. Prosecutor, then, is 
lying.) 

“The evidence concerning their activities (Aquino’s and Russo’s) on the day of (the 
Pardeiro case) is unsatisfactory, given that it is filled with contradictions.” “We must also 
note the striking detail regarding Russo and Aquino’s interest in gathering news about the 
attack, which prompted them to go out ... with the deliberate intention of purchasing a 
newspaper” (on the day of the attack, when they were at the ranch on Cuba and Bolivia 
streets.) (Note: In this chapter’s “Second Period” we have registered Aquino and Russo’s 
statements about their whereabouts on the day of the attack and have transcribed the most 
significant passages of the Cerro witnesses’ declarations. Although it is true that some 
contradictions exist in those statements, these are minor in nature, and generally coincide in 
reasserting the fact that Aquino and Russo were in Cerro at the time of the attack. It would 
have been impossible for a group of simple individuals, unaccustomed to legal interrogations, 
to agree on lying in favor of the “suspects” and to have done so with such perfection. 
Furthermore, said statements take place on the first days of April 1932; that is, some forty 
days after the Pardeiro case. Hence, what should draw the prosecutor’s attention is the fact 
that the deponents had been able to recall so vividly what they had done on that day and not 


those minor contradictions mentioned above. Certainly, we already know that said date was 
not insignificant for the Montevideo anarchists, which is why they were able to recall quite 
accurately the details of their and their friends’ respective activities during that day.) 

As for the “striking detail” of Aquino and Russo’s interest in acquiring that day’s 
newspapers, an argument used by the prosecution as presumption of guilt, it deserves to be 
recorded in the annals of the grotesque. The prosecutor knows perfectly well the existence of 
the “legitimate right” to inform oneself and even rejoice in the death of a political and social 
enemy, without prejudice of it implying any guilt whatsoever—as long as the action does not 
cross those boundaries. 

Finally, the prosecutor affirms that “the triggering motives (for the felonies 
encompassing the process in its entirety) were utterly antisocial and unjustified: vengeance 
and greed.” “Pardeiro’s death was decided on grounds of criminal solidarity, and Lecaldare’s 
murder, to assure the impunity of the act of robbery at Cambio (Sansone).” 

Thus, the prosecutor requests the following sentences: 

Leonardo Russo: twenty years in prison for grievous bodily harm (Pesce case), homicide 
(Pardeiro and Seluja), and currency counterfeiting. 

Domingo Aquino: twenty-six years in prison for grievous bodily harm (Pesce case) and 
homicide (Pardeiro, Seluja, and Lecaldare). 

José Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno): thirty years in prison for “the same felonies as the 
one above” (meaning Aquino).so 

december 20, 1945. Plea by Dr. Julio C. Moreira—El Chileno’s defense attorney—in 
response to the prosecution’s accusation. (Note: Let us bear in mind that this lawyer was El 
Chileno’s defense counsel since, allegedly, December 1943, two years before. We mention 
this because on folio 584 of the file “Domingo Aquino,” there is a very brief note in which 
the name of this lawyer appears. This occurs on December 23, 1943, shortly after Gonzalez 
Mintrossi’s petition of October 29 wherein he claims he has been without legal counsel for 
ten years. Nevertheless, in the current plea, Dr. Moreira claims, in folio 639, that “until today 
I had been unaware of being Gonzalez Mintrossi’s lawyer...” (?) In other words, it is “tough” 
to be anarchist, poor, and on top of that, accused of Pardeiro’s death... These questions 
aside, we must acknowledge that this plea is the only written argument filed by El Chileno’s 
several “defense attorneys.” Before commenting on that text, we would like to point out that 
our critique of the prosecution’s accusation in the passages related to Gonzalez Mintrossi, 
despite being based on personal and direct observations, are partially rooted—or, at least, 
their reassertion is—in this plea by Dr. Moreira, unquestionably excellent from a conceptual 
perspective.) 

On the Pardeiro case, Dr. Moreira argues that “The indictment states, on folio 100, that 
Gonzalez, accused by Aquino, confessed to his involvement in this fact.” “This action (El 
Chileno’s ‘confession’ referred to by the prosecution) concerns the police in its entirety and 
took place on June 3, 1932, in accordance with the report attached to folio 99” (Captain 
Alonso’s report, dated June 6). “That same day (Gonzalez Mintrossi) is taken before the 
Honorable Judge ... and claims on folio 39 ... that he was punished by the police to confess 
to his involvement in other crimes as well....” “Therefore, contrary to what it is stated in the 
indictment (by the prosecution), (Gonzalez Mintrossi) would not have initially confessed 
before the court to his involvement in these facts, but rather ... he utterly denied them.” 
(Note: We already know this is not painstakingly true. Gonzalez Mintrossi accepted his 
involvement in the Pesce and Pardeiro cases under duress, yet he did not sign that statement, 


etc.) “On folios 107v and 108 (ratification dated June 9, 1932), Gonzalez Mintrossi asserts 
that on that day he was working with a Cole milk factory truck, delivering milk at the beach, 
accompanied by the Gross brothers, one of them the foreman....” “I have gone over this 
lengthy file page by page and I have not found any measure directed at establishing 
whatever truth there might be ... in my defendant’s statement.” (Note: We have mentioned 
the gravity of this fact—almost incredible—in our “Third Period.”) Concerning Judge 
Bastos’s “summary” of June 6, 1932, Dr. Moreira affirms that “This reconstruction of the 
confessions is neither legal nor juridically valid for being, among other things, recorded a 
posteriori, for not being undersigned by the defendant, and for the lack of any evidence 
confirming that these had been read to him....” “It seems strange that, when the investigative 
proceedings take place on June 3, 1932, the inmate’s confession goes unrecorded and only 
three days later (that is, on the 6th), without my defendant being present, that confession is 
reconstructed by the same judge who had taken part in those initial proceedings.” (Note: We 
fully agree with this assessment. The explanation would be that Judge Bastos not only erased 
the “confession” that El Chileno refused to sign, but that three days later, Bastos “plugged it 
in”—carelessly and on his own accord—to the summary proceeding.) 

Dr. Moreira notes also that, on folio 101, El Chileno “is forced to state” that, while they 
waited for Pardeiro to appear, Regueira returned to warn them that the car “planned to be 
their escape” had “broken down.” Besides, El Chileno would have said that Regueira had 
previously brought the weapons in a car and that they “had agreed (that) Regueira would 
remain in the vicinity with the car ready to escape.” But, “the reconstructed record by ... the 
investigating magistrate states that the indicted declared they thought of carjacking a vehicle 
(for their “run-out”) whose owner used to park down on Artigas Boulevard, but since they 
could not find it” (they fled on foot). “Here we have two contradicting statements that do not 
draw Mr. Prosecutor’s attention at all.”s1 (Note: We have already mentioned this rather 
“gross” contradiction in our commentary of Judge Bastos’s summary of June 6, 1932.) 

To finish with our insights into Dr. Moreira’s plea, we will simply say that we don’t 
know his reasons for restricting his professional duties to this only text, despite—apparently 
—his continuation as Gonzalez Mintrossi’s legal counsel until 1947. 

september 17, 1946. Plea by Dr. Malet, Aquino’s defense attorney, in response to the 
prosecution’s accusation, filed in November of the previous year. The text is essentially based 
on Dr. Malet’s certainty that his defendant’s “confessions” were the result of torture. The 
police were “desperate” due to their “impotence at singling out those responsible” (for the 
Pardeiro case, etc.) and set out to “horribly coerce those deemed to be suspects.” Aquino was 
one of the victims “of this barbaric police system.” 

Malet notes Aquino’s contradictions in his statements of June 5 and 6, 1932, a product 
of such extortions. He further argues that the prosecutor missed Aquino’s serious self- 
incrimination in regard to his (actual or alleged) collaboration in the robbery of the Cerro 
paymaster. “Why, in spite of that self-accusation, does Mr. Prosecutor not indict Aquino?” 
asks Malet. He adds, “Mr. Prosecutor did not give credence to the authenticity of Aquino’s 
statement” (and therefore did not indict him for this serious crime). In the end, Dr. Malet 
solicits an “evidentiary hearing,” deeming it necessary to “update some of the testimonies,” 
even that of Justo Alvarez (see his statements to El Pais), whose allegations before the judge 
(February 4, 1938) “were not characterized by the strength and clarity” expected from 
them.s2 

commentary: Malet’s harsh condemnation of police torture is certainly appropriate, but 


it would have been best if he had done so before... Besides, fourteen years after his 
September 1932 plea, he inexplicably continues to omit the names of the Cerro witnesses 
in his quest to prove his defendant’s innocence with respect to the Pardeiro case, a hope he 
had not given up, since he seeks an “evidentiary hearing” in the case. 

august 2, 1949. Plea by Dr. Machado Ribas, Russo’s defense attorney, in response to the 
prosecution’s accusation four years earlier. (As we already know, Russo has been out of 
prison since December 1943.) Time moves as if “in slow motion” in this process. Had this 
written appeal by Dr. Machado Ribas been drafted and filed on the corresponding date, 
November 1941 (when he accepts his appointment as Russo’s defense attorney, suggested by 
Russo in October 1938), then it would be worthwhile to dedicate a commentary of 
considerable extension to it, because he addresses thoroughly and in detail the testimonies of 
Rivera, Isabel Sosa, and Angela Pizzano, which give rise to the clear belief that on the day 
and time of the attack against Pardeiro, Russo was in Cerro. Nevertheless, we are now in 
August 1949, and we cannot forget that Machado Ribas, in his previous pleas (November 
1942, August and November 1943), did not mention the Cerro testimonies at all and based 
his defense on Russo’s presumption of innocence, prison time served, etc. The current plea, 
then, only deserves a reasonable mention on our part. To conclude, let us say that besides 
this late (and simultaneously brilliant) handling of the Cerro testimonies, Dr. Machado Ribas 
fiercely attacks the police torture endured by Russo and his comrades, requesting “an 
evidentiary hearing in the case.”ss 

may 30, 1950. First Rotation Criminal Judge Dr. Juan Land6 Tiscornia orders “an 
evidentiary hearing in the case.” It has been more than four years since Malet’s last plea 
soliciting “an evidentiary hearing” and approximately five and a half years since Dr. Moreira 
filed his written petition. 

june 27, 1950. Justo Alvarez, who spoke to El Pais and also testified before the judge in 
February 1938, is subpoenaed again. Days later, Cerro police report that he could not be 
found. 

april 30, 1951. “Definitive sentence” on first instance. The presiding judge is Dr. Juan 
Lando Tiscornia. (This is a lengthy text—ninety pages—from which we will only refer to 
certain brief excerpts.) 

“findings of facts vii.” (Untrained in law as we are, this seems to be a list of “proven 
facts.”) “Therefore, it is proven” that El Chileno approached taxi driver Luis Borgiani and 
then, along with another man, carjacked his vehicle. (This refers to the Pesce case. As we 
have pointed out in our commentary to the “Third Period,” it seems strange that no 
identification of El Chileno by Borgiani ever took place. On the other hand, there is no record 
in the file that Borgiani may have passed away, etc. On what grounds, then, does the judge 
base his assertion as “proven fact” of what is being described here?) 

It is also “proven” that Gonzalez Mintrossi, Aquino, and Russo participated in the 
assault against Pesce; likewise, it is proven that Aquino, Russo, Gonzalez Mintrossi, and 
Facha Bruta were involved in the Pardeiro case. (Note: It excludes Regueira from the list of 
perpetrators, despite the prosecution—as we have seen—having accused him as participant. 
When the prosecutor filed his accusation, Regueira had already committed suicide seven 
years before; hence the prosecutor refrained from requesting any sentence for him. It is clear 
that the judge would not “sentence” a deceased either, but why didn’t he mention Regueira 
in the court’s findings if the prosecution had already accused him as participant?) 

It is further proven that Aquino and Gonzalez Mintrossi (as well as several other named 


individuals) “determined to murder Lecaldare.” 

“conclusions of law.” “The consummated felonies” by Aquino, Russo, Gonzalez 
Mintrossi, and “the fugitive Facha Bruta” in the Pardeiro case constitute first-degree murder 
with aggravating circumstances. Aquino, Russo, and Gonzalez Mintrossi contributed to “very 
serious personal injuries” in the Pesce case, with Russo pulling the trigger. In Lecaldare’s 
death, Gonzalez Mintrossi and Aquino (and the others involved in this case) are guilty with 
aggravating circumstances of the crimes of deprivation of liberty, violent robbery, and 
homicide. “In consideration of the dangerousness shown by the indicted Gonzalez and 
Aquino, the amount of crimes committed” (etc.) “demand the imposition of a severe 
sentence”; the judge, therefore, issues the following decision: 

Domingo Aquino (Pesce wounding, deaths of Pardeiro, Seluja, and Lecaldare): twenty- 
six years in prison. 

José Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno), (same as the above, with special aggravating 
circumstances in the Lecaldare case): thirty years in prison. 

Leonardo Russo (released in December 1943), (currency counterfeiting, Pesce 
wounding, deaths of Pardeiro and Seluja): twenty years in prison. 

The sentence is signed by Dr. Juan Land6 Tiscornia.ss (Note: As can be seen, the judge 
upholds the sentences requested by the prosecutor.) 

june 17, 1952. Plea by Dr. Malet, Aquino’s defense attorney, against the first instance 
ruling (a long year afterward). Just as he did with his previous plea (September 1946), in 
this text, the argumentative grounds are the evidence of torture, which would invalidate 
Aquino’s “confession” of June 6, 1932. “The technique consisted in subjecting the detainee to 
terrible tortures in between interrogation sessions, which explains why Aquino made hugely 
contradictory statements between June 5 and 6 (which have cost him the twenty years in 
prison he has suffered).” The defense attorney draws the attention toward another 
contradiction in Aquino’s statements with respect to the clothes he wore on the day of the 
attack against Pardeiro. (Note: Let us analyze this briefly. On May 9, 1932, while appearing 
before Judge Gonzalez Mourigan, Aquino claims that, on the day Pardeiro was killed, he was 
at the ranch on Cuba Street and “wore a shirt” and “striped pants.” He returned home after 
giving his deposition. On June 6, 1932, however, broken by torture, Aquino would state that, 
during the attack against Pardeiro, he wore a blue “mechanic’s suit.” Malet acts as if the 
contradiction between these two statements is of utmost importance, but it would have 
sufficed for the judge to note that, on May 9, Aquino lied not only about the clothes he wore 
that day but also about his geographical location—much more important—by claiming he 
was in Cerro, when, in reality, he was on Artigas Boulevard and Monte Caseros Street 
pumping lead... In short, this argument by Malet is null.) 

Dr. Malet closes his written appeal by saying that “I have no doubts that we are before 
a huge legal error....” “I trust that the Court (of Appeals), insofar as it is humanely and 
legally possible, may repair the damage done....” “The statement forced out of (Aquino) on 
June 6, 1932, after being beaten, suffocated with smoke, etc., is a procedural shame.” ss 
(Note: Malet continues to omit the only valid argument in Aquino’s favor: the Cerro 
witnesses. As for his “confession” of June 6, 1932, we ought to remember, sadly, that Aquino 
ratified it on June 9.) 

may 30, 1956. It has been almost four years since Dr. Malet’s written appeal against the 
first instance ruling. Now the prosecutor (Second Rotation Criminal Court) files a “cross- 
appeal” before the Court of Appeals to contest damages. He states he will merely reply to Dr. 


Malet, since Gonzalez Mintrossi and Russo’s defense attorneys did not question the sentence. 
“In the interest of brevity,” the prosecutor “reiterates and reaffirms the grounds for the 
indictment ... and of the appealed sentence.” (In other words, he simply refers to his plea of 
November 28, 1945, and to the first instance ruling we have seen.)s6 

september 29, 1956. Final sentence on appeal. We will briefly stress some of its 
paragraphs. “The first instance ruling accurately observes the summary evidence; it reflects 
the proven facts.” The arguments set forth by Aquino’s defense attorney “are inadmissible. 
...” “The contradictions ... stressed by Aquino’s defense attorney in the confessions made by 
the indicted do not undermine the powerful strength of conviction emerging from them as a 
whole.” With respect to Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno), the court disagrees with the first 
instance ruling about the inclusion of theft and destruction of a motor vehicle (a minor issue 
that we have deliberately omitted) among the felonies he has been indicted for. (Note: This 
formal meticulousness by the court seems bitter and ironic, considering it did not foresee 
other “carelessness” of a much higher significance in this process.) (Note also: the court errs, 
in wording perhaps, by including Russo in the Lecaldare case, a crime in which he was not 
involved and no one ever accused him of.) This court of appeals is composed by the Justices 
Pifieyro Chain, Cerdeiras, and Mallo.s7 

october 10, 1956. El Chileno’s second petition to the Supreme Court requesting his 
release on special clemency grounds. He complains about his “defense attorney” (the 
quotation marks are his), Dr. Martinez Tedhy, not visiting or replying to his correspondence. 
This professional had promised him he would obtain a copy in Rosario, Santa Fe, of the 
confessions of “Bruno Antonelli and his gang,” the perpetrators “of the crimes I’m indicted 
for.” 

march 7, 1957. For the third time, El Chileno addresses a petition to the Supreme Court 
requesting his release and again refers to Bruno Antonelli and “his accomplices” as the true 
perpetrators of the “homicides I’m indicted for,” pointing out that the abovementioned 
individuals had confessed to these crimes in Rosario “in late 1932 or early 1933.” 

march 19, 1957. Report with respect to Aquino’s prison conduct in Correctional Jail 
between 1932 and 1933. It states his conduct qualified as “good.” Similar report on El 
Chileno, whose conduct was qualified as “regular.” It records a disciplinary measure “for 
disrespectfully addressing the High Court of Justice.” 

april 4, 1957. Report with respect to Aquino’s prison conduct in Penitentiary between 
1934 and 1957, signed by Prison Warden Carlos Tuboras. The report states that Aquino faced 
a sanction “for not keeping due composure” while the national anthem was being played. As 
regards the tasks or duties performed by this inmate, it states that between 1941 and 1952 
he has worked in the prison kitchen and bakery, as a “sports yard cleaner,” and ultimately as 
a librarian. A similar report about Gonzalez Mintrossi is attached. His conduct between 1933 
and 1957 is, for the most part, “exemplary,” although some episodes are mentioned, such as 
“urinating in the recreation yard” (1933), “not keeping due composure during the execution 
of the national anthem” (1934), and “uttering threatening language” and the seizure of a 
clandestine letter containing “very serious accusations” against the security personnel 
(1947). Regarding the “commissions” (tasks or functions performed by the inmates), the 
report mentions that El Chileno worked in construction projects, as a “scribbler,” and in the 
“administrative office” between 1940 and 1946. 

august 28, 1957. Report by Carlos Vaz Ferreira (Jr.), of the Technical Forensic Institute, 
to its director, Dr. Gonzalez Caceres, about El Chileno. He dedicates his time to “intellectual 


endeavors.” He was born in Santiago de Chile, “where his father worked as a farmer.” He has 
eleven siblings. His mother is still alive. He moved from Chile to Mendoza and then to 
Buenos Aires, were he used to write “in the papers.” (Note: I believe these were sporadic 
collaborations.) “He currently denies all crimes attributed to him,” pointing out that its 
perpetrators are imprisoned in Rosario, Santa Fe. He is “physically and mentally healthy.” 
“He notes that he used to be an anarchist but has since corrected, dedicating his time to 
studying and abiding by a social inclination of his own devise ... which he denominates 
demo-sciento-cracy.” (Note: So far, this report is quite objective.) The text ends by 
mentioning that Gonzalez Mintrossi has acquaintances abroad who have offered him 
assistance and that, in the undersigned’s opinion, his “chances of recidivism are minimal.” 

september 30, 1957. Report by Dr. Carlos Vaz Ferreira (Jr.) about Aquino. “He was 
born in the rural section of the Treinta y Tres Department, being an only child of a farm 
peon. He lost touch with his parents and believes they may have passed away.” “He 
completed four years of primary school and learned enough, later working in a meatpacking 
plant and in the paving of the streets” (of Montevideo). He would read anarchist books and 
take part in related gatherings. “Questioned about his crimes, he generally denies them, 
stating that ... he was forced to declare himself guilty under duress.” “He only acknowledges 
his involvement in Lecaldare’s murder.” The undersigned considers the favorable and 
unfavorable “indicators” in Aquino’s character, among which he emphasizes “the fact that he 
is an unrelenting anarchist.” “He claims his time in prison has not convinced him of the 
world being a better place now than before.” Nevertheless, the undersigned speaks favorably 
about Aquino’s future conduct, since his anarchist ideas “currently lack the characteristics of 
idées-forces” (due to the inmate’s age, etc.). 

october 9, 1957. The prosecutor opposes Aquino’s release because, he claims, “Even 
though Aquino has displayed exemplary conduct for almost twenty years, he was and is an 
anarchist who engaged in crime motivated ... by his deviated ideology.” “And that is not all. 
Prisoner Aquino (who is fifty-nine years old) continues to be an anarchist, having (recently) 
expressed that his time in prison has not convinced him the world is a better place now than 
what it used to be.”ss (Note: Interesting yet very ungenerous reasoning by the prosecutor. 
This qualified defender of bourgeois order presumed, perhaps with good reason, that a 
direct-action anarchist, albeit old and worn by prison, would always be a “potential 
lawbreaker.”) 

october 27, 1957. The Supreme Court of Justice grants release to Aquino. He has been 
imprisoned for twenty-five years and four months. 

november 6, 1957. Report on El Chileno, written by E. Failde Nogués, of the 
Criminology Institute’s Psychotechnical Laboratory. It states that Gonzalez Mintrossi was 
born in 1908. He left his country when he was approximately twenty years of age. His father 
died in 1944. He has eleven siblings. His father’s house is a “true colonial estate.” He 
abandoned Chile “for political reasons.” (Note: I do not recall having heard this from El 
Chileno. However, I do remember he had crossed the mountain rangess more than once, in 
company of other youth his age.) He was attending high school at the time. During his stay 
in Buenos Aires, he would write for Critica newspaper. He moved to Montevideo, obtained a 
driver’s license, and worked as a taxi driver for four years. Mr. Manuel Suarez, who knows 
him from those years and who now owns a shop, offers him the opportunity to work 
immediately after his release. He maintains a good relationship with his family in Chile via 
correspondence. He is an avid reader, with a marked taste for writing. The report ends with 


an optimistic prospect for Gonzalez Mintrossi’s future once he is released. 

december 2, 1957. Another report about El Chileno. This is written by Dr. Brito del 
Pino, head physician of the Criminology Institute’s Psychiatric Service. He states that “this 
man has completely dedicated himself to reading and writing.” “Anarchist during his youth, 
he has now forged a system of his own: demo-sciento-cracy. He actually restricts himself to 
everything literary; he performs no material or manual labor whatsoever.” “We may infer 
from his examination that Gonzalez Mintrossi has always been a paranoid advocate.” “What 
stands out today ... is his subtle sense of pride, which obliges him to seek isolation and 
nurture himself in his own ivory tower, expressing himself through myriad works charged 
with pretension and encompassing all literary, philosophical, political genres.” “There is a 
clear overstatement of his own culture and person.” (The undersigned later addressed the 
subject of El Chileno’s part in the Lecaldare case, which does pertain here.) He finally states 
that, despite the highlighted negative aspects, Gonzalez Mintrossi’s age (fifty years old) and 
“the reward he enjoys by expressing himself in a mere symbolic form (literature)” deem an 
early release advisable, “considering recidivism in new offenses unlikely.”90 (Note: Without 
admitting that this analysis may, to some extent, correspond to El Chileno’s character, we 
consider it very unfair and exaggerated. If E] Chileno had managed to “sublimate” his alleged 
“criminal” impulses toward literary or philosophical tracts, etc., then this psychiatrist should 
not feel so upset.) 

december 18, 1957. The prosecutor opposes El Chileno’s release, since, despite the 
favorable nature of the Criminology Institute’s reports, etc., he “esteems that the process 
(that is, the court file) does not yield conclusive evidence of his moral reconstitution.” 

december 27, 1957. The Supreme Court, in agreement with the prosecutor, rejects 
Gonzalez Mintrossi’s early release. 

february 13, 1958. El Chileno’s letter to the Supreme Court petitioning a 
“reconsideration of the denial of release.” Now Gonzalez Mintrossi not only demands his 
release but also “the review of my indictment and sentence.” He goes on to the reaffirm his 
statements regarding Bruno Antonelli, Piojo Blanco, etc., who, in 1932 or early 1933, in 
Rosario, declared themselves as perpetrators of the facts in question. 

He adds that he did not personally know these “elements with airs of Al Capone” and 
that he learned about those declarations by Regueira, who had been imprisoned in Argentina 
alongside some of them. He ends his letter accusing Dr. Martinez Tedhy, “a lawyer appointed 
to me by Mr. Ambassador of Chile (in Montevideo) in 1947 or 1948,” of betraying his trust 
by not keeping a promise of seriously looking into this affair. 

march 5, 1958. The Supreme Court rejects the review requested by Gonzalez Mintrossi. 

december 9, 1958. El Chileno’s new petition to the Supreme Court requesting his early 
release. (Note: For the first time, Gonzdlez Mintrossi does not mention his noninvolvement in 
the events. Whether this was true or not, his resilience in maintaining his innocence has been 
admirable, and hence it is painful—for me—to see that E] Chileno “gets off his high horse” 
for the first time and no longer insists on the matter.) 

february 7, 1959. (A likely date. The corresponding photocopy is illegible.) The 
Supreme Court once again denies Gonzalez Mintrossi’s release. 

february 18, 1959. El Chileno’s last petition to the Supreme Court requesting the 
reconsideration of its previous rejection. 

He points out that the Criminology Institute’s reports—which we are already 
familiarized with—are “generally” favorable. He further mentions a last report (December 


1958) about his prison conduct, referred to as “exemplary.” He returns to the 
abovementioned opinions by criminology technicians and claims that, for Dr. Brito del Pino, 
“the fact that I always maintained my innocence” (a subject he will not go into because he 
lacks “new evidence”) appears as “an obsessive reiteration of my past.” However, were he to 
observe his current situation, “he would see that my dedication to reading and intellectual 
exercise ... have made me an absolutely different man from the twenty-two-year-old youth I 
was at the time of the events I am indicted for....” “The social questions that shaped my 
anarchist activities at the time have developed ... into the composure of my age and into 
other ideas wherein direct action has no place whatsoever.” Lastly, he mentions that he has 
good friends willing to help him when he is released, as well as family support in Chile. He 
also speaks of his mother, gravely ill in Santiago, and attaches a medical certificate to 
support this. 

february 19, 1959. The Supreme Court concedes El Chileno an early release. It has been 
twenty-six years and eight months since his original arrest. From a penal perspective, 
Gonzalez Mintrossi’s debt for Pardeiro’s death is now settled. 

february 25 & 26, 1959. El Chileno’s letters addressed to the Supreme Court requesting 
permission to return to Chile and informing of his marriage “next Monday” to a “Uruguayan 
citizen.” He states this should be considered as “an important reason,” in addition to others 
mentioned before, to be granted “the requested cessation of surveillance.” (We believe he is 
referring to the permit to leave the country.) 

march 4, 1959. The Supreme Court grants Gonzalez Mintrossi authorization to leave the 
country, as requested. 


To conclude—temporarily—our research of the Pardeiro case, we will briefly cite some 
testimonies that are not part of the court file addressed so far. Let us see what Laureano 
Riera, a well-known anarchist militant who died in 1989, has to say in his Memorias de un 
luchador social. In 1926, Riera was arrested under suspicion of involvement in currency 
counterfeiting activities, a felony for which El Canario Diaz (the Canary), anarchist 
sympathizer and tenant of a room shared with Riera, was accused and imprisoned. 
Transferred to the police headquarters and questioned by Pardeiro about the materials used 
in the production of fake currency, the detainee denied any knowledge about the matter; he 
was therefore subjected to very harsh tortures over several days, the amount of which he 
cannot specify. He was tortured with an electric prod; tied to a chair with a rope, with his 
feet bound to his hands over the back of the chair; punched; etc. Unable to make him 
“speak,” he was then released, but not without Pardeiro questioning him again, this time 
with good manners and “with almost heartwarming expressions.”s2 This account by Riera is a 
good “example” of Pardeiro’s methods. 

Let us see now what this same author says about the attack on February 24, 1932. But 
let us clarify something first: Riera’s version, in which he attributes Pardeiro’s death 
exclusively to Bruno Antonelli, aka Facha Bruta, is not based on confidences or statements by 
the latter as told to the author of the book, but rather on a version that Riera heard from an 
Argentine anarchist called José Maria Alvarez. (“Through Alvarez, I learned about Facha’s 
exploits as gunslinger and bandit.”)o3 Now, let’s address the account of the attack. Facha 
Bruta arrives in Montevideo (we guess, from Argentina, since the author does not clarify this 
point). There, he learns about Pardeiro’s notoriety as a torturer. Yet he feels particularly 
incensed about a story he was told regarding a threat Pardeiro had made to Roscigna— 


arrested shortly after the El Buen Trato escape—which amounted to a terrible moral 
humiliation: “I won’t lay my hands on you (because) you have international notoriety (and) 
you're pretty well protected by politicians.... But I’ll do something worse to you: Ill bring 
your woman and I’ll have her fucked by the military officers right in your face. And you 
won't be able to cry about it without falling to shame.” (Regardless of whether Pardeiro was 
capable of such a threat, it is absurd to suppose that it was said to Roscigna, simply because 
his wife lived in Buenos Aires, completely out of reach from the Uruguayan police, and also 
because we have never heard that Argentine police itself would have ever bothered this 
woman in relation to her husband’s activities.) But let’s continue with Riera’s version. Facha 
Bruta sets out to kill Pardeiro, and to do it, he asks his anarchist comrades in Montevideo “to 
point him out” for him (that is, to show him who he was, where he moved, etc.). 

“On the arranged day, Facha and the pointers took position—three of them were 
arrested, indicted, and sentenced for complicity—at the intersection of Monte Caseros Street 
and Artigas Boulevard, at the time the captain used to leave his office to have lunch at 
home.” When Pardeiro’s car got closer, the pointers singled him out, and then, without much 
ado, Facha “riddled him with bullets.” “The pointers, who had not gone there with that 
intention, fled and cursed Facha then and for many years afterward. They had all gone on 
foot and without weapons.” Let’s recall some details: The attackers were three, not four, as it 
is mentioned here. It is also false that they—with the exception of Facha—carried no 
weapons. They had them and indeed used them (see construction worker Noda’s account; the 
amount of bullet holes on the targeted car, etc.). Riera’s version ends by saying that Facha 
went to his boarding house after the attack. He had a bath, changed clothes, and left for a 
tavern, where he ate and drank wine in excess, deliberately making a scene, after which “he 
was taken to a police station for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, where he spent a week, 
since he continued making a fuss inside in order to prolong his detention. He was looked 
upon as a crazy Italian.” 

To draw this chapter to a close, we should say that Riera personally met Bruno 
Antonelli, or Facha Bruta, in Rosario, Santa Fe, on an unspecified date,os but his account of 
the attack against Pardeiro is secondhand, as we mentioned before. 

Sadly, I never spoke with Riera about the Pardeiro case, despite having lived in his 
house for many years, but I believe that would not have added much to the account we have 
addressed. I think we should stress its essential features: Pardeiro was executed by anarchist 
elements in reprisal for his conduct as a torturer. Bruno Antonelli probably played a very 
significant role in the attack. His fiery temperament likewise influenced the decision 
(operationally absurd) to perpetrate the attack without any vehicle in which to flee. Yet his 
two comrades allegedly were not very cautious or careful either, since no one goes about 
carrying out “surveillance” tasks while “armed to the teeth.” Well, we will leave it at that, for 
now. 


Interview with Pedro Boadas Rivas in Marcha, September 17, 1971 


When, in March 1931, Roscigna was arrested a few days after the El Buen Trato escape— 
according to Boadas Rivas in this interview—Pardeiro slapped Roscigna in the face. 
Outraged, he informed this affront to Dr. Lorenzo Carnelli in jail, stating: “This motherfucker 
slapped me in the face. I'll never forgive him for as long as I live.” Boadas Rivas further 
states that Carnelli spoke about this incident with Dr. Emilio Frugoni, Zavala Muniz, and 


others, including some anarchists from the Centro Protecci6n Choferes (Chauffeurs 
Protection Center). The news reached “an Italian anarchist” known as “Facha Bruta” who, 
through Carnelli, visited Roscigna in prison and made sure the episode was indeed true. 
Boadas Rivas finishes his account of this case by saying that Facha Bruta killed Pardeiro “two 
days after” visiting Roscigna. (Were we to strictly consider this expression by Boadas Rivas, 
then this visit would have taken place on February 22, 1932, which is something we are 
unable to confirm or deny.) 

With regard to the treatment Pardeiro gave to Boadas Rivas and his comrades when 
they were captured for the first time in November 1928 after the Cambio Messina robbery, it 
was, in general terms, benign, with neither beatings nor torture, although Pardeiro tore off a 
fake moustache Boadas Rivas used to wear. After this incident, Pardeiro made the signs of 
Freemasonry to him (with his fingers, we presume), because César Batlless had told Pardeiro 
that Boadas Rivas had visited El Dia and that he had been invited over for dinner with Batlle 
(Don Pepe, it seems).9s Because of all this, Pardeiro assumed Boadas Rivas was a Freemason, 
but he replied to him that he “did not accept anything from Freemasonry or the Mafia.” Here 
end Boadas Rivas’s memories concerning Pardeiro in this interview. 

Despite the rather brief nature of this account by Boadas Rivas about the origins of the 
attack and its perpetrators, reduced—in a grotesque way—to the singular participation of 
Facha, the core of this version confirms the main theory that has been gaining shape since 
our “Third Period” in the study of this case—that is, that this was an action of avenging 
qualities perpetrated by anarchists. 


Our Final Assessment of the Pardeiro Case 


Of the three anarchists indicted and sentenced for this case, we are convinced that Aquino 
and Russo did not take part—at least not directly—in Pardeiro and Seluja’s deaths. As for the 
unfortunate shotgun blast against Pesce, we are not as certain; yet we are inclined to believe 
that they probably did not participate in that incident either. Our presumption is based on 
Aquino’s and Russo’s statements about this episode, which give the impression of real 
ignorance about some details, which we have pointed out in the “Third Period.” 

For his temperament, his condition as a professional driver, and his ties to anarchists 
coming from Argentina escaping Uriburu’s coup, El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi may have 
participated in both attacks, but we have already underscored two details of utmost 
importance that prevent the confirmation of this hypothesis: in the Pesce case, Borgiani, the 
taxi driver and the only person who could have identified El Chileno, was never summoned 
before the judge, and there is not even a single record that he may have performed an 
identification before the police; and in the Pardeiro case, the precise and clear alibi 
established by El Chileno (his reference to the Gross brothers) wasn’t looked into, ever. We 
cannot tell what may have happened if both actions would have taken place, but that is 
“another kettle of fish.” Based on this, we can only state that we lack any evidence to 
determine whether or not El Chileno was involved in both attacks. 

The conduct of Judge Bastos—the investigating magistrate since early June 1932 until, 
at least, November that year—by endorsing the torture exerted on the detainees, was simply 
infamous from a moral and legal perspective. As regards the defense attorneys, none of them 
was fit for their duties as “defense counsel” (or “lawyer of the poor”), since neither of them 
demanded, in due time or with repeated insistence, the appearance in court of those 


witnesses who could have brought down the “scheme” set up by Judge Bastos. Here we 
include Dr. Malet, notwithstanding the moral value of his solidary support of Aquino over 
more than twenty years. 

Although the matter is thorny, and we are not bound to make “gratuitous” accusations 
(apart from our ideological convictions), we are of the impression that the prosecutor, the 
judge who pronounced sentence on the first instance, and the Court of Appeals that 
confirmed it acted as a sort of “war tribunal” (which must necessarily be expeditious and 
harsh, and it is good for it to be so) before the anarchists accused. In other words, they felt 
these three men were “enemies” of the social order and, therefore, whether guilty or not, had 
to be punished for the very serious crime of Pardeiro’s death, as a social “lesson and 
example,” a message especially directed to all those who questioned the status quo. We offer 
this opinion because it is impossible for us to believe that they could have missed the 
“carelessness” that imbued this process. 

To conclude, we would like to express our moral and ideological assessment of 
Pardeiro’s death. This man was a torturer of detainees or prisoners, a true “state terrorist,” as 
they are called nowadays. Several of the texts used in this work point explicitly to this, but 
the minutes of the Chamber of Deputies session of February 25, 1932 (transcribed above), do 
so in a special way. We believe that a torturer, when his actions are protected by a uniform 
or civil position within the structure of the state, destroys in his victim something much 
more important than his physical existence (for, sooner or later, this one ceases to be), which 
is his dignity as a person, that set of conditions that distinguish a human being from an 
animal. And this crime is so deep and repulsive that it deserves stringent punishment. We 
believe this assessment goes unquestioned, at a formal level, since we are not aware of any 
regime or political system that endorses torture. On the other hand, we know (as Judge 
Bastos also knew) that torment may force out valuable information, and so these “excesses” 
are forgiven to Captain Pardeiro, except when he “gets out of hand,” in which case an 
administrative inquiry is opened, he is transferred to other departments within the police 
headquarters, etc. Before this situation of “de facto” impunity, we must acknowledge the fact 
that Pardeiro’s death was, put simply, an act of direct justice, the reassertion of a legitimate 
right (inexistent in literature, albeit certainly present in the people’s sensibility) upon the 
unpunished arrogance of a state terrorist. 
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The Lecaldare Case 
(May 27, 1932) 


On the above date, the body of Roque Lecaldare, Uruguayan, aged thirty-one, single, was 
found in an “open field” located on Italia Avenue and Arrayan Road (currently, Dr. Alejandro 
Gallinal Street). The body had its arms bound with a rope and bore a gunshot wound to the 
head. 

The victim was an employee of Cambio Fortuna currency exchange, situated at 1095 18 
de Julio Street, property of Francisco Sansone, who that morning had reported that his shop 
had been robbed the previous night.1 

Between May 30 and June 3, Lecaldare’s murder is cleared up and most of its 
perpetrators are arrested and indicted. The motive for this crime was the—foiled—attempt at 
an expropriation against Cambio Fortuna, with the previous kidnapping of its employee 
Lecaldare, and the fear that he might later identify the vehicle used in the operation. 


How the Operation Was Planned and Carried Out 


The idea to rob Cambio Fortuna was Gerardo Fontela’s. He was a taxi driver with a stop at 
18 de Julio and Rio Branco streets and was linked to the Chauffeur Workers Union, where he 
met Tomas Derlis Borche, El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi, and Germinal Regueira—the three 
of them anarchists. Also, through Borche and Gonzalez Mintrossi, he got acquainted with 
Adolfo Carlos Pagani, Argentine, a “weaver” by trade, who in turn introduced him to 
someone known as “El Italiano” (Domingo Aquino, “the Italian”). Finally, “about a month 
before,” Borche introduced him to Alvaro Correa do Nascimento (El Brasilero) and 
Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso, Argentine, aged twenty (cousin of Correa do Nascimento’s wife). 
A few days later, El Brasilero asked him to buy him a pistol, giving him money to do so, and 
Fontela complied. (So far, this is the social context in which these events developed; a 
context that corresponds—to a great extent, anyway—with that of the direct-action 
anarchists. ) 

Taxi driver Fontela, who had watched the business movements at Cambio Fortuna, 
suggests to Correa do Nascimento and Musso that the shop be robbed during the evening or 
before closing time, around 1:00 a.m. The next day, the three of them surveilled the 
movements at the shop, but Correa do Nascimento didn’t think the operation seemed 
feasible. Nevertheless—continues Fontela—they mentioned the project to Pagani, and the 
four of them set another watch on the shop. Pagani also disliked the whole endeavor. Despite 
the two opposing opinions, one or two nights afterward, the group returned to the scene, 
where this time they watched the employee’s exit close to 1:00 a.m. (El Brasilero was not at 
all disinterested in the affair...) 

According to Fontela, on the night of the event, Musso informed him that Correa do 
Nascimento was leaving for Buenos Aires; the deponent drove them to the port in his taxi, 
and there El Brasilero told them to put off the operation while he was away. Once he left, 
Fontela and Musso returned downtown, stumbling upon Pagani in Plaza Libertad, who told 
Musso that Borche “had been desperately looking for him for a while.” Moments later, they 


parked the car on Paraguay Street, between 18 de Julio and San José, “estimating that 
Borche would be in the vicinity”; and, indeed, he immediately showed up. They exchanged 
“a few meaningless words,” and Musso and Borche left the place right away. Fontela and 
Pagani waited in the car for an hour for Musso’s return because he had said he “would be 
right back,” and eventually left for their corresponding homes. 

The next morning, Musso arrived at Fontela’s stop and told him about the operation in 
detail, including the death of the kidnapped employee, about which he added, “That’s their 
business; I’ve got nothing to do with it.” Fontela told Musso off for not following El 
Brasilero’s advice about delaying the operation until his return, but Musso said “he had 
followed” Correa do Nascimento’s instructions and suggested that Fontela raise his objections 
to Correa do Nascimento himself. (This exchange occurs on the morning of Friday, May 27, a 
few hours after the employee’s murder, which we might place at approximately 1:00 a.m. of 
that same day.) 

The following evening, Saturday, May 28, Fontela, Musso, and Pagani gather at 
Fontela’s stop and discuss the event (which Musso had also told Pagani about, with limited 
details). Pagani, according to Fontela, “condemned the exchange office employee’s death.” In 
the end, and despite the disagreements, the three of them went to “drink cocoa” at a bar on 
Rondeau and Uruguay streets. 

Fontela concludes his statement by saying that Correa do Nascimento, after having 
planned the robbery with him and Pagani, “distrusted them” and attempted to take them off 
the project, having found common ground with the others; namely, Regueira, Borche, El 
Italiano (Aquino), El Chileno, and Musso (a list which he later expanded by including 
Manfredi). Fontela, however, cannot tell why Correa do Nascimento “did not want to get 
directly involved” in the operation (by leaving for Buenos Aires).2 

Let us see now Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso’s version. Argentine, aged twenty, “with a 
thirty days’ residence” in Uruguay, a rail worker in Argentina, and domiciled in Buenos 
Aires. He is the cousin of Alvaro Correa do Nascimento’s wife. 

Two months earlier, Correa do Nascimento asked him to move to Montevideo and 
collect a payment of six hundred pesos, for which he gave him all the pertinent 
documentation and money for expenses, and to which the deponent agreed. But when Musso 
was about to embark, Correa do Nascimento appeared and told him he was also traveling to 
Montevideo, without explaining further. (If we remember the Hagman case, these abrupt 
changes by El Brasilero should not surprise us at all...) Once they arrived in Montevideo, 
they both proceeded with the commercial endeavor—about which Musso gives accurate 
details—and rented a room on Cuareim Street. Musso met Borche through Correa do 
Nascimento, and Borche, in turn, introduced him to Fontela, who in turn introduced him to 
Pagani. Borche also introduced them to Manfredi. A few days later, Correa do Nascimento 
gave Musso a hundred pesos so that Fontela could buy him a pistol. (See Fontela’s 
statements.) El Brasilero, according to Musso, already possessed a similar weapon. 

Musso corroborates what Fontela said about the idea of the robbery being his, the 
surveillance tasks carried out, Correa do Nascimento’s contrary opinion about the feasibility 
of the operation, and even the conflicting detail demonstrating that El Brasilero, despite his 
opinion, continued with the shop’s surveillance, along with Musso, Fontela, and Pagani. 

When the preliminary surveillance was already quite advanced, “Correa began to lose 
interest in the participation of the deponent (Musso), Fontela, and Pagani, and so he talked 
to Borche” about finding “tougher folks for the job.” Five or six days before the robbery, 


Borche brought the deponent and Correa do Nascimento to Manfredi’s house and introduced 
them to him. They spoke about the project, and Manfredi proposed an interesting procedure 
to get hold of the shop’s keys and safe, which consisted in him pretending to be a police 
officer, showing up at Sansone’s house, and informing him that a robbery had taken place at 
his commercial premises; Sansone would, therefore, head to the shop with the keys, and at 
that moment he would be forced to hand them over and the robbery would take place. 
Despite the ingeniousness of the procedure (which reminds us of the brilliant Tupamaran 
methodology of the sixties and seventies), Correa do Nascimento dismissed it, claiming it was 
preferable to mug “whoever had the keys” on the street, subdue that person, and 
immediately gain access to the shop. Thus, it was convenient to use two vehicles. (We should 
note that Correa do Nascimento was very “careless” with this counterproposal, since he did 
not even bother to specify whether he was referring to the owner or the employee, although 
it seems it was the latter, since he used to close the shop in the wee hours... Another of 
Correa do Nascimento’s contradictions is the fact that he went to Manfredi’s place 
accompanied by Musso, for—according to Musso—E] Brasilero listed him among those not 
“tough” enough for the operation...) 

Manfredi accepted the rejection of his plan and said (in view of the need for two 
vehicles) that they had to wait a few days, as “his car” was in the garage for repairs. (It is not 
clear whether Manfredi thought that, besides his own, Fontela’s car was also being 
considered, despite Correa do Nascimento, according to Musso, having decided to dismiss 
him. It is likely, though, that this other vehicle was Regueira’s taxi, as we will see later.) 

During the following days, they “continued talking (about the matter),” but they 
excluded Fontela and Pagani. (We suppose the plural “they” implies both Musso and Correa 
do Nascimento, as well as Borche and Manfredi.) On “Wednesday” (May 25), the four of 
them decided, first off, to carry out the robbery on Thursday night, but this decision would 
be subject to Manfredi’s “final reply” on Thursday afternoon in relation to “the participation 
of other comrades and the car issue.” On Thursday, at 2:00 p.m., Correa do Nascimento and 
Musso go to Café Ateneo, as agreed, but Manfredi doesn’t show up. Therefore, Correa do 
Nascimento states that the operation will not be carried out that night, “taking up the 
opportunity to go to Buenos Aires (because) he had matters to attend to.” (Let us note El 
Brasilero’s “style” once again: he “balanced” his legal domestic and commercial activities 
with his underground operations.) 

Indeed, Correa do Nascimento went to the port in Fontela’s taxi that night (another 
“carelessness” of serious implications, since he had excluded Fontela from the plan), 
accompanied by Musso. Before boarding, he tells them both “not to do anything until he 
returns” to Montevideo, threatening that he will never return to the city again “should he 
learn from the next day’s papers that they had carried out the job.” 

Once Correa do Nascimento embarked, Musso and Fontela headed back downtown, and 
in Plaza Libertad they came across Pagani, who told Musso that Borche “was looking for 
him.” Pagani got in the car and Musso told him to park on Paraguay Street between 18 de 
Julio and San José (a very short distance from Cambio Fortuna, located at 1095 18 de Julio, 
apparently near Paraguay Street). “Shortly thereafter, Borche arrived and, after greeting and 
getting into the car,” asked for Correa do Nascimento, to which Musso replied that he had 
just left. Before this news, Borche told the deponent, “Well, then, come here. We’ve got to 
talk to you.” Musso told Fontela to wait up, and he accompanied Borche until they reached 
San José Street, between Paraguay and Ibicuy, where a Buick was parked down the road, 


with “several persons inside.” These were Manfredi and two others: Regueira, owner of the 
vehicle, and El Chileno. (It seems that Musso did not know them.) Once Manfredi was 
informed of Correa do Nascimento’s departure, he told them that they had to “tow a little 
truck” of his (it was, allegedly, Manfredi’s “car” in repairs), which they did, and placed it ina 
garage, six blocks from Manfredi’s house. During the procedure (which seem to have nothing 
to do with the robbery, which, as we will see now, was already scheduled to take place that 
night), Manfredi told Musso to hand over the pistols that Correa do Nascimento had given 
him, saying he should give them to Manfredi “if necessary.” Manfredi said that they had to 
pick up Fontela, since two cars were needed, so Musso and Borche took care of it, while the 
rest (Manfredi, El Chileno, and Regueira) traveled to Cerro to bring two more comrades in. 
(By now, the action has taken on an accelerated rhythm, maddening even, including the 
request or demand of Fontela’s collaboration, who had been written off the plan, and the 
further involvement of other individuals into the operation.) 

Musso and Borche went to Fontela’s stop but couldn’t find him; they then headed to his 
house, but likewise couldn’t find him. They eventually removed the weapons from Musso’s 
place on Cuareim Street and from there walked to the railway station, on La Paz and 
Paraguay streets, where they planned to meet up with Manfredi and the others, who were 
already there. Someone unknown to Musso was with them, El Italiano (Domingo Aquino). (It 
seems the other man in Cerro could not be found.) Everyone gets into Regueira’s car (six 
people, including the driver) and drive to the vicinity of the arranged place. A little while 
later, they watch Lecaldare and another person exit. They walk down Paraguay toward 
Colonia Street, where they split up, and Lecaldare continues down Paraguay in the direction 
of the Legislative Palace. 

The victim turned on Uruguay and then on Rondeau, continuing down this road until 
Agraciada Street toward the Legislative Palace, his pursuers right behind, with some of them 
chasing on foot, and others in the car. Then they all get into the car, pass the victim from 
behind, and pull over on Hocquart and Agraciada streets. There, Musso, Borche, El Italiano, 
and Manfredi get out, and El Chileno and Regueira remain in the vehicle. They approach the 
employee, threaten him with their weapons, take away his keys, search his clothes, and force 
him into the car. Musso and Manfredi immediately head on foot toward the currency 
exchange while the vehicle, with the kidnapped employee inside, speeds away. 

Musso explains that one of the keys seized is for the shop’s metal shutter and the other 
is for the safe. Manfredi breaks into the shop while Musso “keeps watch.” Five minutes later, 
Manfredi reappears, telling him he could not open the “iron safe,” and only took some 
“cigars” and coins from a drawer. 

They both walked to Yaguar6én and 18 de Julio, and once there, they were picked up by 
Regueira, who drove “outward” toward some barren grounds, where they pulled over. 
Suddenly, El Chileno appears “out the darkness of the field,” and Manfredi tells him that the 
heist had failed and that the “iron safe must have had two keys,” that it was useless to frisk 
the kidnapped man again, since he likely only carried the keys they had taken from him. So 
—Musso goes on—E] Chileno said they had to kill the kidnapped man, and “the deponent 
and Manfredi stayed silent.” For his part, Regueira said “he thought the exchange office 
employee might identify the car and had to be killed, to which Manfredi agreed, with the 
three of them consenting to it.” (This somber passage seems very convincing, just like the 
rest of Musso’s deposition, but, allegedly, the deponent omits El Chileno’s grounds for his 
terrible judgement, which must have been the same as Regueira’s; that is, to erase the 


possibility of having the vehicle identified.) “El Chileno then asked Manfredi for his .45 Colt, 
but the deponent anticipated and handed him his own, a .38. With the pistol (in hand), El 
Chileno went into (the barren grounds) again, and the deponent witnessed that, after a 
stretch, he walked past Borche and El Italiano, who were heading back to the car. At that 
instant, a muffled shot was fired, and El Chileno returned and got into the car.” Regueira 
asked El Chileno “if he was sure to have hit him,” to which he replied positively, and 
immediately the car left for downtown, with the six men inside. At some point, El Italiano 
(Aquino) got out, and the rest continued to Manfredi’s house, “where they split what they 
had stolen—three pesos each—with Manfredi keeping the cigars.” As for Correa do 
Nascimento’s two pistols, they remained in Manfredi’s possession. 

The same day of the events, Friday, May 27, at night, all the perpetrators, with the 
exception of El Italiano, got together at a milk dairy in Pérez Castellanos (Ciudad Vieja), 
where Manfredi told them that “should someone be arrested, he ought to first deny (his 
participation in the events), and if he squealed (under possible torture), he ought to avoid 
snitching on the others.” 

Musso confirms what we know from Fontela’s deposition regarding how he told Fontela 
about what had happened, having also told Pagani about it. Musso adds that both scolded 
him for compromising them, having made them wait for an hour in Fontela’s taxi on Friday 
night, a few hours before the robbery, and also for not having abided by El Brasilero’s 
instructions. About this last matter, Musso told them he “had acted following Correa do 
Nascimento’s instructions by the letter; that is, offering the weapons when asked and getting 
involved if required.” 

Questioned about what they spoke about when Musso, Borche, Manfredi, El Chileno, 
and Regueira got together in the latter’s car, he says that, once Manfredi learned El Brasilero 
was not around, he asked the others whether they were fine with carrying out the operation 
that night, to which El Chileno replied, “Yes, we’ve got to do it now. No need to waste 
time”—an opinion shared by the rest. 

Asked whether Lecaldare offered any resistance when he was robbed, Musso claims that 
he did not and that he said, “Don’t hurt me. I’ve got no money. I’ve got no weapons.” 

Regarding who was directing the operation or who had more influence over the rest, 
Musso replies that it was Manfredi. 

The deponent clarifies also that the need for two vehicles had to do with the operative 
plan involving the necessity to simultaneously rob both the employer (or any other person of 
his trust) and the employee in order to get hold of the two keys that would allow them to 
carry out the operation. The complexity of such a plan demanded the participation of “many 
people,” and they therefore chose to incorporate the two men from Cerro, only “getting El 
Italiano’s consent.” (In approximate terms, Musso’s clarification reminds us of Manfredi’s 
plan, dismissed by El Brasilero, although this does not exclude the irrationality of the whole 
operation, since if they assumed the existence of another key in possession of either the 
owner or someone he trusted, it is inexplicable that they did not limit themselves to simply 
robbing the employee... Certainly, our commentary has nothing to do with our assessment of 
his murder, utterly shameful.) 

Here ends Musso’s deposition, which we consider to be the most complete of all of 
those involved and on which we have based our description of the event.s Nevertheless, we 
will briefly mention some extracts from the depositions of other detainees and indicted. 


Tomas Derlis Borche, aged thirty-five, married, a “day laborer,” domiciled at 2584 B. Espafia 
Street. He claims that Alvaro Correa do Nascimento, El Brasilero, proposed to him the 
robbery of Cambio Fortuna, “planning the heist in the same way it occurred,” although he 
fails to mention that he introduced Correa do Nascimento and Manfredi to each other, even 
denying that he knew the latter. He also denies having gone with Musso to Fontela’s stop and 
home, looking for him, a few hours before the events took place, but he admits to 
accompanying Musso to his house to pick up the weapons. Regarding Lecaldare’s robbery, his 
description coincides with Musso’s, acknowledging also his personal participation in the 
transportation of the kidnapped man to the barren grounds where he was held (by the 
deponent, El Chileno, and El Italiano) until Manfredi and Musso, who were in charge of the 
robbery, returned. 

With respect to the grimmest aspect of the whole episode—the victim’s murder— 
Borche says that Manfredi and El Chileno had an exchange, the words of which he could not 
distinguish, and they both went immediately toward the kidnapped man, who was guarded 
by the deponent and El Italiano, telling them to “go to the car.” They complied and were 
reaching the vehicle when they heard a blast, and immediately thereafter Manfredi and El 
Chileno returned. 

The deed done, “the deponent and Regueira were outraged because the currency 
exchange employee was terminated.” (This is a sheer lie; no one got outraged, much less 
Regueira, who was only concerned about the possible identification of his car. Nevertheless, 
it is fair to acknowledge that Borche and El Italiano (Aquino) did not participate in the 
decision to kill Lecaldare, although they knew it because they were told about it and 
passively acquiesced. See Aquino’s deposition below.) Borche further states that, after the 
murder, Manfredi and El Chileno “argued that the young man’s death was the best guarantee 
for impunity.”4 


José Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno)’s deposition. Chilean, aged twenty-three, single, with 
five years’ residence in the country, a “chauffeur,” domiciled at 1336 San José Street. He 
states that, on the night of the event, around 9:30 or 10:00 p.m., he was at the Sportman 
Café, on Ejido and 18 de Julio, when Manfredi arrived in Regueira’s car and “told him he 
had to talk to him.” They both got into the car, and at that instant, Borche showed up. They 
all drove to “Libertad Café” “in search of Musso and Correa,” with whom they had agreed to 
meet. 

But they were not there. Borche went around and returned shortly with Musso, whom 
he had found inside Fontela’s car, parked on Paraguay Street, between San José and 18 de 
Julio (as we know from Musso’s statements.) There, they found out that El Brasilero had just 
left for Buenos Aires. 

El Chileno further states that “it was then that he learned about the planned robbery of 
the employee at Cambio Sansone (Cambio Fortuna), for Manfredi advised that, even if Correa 
was not present, (the operation) should be carried out regardless..., an initiative that was 
accepted by everyone.” (This is false. Despite common sense suggesting the unlikeliness of 
someone agreeing to participate in a heist to be carried out merely a few hours later, we will 
see that, in Aquino’s deposition, El Chileno had been involved in the project for several days 
already.) 

The decision was then taken to proceed with the robbery that night. El Chileno’s 
deposition coincides with Musso’s about the need to tow Manfredi’s “little truck,” which was 


broken down, and also—at least, in general terms—the preambles to the employee’s 
kidnapping, but not about his own involvement in this operation. He interjects a completely 
improbable episode, implying that, by Manfredi’s orders, the deponent would have followed 
a person who was not Lecaldare, who got on board a streetcar, to which the deponent also 
got on and who, realizing his mistake, returned to Venezuela and Agraciada, only to find out 
that his comrades had already subdued the victim. 

(This childish story, like another one less naive that we will see later, was aimed at 
extenuating his personal responsibility in these events.) 

His account of the kidnapped man’s transfer to the scene does not contradict Musso’s 
and Borche’s depositions, but when it addresses the main subject—the decision to kill him— 
El Chileno again distorts the truth. He claims that the decision was made by Manfredi and 
Musso on the grounds that the kidnapped man would have certainly identified Regueira’s 
car, to which “the deponent objected and said he should not be killed,” a position both 
Borche and Aquino shared. “But Musso and Manfredi insisted he had to be killed, to which 
the others no longer objected.” 

A description of the murder follows. Musso handed his pistol to Manfredi, and they 
approached the kidnapped man, who remained tied up on the ground, and there El Chileno 
asked Manfredi “to kill him, but Manfredi said the deponent (should commit the action) as 
he gave him the Colt pistol he had received from Musso.” El Chileno complied, aiming at the 
kidnapped man’s body from about six meters “and pulling the trigger without cocking the 
hammer.” “So Manfredi showed him how to do it, taking the pistol and cocking it, and giving 
it back to the deponent,” who fired a shot “in the direction of the bundle.” (Putting aside 
Musso’s, Borche’s, and Aquino’s statements, all absolutely consistent with regard to El 
Chileno’s personal (though not exclusive) responsibility in the decision to kill the kidnapped 
man—by a simple reasoning of common sense, it seems unlikely that El Chileno would have 
accepted the role of executioner, bearing in mind that, in his own words, he was opposed to 
murder. On the other hand, Manfredi was someone who asserted the necessity to engage in 
it...) 

Asked “whether the deponent was the one who took the initiative of killing the 
currency exchange employee and whether that decision was seconded by Manfredi and 
Regueira; whether the deponent, in order to kill the employee, requested Manfredi’s gun, to 
which Musso anticipated and handed him his .38-caliber Colt; and whether, gun in hand, the 
deponent stepped up and, reaching the employee, terminated him” (that is, in this passage 
the judge relies on Musso’s description of the event, which we are familiar with), El Chileno 
replies that “he was the one who killed the currency exchange employee but was not an 
advocate for his murder, that he abided by the others’ decision, and that the shot was fired in 
the circumstances and background he has described.” 

He adds that, after the fact, they all returned in Regueira’s car and left Aquino near the 
Tabarez Saltery (in Cerro), with the rest going to Manfredi’s place, in Capurro, where they 
split the money, “three pesos each.” Manfredi would be responsible for delivering Aquino his 
part. 

On the night of Friday the 27th, when, in its wee hours, the crime took place, all of 
them, except for Aquino, gathered in the milk dairy of Pérez Castellanos Street, “where they 
talked about the incident, and the general feeling was that they would not be caught.” The 
deponent and Regueira later “went to play pool at the café on 18 de Julio and Ejido” (the 
Sportman Café, highly frequented by anarchists at the time). But El Chileno’s optimism 


would not last long, and once he learned of Fontela and Musso’s arrest, he abandoned his 
home and took refuge in a little house or room let by the student Pedro Truf6, “an advanced 
Batllista whom he met in the Ariel students’ center,” where he would be detained on June 6.5 


Domingo Aquino’s deposition. Uruguayan, aged thirty-four, single, a day laborer, domiciled 
on Bogota and Japon streets (Cerro). He claims that five or six days prior to the incident, 
Manfredi, Regueira, and El Chileno told him they had “a job” in the works and that they 
would inform him when it was ready. On the night of the event, around 11:30 p.m., El 
Chileno and Regueira arrived at his house and explained to him that the project was “the 
robbery of Cambio Sansone” (or Cambio Fortuna). They also told him that the idea was to 
“simultaneously rob, with two vehicles, both the exchange office employee and the owner, in 
order to get hold of the two keys, and to burglarize the shop while those men were being 
kept prisoner.” The plan did not include anyone’s death. As for the vehicles, “they had 
Regueira’s and Gerardo Fontela’s cars available.” Musso and Borche had remained downtown 
(to find Fontela and bring the weapons). “The deponent accepted and went with them to 
Regueira’s car, which was parked on Carlos M. Ramirez, between Jap6n and Portugal 
streets.” There, next to the vehicle, was Manfredi. (It is very unlikely that Aquino would have 
learned back then about the details of the operation, yet considering his temperament and 
his rare outings downtown—he lived and worked in Cerro—we cannot dismiss the fact that 
he may have been telling the truth.) He further states what we already know about the 
preambles to the event, including the news that Borche and Musso had not been able to 
locate Fontela. What he does not say, however, is the reason why they did not “scrub” (or 
call off) the operation if they lacked a second vehicle... 

Aquino’s description of the employee’s surveillance also agrees, in general terms, with 
all the information we have on the matter. Aquino, Borche, Musso, and Manfredi were the 
ones who approached the victim in Agraciada, near the Legislative Palace, with El Chileno 
and Regueira remaining inside the car (which implies the negation of El Chileno’s alleged 
noninvolvement in this stage of the operation). 

The rest of Aquino’s account, up to the moment when Manfredi and Musso return with 
the news of the heist’s failure, adds no new information. At that moment, “El Chileno walked 
off and met with Regueira, Musso, and Manfredi, with whom he spoke for a while, and then 
the four of them went up to the deponent and Borche and communicated the news that the 
heist had failed and that the currency exchange employee had to be killed. El Chileno then 
asked Musso for his pistol, which he handed over. The deponent and Borche then walked 
away from the fallen (he means the kidnapped man, who was tied up on the ground, 
unharmed) toward the car, with Regueira, Musso, and Manfredi walking further back, as El 
Chileno approached the fallen. And as they all walked in the direction of the car, he heard 
the blast.” (We have deliberately transcribed word for word this bleak passage, considering 
the enormous gravity of the situation. As we can see, there are slight variations compared 
with Musso’s statements—we are talking about the brief movements of the six individuals 
involved. Yet, Musso’s deposition is much more important because he overheard the 
deliberation between El Chileno, Manfredi, and Regueira, something that Aquino—and 
Borche—were unable to do because of the distance between them.) 

Questioned “whether the currency exchange employee’s death was discussed,” Aquino 
replies that “the deponent was not involved in the deliberation and that, when the four of 
them (El Chileno, Manfredi, Regueira, and Musso) reached a determination, the deponent 


neither opposed nor adhered to it.” 

Asked “whether that determination was discussed or talked over after the currency 
exchange employee was killed,” he says, “Those who resolved to do it, justified it, arguing 
that it was the only (advisable or secure) measure, since after the apparent pursuit with the 
car, the employee must have noticed its characteristics, which might have later allowed him 
to identify it.” He adds, “No one objected to it.” 

(Many years later, in Penitentiary, I asked Aquino about this episode, and he said, 
“Lecaldare was killed by Gonzalez (El Chileno), but we were there.” See “Circumstances...” 
in this book. That is to say, Aquino acknowledged, with complete sincerity, the collective 
responsibility for this murder.) 

The rest of Aquino’s deposition does not yield new information to us.« 


To complete this description of the Lecaldare case, let us finally see what Alvaro Correa do 
Nascimento (El Brasilero) says when he arrives in Montevideo after being extradited from 
Buenos Aires in May 1934, having been imprisoned in Argentine jails since June 4, 1932, by 
request of Uruguayan authorities, accused of Hagman’s death (an episode the reader knows 
already) and of involvement in the Lecaldare case. (We will certainly limit ourselves to his 
statements concerning this last event.) The deponent explains he asked “his relative” Musso 
to travel to Montevideo from Buenos Aires to wrap up a commercial endeavor, but the 
deponent’s wife “mistrusted Musso,” and so Correa do Nascimento decided to accompany 
him to Montevideo. (This happened sometime around late April 1932. Let us remember that, 
in February of that same year, Correa do Nascimento had killed Hagman by the banks of the 
Miguelete Creek and, in March, had also been subjected to a short detention in Buenos Aires 
due to his involvement in this homicide, a crime whose responsibility could not be 
determined.) Correa do Nascimento’s account about his activity in Montevideo during the 
month of May, accompanied by his relative Musso, generally coincides with the latter’s 
statements, although it adds a piece of information that Musso failed to mention, which is 
the frustrated attempt to rob the paymaster of some water works that were taking place in 
the Burgues y Larrafiaga area, an operation proposed by El Italiano (Aquino), who was 
employed in those works. Besides the deponent, those involved in this project were Musso, 
Fontela, Pagani, and El Italiano, yet when the operation was set, Correa do Nascimento 
decided to call it off. 


Fontela would later suggest the robbery of Cambio Fortuna, and the pertinent surveillance 
we know of was carried out, with Correa do Nascimento’s negative assessment about the 
feasibility of this operation. Nevertheless, Borche—with whom the deponent had been 
discussing these matters—dwelt on committing said robbery, and to do so, he established the 
contact between Correa do Nascimento and Manfredi in a meeting where both El Chileno 
and Regueira were invited but did not show up. 

Correa do Nascimento claims that in that meeting—with Manfredi, Borche, and Musso 
—the first two suggested two ways to carry out the operation, but Correa do Nascimento 
dismissed them both because he deemed them inappropriate, manifesting, however, that “if 
they wanted to carry out the heist that way, then they should.” (This passage by the 
deponent is not convincing, and we would rather follow Musso’s account about this 
deliberation in Manfredi’s house. That is to say, an agreement was reached, although there 


were still some details to define.) 

He also states that, once the meeting ended at 5:00 a.m., Manfredi invited them to 
another meeting that same day at 10:00 a.m. or 10:00 p.m., at a café downtown, although he 
preferred not to go “because he had decided to go to Buenos Aires”—a journey he had 
embarked on that same night. (According to Correa do Nascimento, this would now be 
Thursday, May 26. Musso has stated that “on Wednesday,” the four of them decide to first 
commit the robbery “on Thursday night.” Musso has also explained that the initial meeting 
at Manfredi’s place, when he agreed to the plan’s modifications proposed by Correa do 
Nascimento, had occurred several days before the incident, from which we could infer that 
Correa do Nascimento moves “forward” the date of the only meeting he refers to in his 
deposition. What is important here is that Correa do Nascimento attempts to “distance 
himself” from the matter by claiming the above and lying about the fact that he did not 
attend this last meeting with Manfredi, when we know from Musso that it was Manfredi who 
did not show up to the café downtown.) 

In the end, Correa do Nascimento states that, before embarking, “he explicitly 
recommended Musso not carry out the heist until (he) returned to Buenos Aires.” 

And adds, “With the deponent’s advice, and without showing he was detaching himself 
definitively (from the planned) robbery, he attempted to prevent them from carrying it out, 
since he saw it would not yield any practical results.” (We are inclined to believe that it was 
likely that El Brasilero, with a “self-serving” intent, suspecting the matter could end badly 
and yet simultaneously reserving the right to reclaim his share if things went well, left 
everything set—see the instructions given to Musso in his exchange with Fontela and Pagani 
—and “split,” awaiting the results. This alleged intention by Correa do Nascimento does not 
mean he would have foreseen the employee’s death—something for which he bore no 
responsibility whatsoever.)7 


Indictments and Sentences 


We will now offer a brief review of the indictments and sentences of the perpetrators in the 
Lecaldare case. 

1. José Gonzalez Mintrossi (El Chileno). Sentenced to thirty years in prison. Besides his 
responsibility in the Lecaldare case, he was also charged with injuries against Argentino 
Pesce and the deaths of Pardeiro and Seluja. (See Pardeiro case.) He was released in 1959, 
after having spent twenty-six years behind bars. 

2. Domingo Aquino. Sentenced to twenty-six years in prison for the same felonies for 
which El Chileno was indicted. Released in 1957, after twenty-five years. 

3. Rudecindo Rodolfo Musso. Sentenced to eighteen years in prison; released in 1947, 
after (approximately) fifteen years. (I met Musso in Penitentiary the year he was released, 
although I didn’t have any dealings with him. During his prison term, he suffered some 
mental issues but seemed to have recovered by the time of his release.) (Of course, the only 
charge against Musso was his involvement in the Lecaldare case.) 

4. Tomas Derlis Borche. Sentenced to fourteen years in prison for the Lecaldare case 
and released in November 1941, after nine years behind bars. This man had been briefly 
detained when an incident between anarchists took place at the Chauffeur Workers Union in 
February 1931. He was linked to the passenger transportation union and was an anarchist. 
(Bearing in mind that circumstance, his age—thirty-five years old—and the role he played in 


the Lecaldare case, I have the impression that he was the luckiest one of the group, 
“canceling” his debt by serving only nine years in prison.) 

5. Germinal Regueira. Uruguayan, aged twenty-two (at the time of the event), single, a 
chauffeur. He was arrested in Buenos Aires on January 1, 1933, accused “of a series of facts,” 
and remained in Argentine jails until his extradition to Uruguay in November 1936. Besides 
being accused of involvement in the Lecaldare case, he is questioned regarding his alleged 
participation in the Argentino Pesce, Pardeiro—Seluja, and Frigorifico Nacional paymaster 
robbery cases. The deponent denies any involvement in any of these crimes, explaining he 
left for Buenos Aires because “the papers” in Montevideo had pointed him out as one of 
those responsible for the Lecaldare case and he feared “falling into the hands of the police,” 
since he had already been detained and mistreated (for mere suspicions) after the Frigorifico 
Nacional paymaster robbery and Pardeiro’s death.s 

Regueira committed suicide in Correctional Jail, jumping to his death “from the Radius 
2 high floor,” from a height of seven meters. (See Pardeiro case, “Fourth Period,” in this 
book.) This occurred in July 1938; that is, before the prosecutor could request the 
corresponding sentence for him. 

We may infer, however, from the prosecutor’s accusation related to the Pesce, Pardeiro— 
Seluja, and Lecaldare cases, as well as other less significant events—judgement issued in 
November 1945—that Regueira was accused—at least—of involvement in the Pardeiro-— 
Seluja and Lecaldare cases.s (By committing suicide, Regueira probably saved himself from 
serving some twenty years in prison. Whether or not we agree with his decision, we cannot 
say it was an irrational one to make...) 

6. José Garcia or Manfredi. “Uruguayan, aged thirty-six, single, literate, a merchant,” 
according to the arrest warrant issued by the Montevideo Police. He is accused of the 
“robbery of Cambio Sansone” and of Roque Lecaldare’s death.10 He was never captured. (I 
remember that El Chileno would often mention Manfredi—with whom he had maintained a 
frequent relationship—during our prison conversations, but that is as much as I can say 
about it.) 

(The abovementioned six were the ones directly implicated in Lecaldare’s death. The 
ones following were involved—as we already know—in the planned robbery of the currency 
exchange but not in the homicide.) 

7. Alvaro Correa do Nascimento. Brazilian, aged thirty-five (at the time of his 
extradition from Buenos Aires in May 1934), married, a “cabinetmaker,” domiciled at 
“14210 Rivadavia Street,” Buenos Aires. He was detained in Buenos Aires on June 4, 1932, 
by request of Uruguayan law enforcement, and accused of Eleazar Hagman’s death, 
involvement in the Cambio Fortuna robbery, and Lecaldare’s homicide. (With respect to the 
Hagman case, the most serious charge he was indicted for, see the respective chapter in this 
book.) In July 1934, a little over a month after he entered the Uruguayan prison system, 
Correa do Nascimento died after being beaten by prison guards at Penitentiary. (See 
“Hagman” case in this book.) 

8. Gerardo Fontela. Spaniard, aged twenty-nine, with thirteen years’ residence in 
Uruguay, married, a “chauffeur,” domiciled at 2020 La Paz Street. He was indicted for his 
involvement in the Lecaldare case and released in April 1934. That is, he spent almost two 
years behind bars.11 (As we have seen, Fontela’s responsibility in regard to the currency 
exchange robbery is restricted to his participation in the preliminary arrangements and had 
nothing to do with the currency exchange employee’s death.) 


9. Adolfo Carlos Pagani. Argentine, aged twenty-two, with two years’ residence in 
Uruguay, single, a “weaver,” domiciled at 21 Conciliacién Street. He was indicted for the 
same felonies as Fontela and was released on the same date (April 1934).12 


Our Assessment of the Lecaldare Case 


Consistent with our intention of objectively representing the facts while offering our opinion 
about them, we will state that this case was the most regrettable of all those featuring the 
direct-action anarchists of Montevideo. Acknowledging the conceptual difficulties that the 
classification of “anarchist” may imply with regard to many individuals and, thus, the risks 
of erroneously “labeling” some of the protagonists in this episode, we may say that, besides 
Aquino and El Chileno—whom we know pretty well—Manfredi, Regueira, and Borche were 
also “direct-action anarchists,” and only Musso, because of his excessive youth and lack of 
former connections to the “anarchist milieu,” may be classified as ideologically “undefined” 
among the group of six who murdered Lecaldare. 

As an example of this conceptual difficulty, let us take Manfredi, for instance. Nowhere 
have we read that Manfredi was an “anarchist,” but there are several elements that, at least, 
allow us to presume that he was. Let’s see: a) El Chileno—former anarchist when I met him 
in prison—mentioned him frequently in his stories. b) According to Musso’s statements, 
Borche is the one who establishes the contact between E] Brasilero and Manfredi. 
Supposedly, Borche, an anarchist with links to the transportation union, would not pick any 
random person to link to a clandestine direct action, not to mention giving this person a 
prominent role in said plan. Therefore, presumably, that person was also a direct-action 
anarchist. c) Musso claims Manfredi was the one who directed the whole operation. (It would 
seem unlikely that the anarchists Borche, Regueira, El Chileno, and Aquino would consent to 
taking directions from someone foreign to their ideology, except for special reasons, that are 
not to be found here.) d) Aquino, an anarchist, says those who proposed “a job” to him were 
Manfredi, Regueira, and El Chileno, which means Aquino trusted the three of them; we know 
that two of them were anarchists; allegedly the third one (Manfredi) might have been so as 
well. 

Based on this conceptual understanding, we may affirm that our assessment of 
Lecaldare’s death amounts to it being an utterly infamous murder, in addition of being 
pointless, since to prevent the identification of Regueira’s car and its aftermath, perhaps it 
would have sufficed to issue a clear warning to the kidnapped man, before setting him free, 
about an assured reprisal against him should he inform the police about the characteristics 
and license plate of the vehicle (which they had not even bothered to conceal, it seems). Yet, 
taking into consideration the possibility that he would not hold his promise, it would also 
have been necessary that Regueira, with appropriate excuses, “took off” from Montevideo for 
a while, since, after all, he was the only one directly threatened by a possible report by the 
freed employee. 

The reader knows about my relationship with El Chileno and Aquino, and my genuine 
respect toward them, which is why the moral assessment of this case expressed above has 
been difficult or uncomfortable for me, although absolutely necessary. How could anyone 
believe that these two men—among the best I have known—could have been guilty of this 
barbaric killing? Well, first of all, we should note that, when I met them both in 1947, it had 
been fifteen years since that episode, and it was clear that their respective personalities had 


changed considerably, in a positive way. Furthermore, anyone knows or suspects—if one 
takes the trouble to dig deep into the subject—that many individuals who are mentally stable 
and even possess an excellent moral compass may also evince obscure or savage 
characteristics. When we judge someone, we try to encompass the totality of that person’s 
virtues and flaws, and it is evident that in this assessment we have poured in our own 
sensitivity and “worldview.” Personally, I am more inclined to defend the men and women 
“of revolutionary intent”—as it was called not so long ago—even if they committed an 
abhorrent crime (like Lecaldare’s murder) than to condemn them for it. This does not mean 
—and I think I have been clear about it—that we tolerate or attempt to mitigate such a 
crime. 

1. “F. Sansone. Police Report. R. Lecaldare”—“His Death” file. First Instance Court, Third Rotation. Judge R. 
Bastos, folios 1-18. [Old advertisements for Cambio Fortuna list the address at 1093 9 de Julio Street rather than 
at 1095, as the original edition of this book states—though it might have encompassed both.] 

2. “D. Aquino and Others”—“Homicides and Robberies” file, Gerardo Fontela’s deposition, folios 13-18. 

. Ibid., Musso’s deposition, folios 20-29. 

. Ibid., Borche’s deposition, folios 30-34. 

. Ibid., El Chileno’s deposition, folios 34-39. 

. Ibid., Aquino’s deposition, folios 44-47. 

. Ibid., Correa do Nascimento’s deposition, folios 324-27. 

. Ibid., Regueira’s deposition, folios 396-98. 

9. Ibid., prosecutor’s accusation, folios 586-620. 

10. “F. Sansone. Police Report. R. Lecaldare”—“His Death” file, folio 16. 
11. “D. Aquino and Others”—“Homicides and Robberies,” folio 312. 

12. Ibid., folio 312. 
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Shootout in Paso Molino 
(November 20, 1933) 


This event was undoubtedly a true battle between a group of direct-action anarchists and the 
Montevideo police, with the latter suffering the highest number of casualties in its whole 
history, at least in clashes of this kind. Over a time frame that is hard to assess—probably 
half an hour—the densely populated neighborhood of Paso Molino became an inferno of 
bullets: dead bodies and wounded all around, spectacular car chases, carjacking attempts, 
efforts to enter buildings, side-street exits, police barricades—with long guns—over bridges 
and terraces in the area, and a frustrated escape carried out by one of the protagonists in the 
battle—who ended up several blocks away from the center of action. 

In the afternoon, several hours after the clamor of shots was stifled, a new and bloody 
confrontation takes place; a peculiar duel between a lone police officer and a man who didn’t 
participate in the battle but who was linked to the plan of action that sparked this serious 
incident. This final shootout occurs very far away from Paso Molino, in an apartment 
building on Artigas Boulevard, in the vicinity of Monte Caseros. 

What triggered both clashes between anarchists and the police was the—failed—plan of 
an expropriation operation against a well-known clandestine lottery, horse racing, and card- 
game capitalist by the name of Marcos Calleriza, who personally knew some of the members 
of this group of frustrated assailants. We will later see how and why they were unable to 
further their ends, as well as the background to that deadly shootout. 

The direct protagonists of the Paso Molino battle were the Ortells brothers, José and 
Gabino, born in Spain but residents of Argentina for several years; Pablo Valdivieso Montiel, 
known as “E] Cubano” (“the Cuban”); and Virginio Tomas Denis, Uruguayan. All of them 
direct-action anarchists. There were also two other men who had been involved in the 
operation against Calleriza and who went to his house alongside the others but, when the 
heist failed, got separated from the rest during the “retreat” from the scene, and thus—by 
chance—did not find themselves involved in combat. Nevertheless, one of them—Salvador 
Del Pérez, Uruguayan—was dragged into the shootout in the Artigas Boulevard building that 
afternoon and lost his life. The other one was Ratil Gallero Rossi, Uruguayan, who was 
arrested two days later. Both Del Pérez and Gallero Rossi were advocates of anarchism. 

Impeded by time, I have deliberately omitted the examination of this case’s court file, 
restricting my research to a thorough review of the press of that era. Without ignoring the 
importance of such unfulfilled examination, I presume it would not have added much to the 
press reports, with the exception, perhaps, of some details related to the four combatants’ 
movements during the action, which developed at a breakneck pace and that, after a while, 
becomes difficult to follow with expected accuracy and clarity. 


How the Action Developed 


I. Monday, November 20, 1930, 7:43 a.m. The six men arrive at Marcos Calleriza’s house, 
located on 3990 Manuel Herrera y Obes Street, near Aurora Street. Two of them (Del Pérez is 
one of them, it seems) knock at the door and are welcomed by a relative of Calleriza’s wife, 


who tells them the owner is asleep (which is true). The visitors deliver “a letter” (an 
envelope with any random paper inside) for him, and when the woman takes it, the men 
attempt to restrain her, but she resists, bites one on the hand, and screams, calling for help.1 

II. Calleriza’s wife comes to the door, faces them gun in hand and shoots, but wounds 
no one. The men flee. (Certainly, Calleriza could sleep safe and sound with such a 
courageous female “crew.”) 

A female neighbor hears the screams and tries to get inside the house, but Calleriza’s 
wife, believing the men were coming back, fires a shot toward the door, wounding the 
woman (luckily, it was a slight wound).2 

III. Four of the men (the Ortells brothers, Denis, and Valdivieso Montiel) take M. 
Herrera y Obes toward Calabuig Street, while the other two flee in the opposite direction, 
toward Aurora. Once the retreat begins, the four of them are questioned by a neighbor, A. 
Méndez, who had heard the ruckus, to whom they reply that Calleriza’s wife had a nervous 
breakdown, and they go on their way. At that moment, Asuncién La Paz, “dark-skinned” 
maid of the wounded woman, gives chase to the men.s 

IV. At the little square of Calabuig and Iglesia streets (currently Basagoity), or perhaps 
Iglesia and Pilar Costa streets,s Asuncién finds the young Esteban Mario Rodriguez riding a 
bicycle and tells him to continue with the chase and to not lose sight of the men, as she 
explains what had happened. Young Rodriguez complies and follows the men discreetly so as 
not to alert them, and he sees they take Pilar Costa Street (or Emilio Romero) toward 
Agraciada, where they take a bus headed downtown. The vehicle was crowded, so the men 
climb onto the “running boards.” (The back “platform” of the old CUTCSAs cars.)« 

V. Rodriguez, the cyclist, continues down Agraciada, rides past the bus, and crosses the 
railroad tracks. He reaches Agraciada and Aurora streets (currently Angel Salvo), where he 
finds a police corporal on duty, Lozano, opposite the Banco Republica (Bank of the 
Republic),7 and warns him about the situation. He, in turn, immediately alerts Genaro Leites, 
an Investigations agent, and also requests assistance to Ofc. Maximo Rodriguez, of the 20th 
Police Precinct, who was in the area.s 

VI. Moments later, the bus stops on Agraciada and Aurora. (Let us remember that, at 
the time, traffic was on the left.) Corporal Lozano takes position in front of the bus. The men 
get off and “turn round through the back of the bus.” Leites, the Investigations agent, catches 
one of them by the arm, but the man pulls out a gun and shoots him. This was the first clash. 
Leites and Ofc. Maximo Rodriguez die on the spot, and Corporal Lozano ends up wounded.» 

VII. The four men run toward the Miguelete bridge. (From here onward, the chronicles 
are a bit confusing. Still, the reconstruction of the events we offer below seems valid 
enough.) 

VIIL The four men take the “boardwalk” on the left banks of the Miguelete Creek and 
reach the railroad bridge close to Yatay Station. There (on the bridge or nearby), one of the 
Ortells brothers is wounded (Gabino) and detained, disappearing from the combat action 
carried out by the other three.10 

IX. José Ortells, Denis, and Valdivieso Montiel reach a parking lot belonging to the 
Campomar y Soulas factory (bordering the railroad tracks to the north, the Miguelete Creek 
to the west, Uruguayana Street to the south, and Zufriategui Street to the east.) That parking 
lot is situated on the side of the railroad tracks, well below rail level. Here the three men 
“popped up,” as Carlos Capella, a driver from that factory, was checking a vehicle. Seeing 
what was going on, this man (who probably heard the nearby shots) immediately walked 


away. The three men attempt to start a car but can’t seem to, so they leave by the same way 
they had appeared; that is, by the boardwalk on the Miguelete, this time toward Agraciada.1 
(It is worth mentioning that they did not try to reach Zufriategui and, south-bound down this 
road, Uruguayana, instead of returning to the epicenter of the initial battle; although, 
perhaps, they noticed that Yatay Station—on Zufriategui and the tracks, a few meters from 
the parking lot they had just left—was blockaded.) 

X. In their new walk down the Miguelete boardwalk (left bank) and upon reaching the 
back door of the Rodriguez Funeral Parlor (whose sign, though blurred, is still in existence), 
the men “without stopping ... ask Caceres, the company’s mechanic, who was there with 
another employee, whether he had a car available.” Caceres replies there are no cars for rent, 
so the men continue toward Agraciada. When they get there, they realize they are 
surrounded.12 

XI. One of the men goes into the barber shop located on Agraciada and the creek’s 
boardwalk. This shop is located in the same building as the Restaurante Nacional. There are 
several customers at the shop when the man goes in and starts exchanging fire with the 
policemen, “all the while zealously watching over the barber” and the clients. The man 
showed “some composure and calmness in his gestures, proof of his extraordinary serenity 
and courage.” At that moment, Ofc. Juan Rodriguez was riding a motorbike out of Agraciada 
Street when he “stopped by the creek and turned back.” Then the man [in the shop] aimed at 
him “carefully” and gunned him down with a sure shot.13 

XII. Moments later, the three men “backtrack their way” down the left bank of the 
Miguelete (this is the third time they pass that place...) and go into the Rodriguez Funeral 
Parlor, this time demanding that Caceres, the employee, start a vehicle (a truck). Two of 
them get in while the third watches over Caceres. He pretends to “crank” another car that is 
right in front of the truck, blocking its exit toward the Miguelete boardwalk, but at a 
moment’s notice and by a careless mistake (or by the anarchists’ benevolence, for they surely 
did not mean to kill “local villagers”), Caceres escapes toward the boardwalk.14 

XIII. Mr. Fidel Rodriguez—owner or co-owner of the funeral parlor—watches the events 
from a window, in a room in the same building, and goes into another room to hide his wife 
and a maid. The police have entered the funeral parlor and the shooting has moved 
indoors.1s 

XIV. The men run through the funeral parlor building and exit to Zufriategui Street. 
There, they attempt to force truck driver Cerizola to take them in his vehicle, but the car 
does not start... When they notice the arrival of an ANCAPi6 truck with a cop on board, they 
immediately shoot and fatally wound him. (This cop is named Juan Gamarra.) The ANCAP 
employees Salomé Sosa and Juan Aicardi, who piloted the truck, also end up wounded.17 

XV. The three men enter the Gori Salvo family’s “country estate” at 988 Zufriategui 
Street, eastern sidewalk, almost opposite the main door of the Rodriguez Funeral Parlor 
(from where they had exited).1s 

XVI. José Ortells, who had entered the Gori Salvo country estate alongside the rest, 
manages to skip the barricade and comes out to Queguay Street (currently Raffo Arrosa), 
with a wounded leg.19 

XVIL Seemingly, the Gori Salvo country estate is actually a huge house, where the 
“manager” or caretaker, one “Antonio Capella,” lives in the back. (It seems odd that this 
person bears the same last name as the Campomar y Soulas factory driver, which might 
evidence an error in the chronicles, although it could very well be a fact.) 20 


XVIII. After splitting from José Ortells, Denis and Valdivieso Montiel get into a part of 
the house rented by a man named Novo, who was not present at the time. There, they 
barricade themselves and resist from an attic window. The police were firing at them from 
different locations, including some neighboring terraces. Thus, Investigations agent Ratil 
Paez ends up seriously wounded, perishing the next day. This young police officer had 
arrived at the scene voluntarily and took a Mauser from a uniformed agent in order to assist 
more efficiently. (According to Denis’s statements, Valdivieso Montiel would have singled 
him out as responsible for a shot that hit him moments earlier.) 

Valdivieso Montiel eventually chose to kill himself, and Denis would be captured 
unscathed. The people wanted to lynch him as he was taken out of the area.21 Here ends the 
last stage of this clash. 

XIX. Let us continue now with José Ortells’s vicissitudes. When he comes out into 
Queguay Street, José hijacks a vehicle on Agraciada and Queguay that was cruising out of 
Agraciada Street. It was driven by the chauffeur Batto, who was carrying young Jorge 
Zaffaroni to the Pio School. Ortells, jumping over the running board, forces the man to 
continue driving down Agraciada and into Castro Street. 22 

XX. On Castro and Aguiar streets, Ortells falls to the pavement, dragging the driver 
along with him. With a befuddled police on his back, Ortells flees down Castro Street toward 
Osorio, where he breaks into the house of the Bernini family without their occupants 
realizing it. From there, scaling over the respective wire mesh fences of three bordering 
estates, he comes out again into Osorio Street, opposite Adrian Medina Street (which begins 
there).23 

XXI. He breaks into the house of the San Martin family at 118 A. Medina Street, where 
he asks for help sidestepping the police chase, but the people in the house are scared. (Ortells 
was wounded in one leg, and his appearance was certainly not reassuring...) Therefore, he 
abandons that house, crosses the street, and breaks into another estate located opposite the 
former, which bordered on the back with a (third) house whose facade was situated on 
Jacquart Street (parallel to A. Medina).24 

XXII. In this last house, José Ortells threatens the occupants and demands they give him 
shelter, to which they replied they would do all they could for him. But the fugitive was 
already “physically vanquished, and let himself fall on a chair; he requested a doctor, threw 
a handful of bullets that filled his coat pockets onto the floor, and waited for a kid to return 
with a doctor.” Moments later, Major Profumo, second chief of the Firefighter Corps, enters 
the house (the firefighters had joined in the pursuit when he was conducting exercises with 
his subordinates), and there Ortells is arrested.2s (Here end the misadventures of the four 
anarchists involved in the Paso Molino shootout.) (Concerning José Ortells’s capture, our 
research at the scene allowed us to find the location of the house on Jacquart Street where 
he was arrested, although the old building no longer exists. An old resident of the 
neighborhood furnished us with that information, as she had been a little girl at the time of 
the events.) 


Second Shootout and Final Captures 


On that same afternoon (November 20), around 2:00 p.m., another clash takes place. This 
new shootout is related to the former, although it occurs very far from the original scene, in 
an apartment building located at 1926 (or 1958) Artigas Boulevard, close to the place where 


Pardeiro was assassinated. There live two young French girls, prostitutes, who maintain 
affective relations with Denis and Del Pérez, respectively (although this is not quite clear, 
and the relationships could be with José Ortells and Salvador Del Pérez). 

The police arrive at this address looking for other individuals allegedly involved in a 
foiled robbery against Calleriza and the terrible shooting that morning. The information 
about the location of the Artigas Boulevard building was given by Denis, probably under 
duress, beatings, and threats. (Without attempting to justify his “coughing up,” we ought to 
bear in mind the special character of this incident: the police had suffered four deadly 
casualties—which would rise to five when another officer succumbed to his wounds. 
Therefore, it should not be hard to imagine the treatment Denis received when he arrived at 
the police station or the Investigations offices, especially considering he was the only one of 
the three arrestees who was uninjured.) Besides the location of the building, whether or not 
Denis also named Salvador Del Pérez as involved with the group, we cannot say. 

The police searched the place, remanded the French girls into custody, and left. Officer 
Rojas Maldonado would remain on watch down the hallway. Around 2:00 p.m., Salvador Del 
Pérez arrives, and the police attempt to arrest him; the visitor puts up resistance and a duel 
takes place, with the eventual death of Del Pérez and the police officer wounded three times 
in his thorax. (The press would criticize the police authorities for their decision to leave only 
one man there on watch. )26 

On Wednesday, November 22, young Rat Gallero Rossi was arrested in a garage 
located in Maldonado, between Ejido and Yaguaréon streets. He was the last of the six 
anarchists that, on Monday, November 20, attempted to carry out a direct action against the 
“banker” of clandestine gambling, Mr. Calleriza, with the outcome we now know. The garage 
where the detention took place is owned by the young Gallero Rossi’s father, who did not put 
up resistance to the police. This youth’s name was another piece of information forced out of 
Denis under threats and (likely) beatings. 

The arrestee immediately acknowledges his involvement in the foiled criminal project 
and explains that right after the ruckus at Calleriza’s house, when the six of them set out on 
their retreat, he and Del Pérez took M. Herrera y Obes toward Aurora, where they went their 
separate ways. Moments later, the deponent got on a bus in Agraciada bound downtown. The 
vehicle had barely cruised two or three blocks when the shooting began and the passengers 
started commenting aboard the bus. 

Despite his natural fear of a possible identification as perpetrator in the case, Gallero 
Rossi maintained his regular routine the rest of that Monday and part of Tuesday, when he 
abandoned his workplace at his father’s garage at 2:00 p.m. to go in search of news about the 
event, returning to the garage on Wednesday morning. He was arrested shortly thereafter. 27 

Gallero Rossi’s capture, the last of the six individuals involved in this case, does not put 
an end to its legal implications, and by November 24, two other arrests are made: Alcides 
Vicente Elizondo and Ramon Miller, both of them anarchists, linked to the abovementioned 
six. They are accused of buying two pistols destined to the action group. Yet it would seem 
that their corresponding criminal responsibilities would not be serious enough to charge 
them with “cover-up” or some other similar charge. (This assessment is strictly ours, 
however. The information about these two later characters in the press at the time is quite 
brief. )2s 


Biographical Reviews 


the ortells brothers. The reader should remember that we met Gabino in prison. (See 
“Circumstances...”) From that era, we knew that there were at least three Ortells brothers: 
Gabino, José, and “El Fantasma” (“The Ghost”), whose real name seems to be Francisco, as 
we will see shortly. But during this investigation we have discovered details that we didn’t 
know or knew halfheartedly. Let us analyze this information and refresh for the reader some 
other the details that we have addressed before. 

“Manuel Ortells,” one of the infamous brothers (whose existence we were not aware 
of), is being held in custody in La Plata (Buenos Aires) for a “background check,” and would 
be released in a few days’ time. He claims that “We were born in Alcora (Catalonia).” “All of 
my brothers and I were criminals by trade.” He was sentenced in Argentina for counterfeiting 
bills. When released, he settled in Balcarce, worked hard, carrying sacks, and got married. He 
has urged his brothers to step away from a life of crime, but to no avail. Upon learning of the 
recent shooting in Paso Molino and his brothers’ fate, he claims not to regret that fate and 
says, “May God take them....” He later remembers another of his brothers, Francisco, whom 
they call “Fifi,” and says he was very elegant and well-read, and that—in Manuel’s words— 
he would warn the victims he planned to rob beforehand... He further states that Francisco 
was an athlete, capable of climbing a roof by holding onto the angles of the walls (that is, on 
the corner between two walls), pushing up with his legs. He also knew the Montevideo 
Investigations agents one by one, because he would watch them over long periods of time in 
the vicinity of the police headquarters (to identify them later). Finally, says Manuel, this 
brother of his killed himself in Montevideo.29 (Clearly, this Francisco his brother remembers 
—with a tender admiration he seems to lack for the other three—is El Fantasma, since his 
description and final fate match other information we have about him, which we will see 
next.) 

In the days we are describing here and on previous days as well, the Montevidean press 
links the Ortells to the Di Giovanni group in Argentina on multiple occasions. It would seem 
these links are real, but we are not in a position to confirm this. 

josé ortells. He was born in 1902 and is the oldest of the brothers.3o In 1929, José lived 
in Montevideo, in the Pantanoso area. Here he would meet the young anarchist Gallero 
Rossi. During that time, Francisco (El Fantasma) arrives in Montevideo, chased by the 
Argentine police. Both brothers have been in distress for a while, but José offers him shelter 
and support. They would go out and steal during the night. In one of these exploits, “the 
incident on Campbell Street took place, which resulted in the death of Officer Sosa, of the 
9th Police Precinct.” (This seems to be an episode Aurelio Rom, Antonio Moretti’s brother-in- 
law, described to me, where El Fantasma was trying to open the door of a house—to break 
into it—when he was caught red-handed by a cop, to whom he pretended to be the owner of 
the house, having “difficulties” with his keys... The cop hesitated for a moment, and that 
cost him his life. Of course, I cannot guarantee the veracity of this account.) Later, on 
December 11, 1929, both Ortells would be implicated in another similar incident in the same 
police precinct, although this time they ended up wounded and Francisco (El Fantasma) 
committed suicide on the spot. José was captured.s: In January 23, 1930, admitted to Pasteur 
Hospital due to his wounds, José escaped and managed to cross over into Argentina, but he 
was arrested and brought back to Montevideo by Captain Pardeiro. The Ortells (or some of 
them) would be linked to Di Giovanni and Tamayo Gavilan in Argentina.32 They are thought 
to have been involved in robberies and to have collaborated in the escape of prisoners. It is 
also believed that the Ortells may have met with loose elements of the Facha Bruta group in 


Argentina. 33 

While admitted to Pasteur Hospital as indicated above, José accidentally met Calleriza, 
who had come to visit a friend who happened to be a patient in the same room. That’s where 
the subject of Calleriza’s habit of keeping great amounts of money at home came up, 
something his friend reproached him for and which José would remember for the future...34 

Let us now return to November 1933. Once his wounded leg heals, José is discharged 
from the Military Hospital and attempts to flee by seizing the bayonet of a soldier guarding 
him. “The energetic action undertook by the soldiers quickly frustrated his retreat.” (In other 
words, the soldiers aimed at him and the attempt was foiled.)ss 

At the time of his arrest, a .45-caliber Colt pistol is seized from him, the owner of which 
was actually Dr. Lorenzo Carnelli. The gun had been seized by the police during a raid at 
Carnelli’s home “some time ago” (around February 1932, during the time of the Pardeiro 
case). This pistol was later reclaimed by a brother of Dr. Carnelli named Hildebrando 
Carnelli and returned to this person under signature. (There follows a photo of the gun.)36 
This weapon “was lent to Ortells by Dr. Carnelli before he was deported.” That pistol would 
later be found at Carnelli’s house during a raid. He was imprisoned “by order of the 
dictatorship” (Terra’s) at the time, but he had his brother Hildebrando recover the gun upon 
his release. Finally, when “he was banished, he returned it to its owner, the late Ortells.” 37 
(We should clarify that when this chronicle from El Dia was published, on Tuesday, 
November 21, it was believed that José Ortells had died in the shooting.) (We don’t know 
how the pistol issue ended. Dr. Carnelli was supposedly out of the country at the time, and 
the matter must have been put aside. But the Montevideo police might have had another 
reason to suspect that some direct-action anarchists used to have trusted friends at some of 
the higher levels of society back then.) 

To conclude with this brief review of José Ortells, the chronicles describe him as a 
“teacher” at a school directed by the abovementioned Ramon Miller (involved in the 
purchase of weapons for the action group), located on Italia Avenue (no number given), to 
which some fifty children between the ages of nine and fourteen attended, and where 
drawing and basketry were taught (as well as, according to the article, hatred of the police). 
The rest of the teaching staff consisted of Miller, his wife Haidé Chavez, and Fernandez 
Correa—probably Salvador Fernandez Correa, whom we have referred to in the chapter 
“Incident at the Chauffeur Workers Union” of this book). Those detained explain that the 
children of those comrades who espouse the same (anarchist) ideas attend that school.3s 

José Ortells committed suicide by hanging in his cell in Penitentiary on May 2, 1935. A 
few days later, Gabino was transferred from Penitentiary to Correctional Jail—on Miguelete 
Street. He was very depressed by his brother’s death.39 

(In “Circumstances...,” I have given Gabino’s version of this bitter episode, which is 
completely unreal and sick.) 

gabino ortells. According to Denis’s statements to the police—which we will see further 
on—Gabino had arrived in Montevideo from Buenos Aires about a month prior to the foiled 
robbery of Calleriza and the subsequent shooting. He came “chased around” by the Argentine 
police and accompanied by other comrades, among them Valdivieso Montiel. Although the 
chronicles do not expressly state this, it is certain that, once Gabino arrived in Montevideo, 
he got in touch with his brother José, who lived in that city, as we have seen above. But 
Gabino also re-encounters Denis, whom he knew from the time the latter had to run away to 
Buenos Aires because of the El Deseado case—details that we will find in Denis’s statements. 


As to Gabino’s home when the “battle” of Paso Molino takes place, the chronicles do 
not agree, but allegedly Gabino and Denis lived at 16 Cochabamba Street (Curva de 
Marofias), in a house owned by Mariano Sposito, “concubine” of Francisca Delgado, mother 
of Salvador Del Pérez, who died in the clash at the Artigas Boulevard building. Several stolen 
items were found during the raid at 16 Cochabamba Street. Del Pérez’s mother—before 
learning of her son’s death—refers to him in harsh terms, blaming him for the raid at her 
home and the possible consequences of the discovery of those objects. Regarding the two 
male tenants at her house, she claims her son introduced them to her saying “they were 
anarchists like himself, and that she had to protect them.” She knows nothing about those 
stolen objects. “I’m a cook by trade ... and you can ask about me in all the houses I’ve 
worked at...” About her son’s friends, she says, “I knew they were anarchists, but not much 
else. I could not say a word, because they’ve always been nice to me. My son is the one to 
blame for it all.”40 

As mentioned in “How the Action Developed,” Gabino was wounded at the railroad 
bridge next to Yatay Station (or in its vicinity) with a bullet to the lung. At first, during the 
shooting or immediately after, some reporters publicized “José” Ortells’s “death,” but they 
were probably referring to Gabino, who was the first of the four combatants to fall. The 
confusion would eventually be clarified. 

Gabino Ortells served approximately twenty years in prison and was released in 1952 
or 1953. In “Circumstances...,” I have recorded some memories about him. 

virginio tomas denis. We have already stated that Denis, under police pressure, gave 
out information about the apartment on Artigas Boulevard and the involvement of Gallero 
Rossi with the action group. 

The reader should recall that I personally knew Denis and that I have fond memories of 
him. Therefore, what has been stated above should not be interpreted as a “moral 
condemnation” of him, but rather simply as the enforcement of a norm that we have imposed 
upon ourselves during this investigation; namely, the thorough respect of the facts. 

Denis, when captured in the attic of the Zufriategui Street estate where Valdivieso 
Montiel killed himself, was found under a bed, pretending to be dead.42 (We guess he acted 
like that to avoid being killed during his surrender, figuring out it would be unlikely that the 
police would open fire on a dead body when they arrived in the attic...) 

In his deposition, Denis acknowledges his participation in the El Deseado case in 1929. 
(See the respective chapter on the case.) He explains that, after that incident, for which he 
was on the run, he managed to cross to Buenos Aires on a motorboat, and Gabino Ortells 
offered him shelter. He later embarked to Spain on the English steamer Nelson as a 
stowaway, with the help of a communist crew member. He arrived in Barcelona, “where he 
met other gunslingers, all of them Catalans and of a very dangerous conduct.” (They were 
obviously militant direct-action anarchists, with whom Denis lived during his stay in Spain.) 
Yet now, “longing for the cities of the Rio de la Plata,” he returned to Buenos Aires—on an 
unspecified date—on the same ship and with the help of the same crew member that had 
assisted him on his way to Spain. He later made frequent trips from Buenos Aires to 
Montevideo without much hassle, although, of course, his status as fugitive with a current 
arrest warrant remained. Nevertheless, Pardeiro had been a concern to him, and his death 
allowed him to believe that, from then on, the risk of being captured seemed low, for the 
police did not personally know him. (We believe that Pardeiro did not know Denis either, but 
he must have feared the captain’s particular sense of professional tenacity.) 


“A little over a month ago,” Gabino Ortells and other comrades had to flee Buenos 
Aires, pushed out by police persecution, arriving in Montevideo. Days later, Gabino and 
Denis met, and Gabino introduced him to Valdivieso Montiel and Del Pérez. José Ortells and 
Gallero Rossi eventually joined the group. The Ortells brothers were in charge of “the gang.” 
As we know, José knew Calleriza, the owner of a political club where “monte” was played 
and who had “several houses used for the clandestine gambling on horseracing and 
lotteries.” So, they chose “the right moment” to rob him, which was last Monday. 

Gallero Rossi would be the group’s driver. The getaway vehicle would be a taxi that 
they would approach anywhere, after the robbery.4s 

There is a version of this account in El Diario, which provides new evidence. It claims 
that, when acknowledging his involvement in the El Deseado case, Denis claimed Kerbi and 
Cisneros, indicted for this crime, had nothing to do with it. (Despite this statement by Denis, 
Kerbi and Cisneros remained imprisoned until May 1935, as we mentioned in the 
corresponding chapter.) 

Another interesting piece of information is that, according to this chronicle, Denis 
would have stayed in Spain for only four months. (We cannot confirm or deny this, although 
the time period seems excessively short to us.)44 

Virginio Tomas Denis remained in prison until 1952 or 1953 (about twenty years). I 
had the fortunate opportunity of seeing him several times out in the street, before my 
departure to Chile in June 1972, approximately. (See “Circumstances....”) 

PABLO VALDIVIESO MONTIEL, or César Enrique Montiel (aka El Cubano). The chronicles 
say little about him, but he likely (or allegedly) arrived in Montevideo along with Gabino 
Ortells, having previously participated in different actions in Argentina with some of the 
Ortells brothers. It is even possible that—as the chronicle states—he was involved with Di 
Giovanni’s group. According to El Plata, during the Paso Molino shootout, “he was the one 
who charged against the police the most viciously and brutally ... with the two pistols he 
brandished in his hands.”4s Whether this is unbiased fact or the reporter’s “fantasy,” it is 
absolutely unquestionable that Valdivieso Montiel was a very brave man, a condition 
highlighted by his cold and clear decision to kill himself rather than fall prisoner. According 
to Denis’s statements, a few minutes before committing suicide, Valdivieso Montiel said to 
him (in relation to the young Investigations agent Ratil Paez, who was firing at him from a 
rooftop terrace), “This brat just hit me.” And it would seem that—though Denis stays quiet 
on the matter—Valdivieso Montiel managed to fatally wound the agent moments later. 4. 

SALVADOR DEL PEREZ. Uruguayan, aged twenty-seven, with a background in robberies 
and larceny. We have already seen that two of the protagonists of this major shootout, 
allegedly Denis and Gabino Ortells, used to live at his mother’s house. It seems Del Pérez is 
the lover of one the French girls who occupy the 1926 (or 1958) Artigas Boulevard 
apartment where the last, deadly clash occurred. 

Calleriza’s female relatives identify Del Pérez as one of the individuals who attempted 
to subdue a relative of Calleriza’s wife. 

El Diario reports that Del Pérez was “a disciple of Roscigna,” whom he had met in 
Penitentiary during one of his stints for robbery, and as a result of this ideological 
indoctrination, the young thief came out of prison as “an anarchist wild beast.” 4s (Regardless 
of this reporter’s ineptitude and meanness, it is very likely that this information may be 
essentially true. Del Pérez’s ideological transformation is admirable, and it ultimately 
allowed him to die as a real direct-action anarchist, since the spoils of the failed heist were 


said to have been destined, at least in part, to solidary assistance to prisoners and fugitives. 
This solidary end is manifested, albeit ironically, in a commentary in the same edition of the 
newspaper. )49 

RAUL GALLERO ROSSI. Uruguayan, born in 1909 (he is twenty-four years old). His 
police records say he is as “anarchist” and friends with Miguel Ramos Garcia, Miguel 
Arcelles, and the Jiménez Igualada brothers, who were implicated (gratuitously, as we know) 
in the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery. His father owns a garage and is well-respected 
in the social world, but in 1928, young Rati “escaped from his home” (we suppose he was 
not yet nineteen), and his father had the police search for and detain him. In May that year, 
he “was again detained for involvement in anarchist activities.” (Let us note that, for this 
reporter of El Diario, the concept of generic “anarchist activities” is similar to “illegal 
activities” or “criminal activities.”) Finally, in September that year (1928), with an arrest 
warrant by the Argentine police (no reason is given for such a warrant to be issued), he was 
arrested in Buenos Aires and sent to Montevideo, where he was admitted to the “Educational 
Colony for Young Men.” Argentine police reported that Gallero Rossi used to frequent the 
shop of the anarchist newspaper La Protesta. Young Gallero Rossi was released upon reaching 
the age of majority. 

In 1929, he met José Ortells in the Pantanoso area, as we have recorded in his 
biographical review. 

“Two months ago,” Ratil showed up at his father’s place, “apologized for the wrong 
steps he had taken,” and promised to get hold of himself and work if his father would accept 
him in his home—something that was well received. From then on, he worked the morning 
shift in his father’s garage. 

On an unspecified date, Rati was arrested in connection with a minor episode, of which 
we have no information (“The issue of the pellets in Destro’s house,” claims the article we 
are addressing), but he was released right away. 

Halfway down the block from his father’s garage—located on Maldonado Street, 
between Ejido and Yaguar6n—is the barber shop of Juan Campiglia, a well-known anarchist 
whose business is frequented by “anarchists under the surveillance of the Rio de la Plata 
authorities,” including the Ortell brothers and El Cubano Valdivieso Montiel. Young Gallero 
Rossi would also hang out at that shop.so 

As a final word, we could say that Gallero Rossi played the role of driver in the planned 
robbery of Calleriza. The vehicle was going to be any taxi they could find right after the 
act.s1 

With respect to the prison time Gallero Rossi served for his involvement in this case, we 
have no information whatsoever, although apparently it was brief, for he did not take part in 
any of the shootings. 


Final Balance 


Dead Police Officers 

Genaro Leites (Investigations), shot down on Agraciada and Aurora. 

Maximo Rodriguez (20th Police Precinct agent), shot down on Agraciada and Aurora. 

Juan Rodriguez (sergeant, motorcyclist), shot down on Agraciada and the Miguelete 
bridge, to the right bank of that creek. 


Juan Gamarra (19th Police Precinct agent), shot down on Zufriategui Street, near 
Agraciada, on board an ANCAP truck. 

Rati Paez (Investigations), wounded in a rooftop terrace on Zufriategui Street. He dies 
the next day, November 21. (This is probably why his name does not appear in the 
remembrance monolith on Agraciada and Lucas Obes streets.) 


Wounded Police Officers 

Modesto Alonso (19th Police Precinct). 

Juan Lozano, corporal (19th Police Precinct). 

Honorato Sequeira (18th Police Precinct). 

Fulgencio Aratijo (18th Police Precinct). 

F. Rojas Maldonado (9th Police Precinct), wounded in the peculiar duel with Del Pérez. 


Dead Anarchists 

Pablo Valdivieso Montiel (he commits suicide in an attic on Zufriategui Street). 

Salvador Del Pérez (downed in the peculiar duel with Officer Rojas Maldonado at the 
apartment building on Artigas Boulevard). 


Wounded Anarchists 
José Ortells, wounded leg. 
Gabino Ortells, wounded lung, in the vicinity of Yatay Station. 


Imprisoned and Indicted Anarchists 
José Ortells. 

Gabino Ortells. 

Virginio Tomas Denis. 

Ratil Gallero Rossi. 


Detained Anarchists (We are unaware whether they were indicted.) 
Alcides Vicente Elizondo. 

Ramon Miller. 

Juan Campiglia (the barber). 


Other (Civilians) Wounded 

Isabel Galli, accidentally wounded by Calleriza’s wife. 

Salomé Sosa, ANCAP employee who was on the company’s truck. 
Juan Aicardi, ANCAP employee who was on the company’s truck. 


Deported Anarchist Individuals (or Individuals Linked to Anarchists) 

Deportation orders are issued against Antonio Marzovillo (Italian, apparently); José 
Carrefio (Spaniard); Artifice Collazo (unspecified nationality); Mayo Trenoci (Italian); Destro, 
a “laborer” (no other data available). (El Pais criticizes this government measure. )s2 

Some deportations are carried out. “Last night,” writes El Pais on November 30, 


Ildefonso Gonzalez, Francisco Carrefio, Antonio Vidal, and José Vidal were sent to Spain. 
Among those bound for Italy were Santiago Barca, Antonio Destro, Juan Negri, A. 
Turnaraka, and Adavio Moscallegra. However, the Spanish government agreed to accept 
these individuals in its territory to prevent the Fascist police (of Mussolini) from laying their 
hands on them. 
Juan Campiglia, the anarchist barber, would be “deported” or “banished” to Buenos 
Aires.s3 


Additional Information 


Calleriza and some members of the group knew each other. 

We have already pointed out that, when José Ortells was admitted to Pasteur Hospital 
in December 1929 or January 1930, he met Calleriza by chance—something the latter does 
not deny.ss When Calleriza and one of the Ortells (quite likely José) met in the police station 
(allegedly, the current 7th Police Precinct on Félix Olmedo Street), Calleriza asked, “And you 
came to kill me?” to which Ortells replied, “No, we just wanted to ask you for some 
money.”ss Some journalists have raised doubts about whether the anarchists’ intention was 
actually to rob Calleriza. “Calleriza knew El Cubano and ... Ortells. We do not know whether 
he knew their true identity or not, but he knew them,” claims another reporter, who comes 
to the conclusion that the anarchists’ intention was presumably to violently extort or demand 
a loan from him, something that would have been preceded by previous “bailouts” of the 
same kind.ss Let us hear now what a reporter from El Dia has to say: Calleriza “has told us 
that he knew the members of the group.... We believe he must contribute to the success of 
this inquiry” (by speaking more honestly).s7 A reporter from El Diario believes that 
“Clandestine horseracing and lottery dealers were easier prey (than robbing a bank or a 
currency exchange) precisely because they acted at the margins of the law, and if the police 
was watching them ... it was only to catch them red-handed” (rather than to protect them 
against possible assailants).ss 


Number of Shots Fired During the Battle 
Supposedly, three hundred shots were fired between both sides (according to a morning 
paper).ss El Dia reports that the neighbors believe there were two hundred shots fired.«o 


Our Assessment of the Episode 

Without attempting to engage in sociological and historical lucubrations, which would 
fall out of the scope of our investigation and surpass our knowledge on the subject, we 
observe in this case something of a “style” or modality of a particular current within 
Argentine anarchism, whose most widely known figure was Di Giovanni. (In order to avoid 
possible doubts or erroneous interpretations, we would like to emphasize that we do not 
vouch for him, despite acknowledging in him features of unmistakable validity.) 
Furthermore, we would even dare say that “the cult of violence,” that extreme intransigence 
permeating the incidents that characterized this ideological current, is perhaps a cultural 
feature of Argentine society as a whole or, at least, of specific periods of its contemporary 
history. (The modus operandi of urban—and rural—Argentine guerrillas during the 1970s 
and the fierce crackdown launched against them seem to represent clear examples of what 
we are stating here.) 


Whatever ties the Ortells and Valdivieso Montiel may have had to Di Giovanni and 
other militants of said current, it is clear that they identified with their style or way of facing 
the enemy. Consistent with their view of the social injustice of the bourgeois system, they 
saw in the police “the ultimate enemy,” against whom a true anarchist ought to struggle 
arms in hand. And so they did. 

Ideological motivations aside—which seems to us the most important element in their 
decision to resist arrest when the bus arrived at Agraciada and Aurora—it is also true that 
the four had practical reasons to avoid their eventual capture: for they had attempted to 
violently break into Calleriza’s house, Denis was also accused of the El Deseado case, and the 
rest could have been sought by Argentine police had they been arrested at the scene 
(although we don’t know if Argentine law enforcement had any particular cases against 
them). However one evaluates these aspects, the decision to resist had been made 
beforehand, and they abided by it with remarkable efficiency and courage. Our judgement 
involves Del Pérez, who also refused to submit without a fight and paid for it with his life, 
despite that fact that, had he not put up resistance, the legal consequences of his actions in 
this episode would probably have been more lenient. 

This assessment does not mean we identify with how the protagonists in this case acted; 
a person’s life should not be sacrificed as it was in the circumstances of this case, but we 
understand and respect the motivations that led them to that decision. 

Another aspect we should underline is the notable kindness or consideration they 
showed toward the civil population, men and women who, in different moments during 
combat and even afterward (in José Ortells’s frustrated escape), saw themselves embroiled in 
the action, without ever suffering harm or injury by the combatants. In the case of the 
ANCAP employees aboard the truck that carried Agent Juan Gamarra to the scene and who 
ended up wounded, they should not be considered innocent victims, as they were 
collaborating with the police at the time. (Supposedly, Agent Gamarra did not force them at 


gunpoint to take him to the scene, but rather they did so voluntarily.) 
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Deportation of Roscigna, Paz, Lopez, and Malvicini 
(March 4, 1937) 


In this chapter, we will once again meet the builders of the tunnel in El Buen Trato coal yard. 
It will be the last time. We have reached the downfall of this group of revolutionaries. (To 
me personally, this episode is the most bitter and melancholic of the whole series in this 
investigation.) March 4, 1937, is the day their deportation from Uruguay to Buenos Aires 
becomes effective, yet the prelude to this event goes back to December 16, 1936, at 7:45 
p.m., when the anarchists are released from Penitentiary: under the orders of Judge Dr. F. 
Gamarra. 

Let’s see how this unfolds. The only offense they were charged with was their 
collaboration in the 1931 escape, an offense for which they had served enough time— 
according to Judge Gamarra himself: five years and nine months. As for the extradition 
request by Argentina—continues Gamarra—the only one granted would be against José 
Manuel Paz, but not before the “legal actions” of the Uruguayan justice system had 
concluded. (That is, this is a release on their own recognizance, valid for all four of them, a 
situation that would be maintained throughout the whole process. Later, Uruguayan 
authorities would refer Paz to the Argentine authorities, eventually releasing the other 
three. )2 

When the judge’s directive is received in Penitentiary, everything is in order. 
Nevertheless, the chief of Penitentiary, Lieutenant Colonel Grafia Olivera, telephoned the 
(Police) Investigations Division at 6:45 p.m. and asked to speak to the chief of that division, 
Mr. Casas, who at that moment was out of the office. The general secretary of Correctional 
Institutes, Atilio Renzi Segura—who provides that information—also states that this 
telephone communication to Investigations is not mandatory, in accordance with 
Correctional Institutes regulations. One hour later, and without news from Investigations, the 
abovementioned individuals are released.s The thing is that (quite facetiously), when the 
Investigations agents arrive at the Penitentiary gates, the anarchist revolutionaries had 
already vanished from sight, and they aren’t found in the house the four had declared as 
their domicile either, on San Martin Avenue near Reducto Station, where one of Roscigna’s 
sisters lives.4 There is great discontent among the police about this. Mr. Casas, chief of 
Investigations, rebutes the Correctional Institutes’ claim, stating that the phone call had been 
made at 7:00 p.m. and that, when the police team arrived at Penitentiary, the prisoners had 
already been released.s On January 4, 1937, there is still no news about the anarchists’ 
whereabouts, but for now, it is only the police who are concerned. The corresponding court 
is yet to say anything about the case.s On January 10, the judge has still not ordered any 
measures with respect to the missing convicts, but the police have already carried out several 
raids searching for them on their own. (Journalists from El Pais, usually unsympathetic 
toward the anarchists, condemn these illegal raids.)7 Between January 10 and January 15, an 
arrest warrant is issued by the judge. (I could not find the exact date of such warrant.) On 
January 15, Roscigna and Malvicini are captured. Roscigna is apprehended in a little house 
at 3552 Propios Street, near Labandeira. The tenant of that house is Ram6n Envite Rosendo, 
who lives with his partner and a twelve-year-old son. Quiet people. Ram6n Envite stated that 


the detainee rented a room from him, in the back, and that he didn’t know he was Roscigna. 
However, his partner declared that her husband had introduced him as “an acquaintance of 
his.” 

When the detention takes place, Roscigna says, “I’m Bartolo Rodriguez, and I’ve got 
nothing to do with the police.” One of the officers warned his colleagues: “Watch out, there 
is only one Roscigna!” The detainee offered no resistance, although he was armed (with a 
.38-caliber pistol). Upon leaving (his room or the house, toward the street), he witnessed 
“some fifty rifles” (aimed at him) and yelled: “Killers! You’ve come to murder me!” Then the 
chief of Investigations calmed him down (explaining, I suppose, their intention was not so). 
When they arrived at the Fire Department, where he was taken (remember we are in January 
1937, during Terra’s dictatorship), Roscigna said, “Screaming, me? What a foolishness!”s (I 
personally believe Roscigna could have uttered that phrase, which had a self-critical tinge, 
furious with himself for not shutting up just a few moments before, when he thought he 
would be gunned down right there—an attitude that would certainly suit his temperament 
best—cold and serene.) 

That same day (January 15), Malvicini was detained in a wooden cabin situated in 
what is known as “Gori Fields,” two blocks from Sim6n Martinez Road, in Paso de la Arena. 
The owner of the cabin is Pedro Oyarzabal, who harvests a nearby field. Malvicini didn’t 
offer any resistance either, despite carrying a .38-caliber pistol—like Roscigna. There is no 
information about the number of police officers involved in that detention, but it seems fair 
to say that both apprehensions were the result of tips forced out by “expedient means” from 
an “old acquaintance” of Roscigna, whose name is not made public.» But the “sweep” does 
not end there. The next day (January 16), Alcides Lépez (or Andrés Vazquez Paredes) was 
apprehended in the house of a Russian by the name of Justino Lizika, neighbor of Oyarzabal, 
who sheltered Malvicini. This second house is located forty blocks from Sim6én Martinez 
Road and twenty blocks from Camino de los Orientales Street. (That is, both houses were 
approximately in the area of what is now Los Bulevares neighborhood.) Lizika says that 
Oyarzabal asked him to host Lopez, explaining his real situation and his intentions to commit 
himself to a peaceful life. Lopez carried no weapons.10 The informant who triggered Roscigna 
and Malvicini’s capture (and whose name is still unknown) is not the same person 
responsible for Lépez’s detention. It seems that this person (Roscigna’s “old acquaintance”) 
was the one in charge of “dealing out” or allocating the former convicts in safe refuge.1 

“The Supreme Court Declared the Release to Be Legal,” reads the January 20, 1937, 
headline of El Pais. The article reproduces the text by Judge F. Gamarra addressed to the 
Supreme Court, in which he details the juridical foundations of his decree to release the 
prisoners and points out the inconsistencies of certain journalistic critiques on the matter— 
published in El Pueblo (which was an organ of Terra, I suppose, although I am not sure). This 
note by Judge Gamarra is interesting, and we have referred to it already. As for 
communicating with the police when a judge orders the release of a prisoner, Gamarra 
asserts that a judge has no obligation whatsoever to do so. In some necessary cases, this is 
the prison authorities’ responsibility. Gamarra concludes by petitioning the Supreme Court to 
fully endorse his proceeding in this case. 

The Supreme Court decides that Judge Gamarra had acted properly. Nevertheless, it 
suggests that it would have been preferable for the judge to indulge in a “solidary act” with 
the other state agencies (in this case, the police), informing them of his decision to release 
said individuals. Finally, the prosecutor, Dr. Véscovi, also addresses the Supreme Court fully 


endorsing Judge Gamarra’s decision. The prosecutor’s text references a criticism made in the 
Senate regarding the judge’s course of action (not informing the police).12 

On January 23, 1937, José Manuel Paz, the last of those released on their own 
recognizance, is arrested near Villa Dolores. (There is a photograph in the edition of El Pais 
where this news is reported.) He is said to have been captured by chance. Two Investigations 
agents warned that Paz was walking by with another person down Comodoro Coé and Italia 
Avenue. A little further ahead, they “jumped” him. Paz’s companion managed to escape. A 
police corporal from the 15th Police Department collaborated with the two Investigations 
agents. The detainee carried a .32-caliber pistol.1s 

The police believe that Roscigna and the others violated their own recognizance, but 
the acting judge “does not find accurate” the police’s assessment and requests that the 
prosecutor decide on the case. Besides, the journalist states, it seems the abovementioned 
individuals were not brought before the judge after their recent capture. “It is slowly being 
confirmed the feeling that the police have acted ... outside the boundaries (of Justice).14 
Yesterday, the four convicts released on December 31 testified before Judge Gamarra. The 
deponents claim they did not intend to violate their own recognizance. Had there been a 
court summons, they would have appeared before the judge.... If they went underground, it 
is because they feared police action. Judge Gamarra will ask the prosecutor to examine the 
case. The detainees will probably be released shortly. Should this take place, however, the 
police will intern them in Flores Island until the end of the proceedings, and they would 
ultimately be subjected to the ‘Ley de indeseables’ (‘Undesirables Law’), or deportation, by 
means of legislative amendment of said law,” reports El Pais. The deportations have already 
begun, it adds. For instance, Vicente Pagano del Mastro, brother-in-law and cousin of 
Roscigna, is in the process of being deported to Italy.is Political times were tough. Terra and 
his collaborators had a heavy hand. Yet the decision to deport V. Pagano del Mastro was 
overruled by the “Council of Ministers” (I suppose it refers to the Executive Branch).16 

Almost a month after that decision, we learn that several of the prisoners awaiting 
deportation are said to have been subjected to harsh punishments at Investigations. These are 
individuals threatened with banishment from the country because of their political or 
syndicalist ideas. 

Among them, we find Antonio Roverano (born in the United States, aged fifty-one, with 
a son, Osvaldo, aged twenty-three), who had hosted Paz for one night without knowing who 
he was ... and Blas Colomer, Catalonian, aged forty-three, who also hosted Paz between 
January 9 and 15.1 

We are therefore reaching the end of this group of anarchist revolutionaries’ long 
vicissitudes. On March 4, 1937, at 7:30 p.m., Miguel Arcangel Roscigna, Enrique Fernando 
Malvicini, José Manuel Paz, and Alcides Lopez were released; this time, definitively. (Their 
debts to the Uruguayan Justice system were already paid.) A crowd of onlookers were 
waiting for the anarchists outside by the great gates of Punta Carretas. (The chronicle does 
not mention the weather conditions of that dawn at the end of summer; perhaps beautiful, as 
it is usually during any of the year’s seasons for the convict who regains his freedom after 
years in the dark. But the anarchists released would not experience this same joy, for it 
would be denied.) Barely had they crossed the gates, that twelve or fourteen Investigations 
agents surrounded them and made them get into three cars, which sped away toward the 
Investigations offices. They were held there for an hour and a half, after which time they 
were transferred to the port and embarked on the Lavalleja tugboat of the National Ports 


Administration. 

At 11:00 p.m., the Ciudad de Montevideo steam liner got underway toward Buenos Aires. 
The tugboat “conveniently got ahead,” and the four men were transferred aboard the Ciudad 
de Montevideo outside the port area. 

They would arrive in Buenos Aires at 8:00 p.m., on March 5. Argentine police had long 
been interested in the deportees. The deportation request submitted by Argentina was only 
granted for Paz, given that he had a pending three-year sentence in the country for 
counterfeiting (Argentine currency, I suppose). Roscigna is accused of the Rawson Hospital 
raid, but without enough proof. Uruguayan authorities didn’t find validity in the Argentine 
police’s accusations against Malvicini and L6pez.is 

Argentine police took care of the deportees upon arrival in Buenos Aires. 

A police van waited for them at the port, with employees of the Seccién Orden Social 
(Social Order Department), which took them to the police headquarters. All the summaries 
(cases, files) where these individuals were implicated would be reviewed and submitted to 
the corresponding judge.19 The acting judges, in charge of the Rawson raid file and of 
another case in which the abovementioned anarchists were said to be involved, questioned 
them at police headquarters. There is no evidence against Roscigna, Malvicini, and Lopez in 
those files, and therefore they are acquitted. On the other hand, Paz is sent to Cordoba, due 
to the pending case referred to above. This circumstance saved his life. For the rest, Bayer 
states, “the road of no return” has begun.»2o In fact, the efforts of the Comité Pro Presos 
(Prisoners’ Support Committee) from Buenos Aires and Roscigna’s sister (whose fraternal 
solidarity has been glimpsed before in Montevideo) would be fruitless in establishing the 
whereabouts of the three anarchists. They are subsequently informed that they had been 
transferred to La Plata, then Avellaneda, then Rosario, then Tandil, etc. (This same method 
would be resurrected by the Argentine military dictatorship in the 1970s, to genocidal 
proportions. ) 

One day—no date is given—a fisherman claims to have seen Roscigna and his two 
comrades, shackled, in Dock Sud in Buenos Aires, and Critica publishes the news. Since then, 
there is not a single trace of the detainees. “Several months after their disappearance,” an 
officer of the Social Order Department of the police communicates off-the-record to the 
Prisoners’ Support Committee that Roscigna, Malvicini, and L6pez (or Vazquez Paredes) had 
been executed and anchored in the Rio de la Plata. According to Bayer, the one responsible 
for these clandestine executions was Captain Fernandez Bazan, a high-ranking police official 
whose expedient methods were coined as “Ley Bazan” (“Bazan Law”).21 

Their bodies were never found and—in Bayer’s words—this macabre episode has never 
been clarified. He adds, and I believe, with good reason, that this was the first case of 
“disappeared” individuals in Argentina, victims of state terrorism. 

To conclude this bitter ending, I will recall the few times the subject came up in my 
conversations with Vicente Moretti and Boadas Rivas in Penitentiary. Oddly enough, both 
had conflicting opinions about the outcome of the case. Boadas Rivas was sure they had been 
murdered and further opined (if I remember correctly) that Roscigna’s sister had identified 
his remains at a date and time Boadas Rivas could not establish. Vicente, however, 
strenuously argued that their death could not be asserted, hinting or suggesting that they 
might still be alive somewhere in the world... 

As for the identification by Roscigna’s sister of his brother’s remains, I believe Boadas 
Rivas was mistaken, but essentially his opinion had a solid rational ground. In turn, Moretti’s 


was a simple “expression of desire,” odd in a man like him, quite lucid and emotionally 
tough. When these conversations took place (1947-1952), at least ten years had passed since 
that somber episode. I finished the notes related to the case on a Saturday afternoon, at the 
National Library. The streets were desolate. As I walked down Sierra Street toward a joint to 
drink some wine, the image of the four anarchists in that 1937 dawn, lonely, isolated, and 
aware of the slim possibilities of escaping a clandestine death or, in the best-case scenario, a 
long stint in Ushuaia, deeply saddened me. One final reflection: perhaps, the worst aftermath 
of defeat may not be death or prison, but loneliness. 
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Epilogue 


I began this project in August 1990 and finished it in June 1993, after almost three years of 
library inquiries, examination of huge court files, crosschecking of data, and elaboration of 
personal assessments (always difficult when it comes to people who can no longer speak or 
with whom I have nurtured a lengthy and cordial relation), where it is necessary to 
sometimes put aside the fondness and personal respect toward some of the protagonists or, 
on the other hand, the emotional nod or feeling of rejection triggered by some episodes—it is 
all done. Of course, not all of my time throughout these years has been dedicated to this task, 
but certainly a considerable portion of it. 

From a subjective perspective, I will not deny that I am content with the accomplished 
effort, and from an objective point of view, I believe this investigation—its limitations 
notwithstanding—may shed some light into the subject of anarchism in Uruguay, which 
seems to have been scarcely addressed so far. An investigation—despite the differences 
between a “rookie” and a true scholar—similar in nature to the admirable work of Osvaldo 
Bayer and his research of anarchism in Argentina. 

I should underscore two self-criticisms: Not having directly questioned the protagonists 
of several of the events reviewed (or not having persisted in that regard—as in Boadas 
Rivas’s case, for instance) despite my relationship with them. And, also, the omission of a 
comprehensive study of the anarchist movement in Uruguay during the period addressed in 
my investigation (1927-1937), which would have allowed me to frame the episodes of the 
direct-action anarchists in their appropriate context and establish its repercussions in the 
general milieu of the Uruguayan libertarians. (I presume these would not have been 
favorable, but that is another matter altogether.) I trust, with some degree of good reason, 
that this encompassing investigative task about Uruguayan anarchism will be addressed in 
the near future. 


Some Observations about Juan L. Berterretche’s Book 
El Comisario va en coche al muere1 


First off, congratulations due. This is a very appealing book, with an authentic “twist” that 
grips the reader. And its subject matter certainly agrees as a whole with my personal 
preferences. 

Let us now move on to my critical assessments: 

Domingo Aquino did not take part in Pardeiro’s assassination, which the author 
attributes on pages 116-17. Perhaps Aquino did participate in the planning of the crime, but 
he was in Cerro on that day and time. 

Neither Aquino nor El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi ever told me—when we shared a cell 
in Penitentiary—that they had both been involved in the robbery of Frigorifico Nacional’s 
paymaster—as the author states on page 131. What Aquino did tell me was that they had 
both been involved in the Lecaldare case (or “Cambio Sansone”) and that El Chileno was the 
one who killed Lecaldare, but that the responsibility was a collective one, of the whole 


group. 

The court file that comprehends the Pesce, Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery, 
Hagman, Pardeiro, and Lecaldare cases had not been “subtracted,” as the author specifies on 
page 134. It was simply in its due place, at the Judicial Archive, but the officials could not 
find it. When Archive officials allowed us—Dr. Gonzalo Fernandez and me—to enter the 
warehouse to assist in the search, Dr. Fernandez found it immediately. There was no bad 
predisposition on the part of the officials. 

It is true that Aquino and El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi were very talkative and our 
relationship in prison was very good, but I reiterate what I said above, in regard to a 
paragraph by the author on page 137. Neither Aquino nor Gonzalez Mintrossi ever told me 
they had participated in the Frigorifico Nacional paymaster robbery. I suspect that Aquino 
did play a part—an indirect one—in that case, although that is another matter. 

The author claims, on page 147, that my mother corresponded with José Manuel Paz 
(one of the builders of the El Buen Trato tunnel) and that she also visited him in Cordoba, 
many years after the fact. I would be very happy if this were true, but it is not. My mother 
did correspond, however, with El Chileno Gonzalez Mintrossi, whom she was very fond of. 
(Not even myself, a liaison between some of the direct-action anarchists and my mother, had 
a chance to meet Paz, who was released in 1937, when I was not yet old enough to be in 
Penitentiary.) 

Well, the errors pointed out above do not prevent me from offering a positive 
assessment of this book and my sincere congratulations to its author. 


Montevideo, June 1993. 
1. Juan L. Berterretche, El Comisario va en coche al muere (Montevideo: Trilce, 1992). 


The Ever-Present Violence 
Afterword by Osvaldo Bayer (1993) 


As a historian, it was a pleasure for me to read this book. I do not mean the subject matter, 
which in itself is tragic, sad; the desperate tunnel of avenging violence. I mean “pleasure” 
due to the honest method employed by the author. To him, what is crime, is crime. That is to 
say, he does not justify all that strays from the ethics of liberty, of life, of solidarity. I would 
say—and I state this with a certain consideration—this is almost a book for anarchists, for a 
strong self-criticism is perceived in his investigative philosophy. He studies, comprehends, 
and then states: not this way. Or, yes, this way. Without paternalism, authoritarianism, or 
professional tone. It’s also a book for those who are not anarchists, so that they can 
understand the human side of these fighters, as well as their profound errors, their internal 
dramas, their limitations. 

I believe it is the first time that we are given such depiction of direct-action libertarians 
with so much honesty, without looking for glorifications or apologies for their errors, their 
enormous errors. 

Certainly, it is clear—and this is one of the greatest merits of this work—that the 
researcher does not have to deal with remarkable figures (with the exception of Roscigna, to 
cite one example); rather, we find ourselves among apprentices, improvisators, naive men, 
men of good will but whose actions do not elevate them at all. And here lies the important 
essence of this book. Direct-action anarchism in Uruguay does not have a Durruti, a 
Wilckens, a Di Giovanni, or a Roscigna (with the exception of the Uruguayan chapter of his 
life, he acted mainly in Argentina). And then, what? Was this not worthy of research? Yes, 
the author states, precisely because of that, because it allows us to see the stage of the great 
tragedy of avenging violence played by amateur actors, apprentices. And therefore, it is a 
world so different and yet so human—because of their errors and glories, much like the ones 
those remarkable figures experienced. 

We ought to highlight also another unprecedented aspect in this research: the author 
personally knew some of these men in prison. This gives the book a special value. Having 
known them in those circumstances, over long years, has allowed him a better understanding 
of them, with all their glories, trivialities; that is, all that is human, so very human. Thus, this 
whole research breathes honesty. Whatever he could not look into, he says so, and does not 
fabricate the facts. An encompassing model against shams, prevaricators, and lying pens (or 
computers). 

This book exposes the human clay that surrounds the gold, the weaknesses of fighters, 
the irrational as a constant element on the road of reason. 

Violence as constant, violence as solution, violence as just response, violence as protest. 
The one attacked defends himself. Injustice and oppression serve as justification for 
rebelliousness. Rebels have always been the peaceful at heart. Chesterton stated that the 
earth would be inherited by the violently meek. That is, not the meek and violent. The latter 
were always direct-action anarchists; the meek and the violent. Rebels who could not wait, 
for there was no real reason to wait. Wait for what? In “rational” waiting, millions of 
children perish, thousands of family men are left without jobs. Tyrants do not understand the 


language of the peaceful just, or of protest signs. 

The great tyrant is the unjust economic system. 

Wilckens is the clearest and purest example of the meek who turns to violence, for 
otherwise he would have justified institutionalized violence with his inaction. Wilckens 
expected society, through its representatives, to do justice for the genocide of rural workers 
in Patagonia. At the time, Argentina had a constitutional government, with Yrigoyen as head 
of state and separation of powers into three branches. The executive stayed silent. The 
legislative rejected an investigation after a debate where official culpability is laid bare 
(rejecting an investigation equals acknowledging accountability). The judicial played deaf: 
the prosecutor apparently did not read the papers nor hear the public denunciations. The 
genocidal military man kept his position and walked proudly wearing his uniform before an 
affronted people. It was then that Kurt Gustav Wilckens made a decision. Anarchism applies 
the ethical principle of killing the tyrant. And it does so surgically: the bomb and the bullets 
reached only the genocidal military man in uniform and no innocent victims. To do this, 
Wilckens gave away his life. He was caught and then murdered in jail. This is, perhaps, the 
purest instance of the anarchist engaged in direct action. The people’s vindicator. And 
Argentine society at the time felt this way. The news of Lieutenant Colonel Varela’s death 
was a relief for a society that somehow felt guilty for the horrendous massacre of rural 
workers. Even the bourgeois press failed to spew ink against the German anarchist’s act. 
There was doubtless a wave of latent sympathy toward the vindicator. Only some 
intellectuals, hungry to step up the ladder with the governing power, condemned Wilckens’s 
act (seventy years later, the writer of the “moderate” left, Mempo Giardinelli, described the 
anarchist Wilckens as a “messianic and perverse killer”). I replied to that statement arguing 
that “As long as unfair structures that mock the dignity of the peoples continue to be 
maintained, a response from below, with all its differences, will be inevitable.” Not even the 
state prosecutor, seventy years ago in his accusation against Wilckens, made use of such 
harsh terms to qualify the act as did this Argentine intellectual. It is evident here how far 
political culture has deteriorated throughout the generations; in those societies with labor 
organizations that sought to put an end to social injustices, the subject of violence was in 
constant debate as the only means to end structural violence. Even law justified this violence 
from below in the famous trial against the Armenian student Soghomon Tehlirian, who had 
taken justice into his own hands in the streets of Berlin, shooting down the powerful Talaat 
Pasha, the Turkish minister of the interior who had ordered the genocide of Armenian 
inhabitants in Ottoman territory. Thousands of women, children, and men were hacked to 
death. To carry out the mass murders, the minister validated “paramilitary organizations.” 
The trial was held in Weimar Republic Berlin in 1921. Two scholars of law, Adolf von 
Gordon and Theodor Niemeyer, offered to defend the student, who had lost his entire family 
to the massacre as a kid. 

Von Gordon pointed out that the dead genocidal killer was a militarist, “and the 
militarist is the antithesis of law. The militarist is the man of brute force before the man of 
justice. The accused student wields the gun to embody the spirit of justice against the brute 
force. He steps down to the street as representative of humanism against savagery, of law 
against injustice, of the oppressed against the full representative of oppression. And in the 
name of a million murdered, he faces the man, who along with his military men, is guilty of 
those crimes.” For his part, the other defense attorney, Niemeyer, states that “For this 
student, morals and law are synonyms. He believes that what is morally just cannot be 


legally unjust. This man moves between the gaps of what we call legal boundaries, ladies and 
gentlemen.” That is to say, the moral and the legal are synonyms. 

The student was acquitted. His violence was upheld. Joy burst out in the streets of the 
world’s greatest cities. Between the military killer and the student who enforced his right to 
kill the tyrant, ethical reason—and therefore, justice—was on the student’s side. 

Buenaventura Durruti and his men were guided by the same principle when, in 1936, 
they set out to face the powers of the Church, militarism, and the economy. 

We could say the same of the anarchist expropriators, those consistent rebels. Among 
the Robin Hoods of the Rio de la Plata, the clearest figure is certainly Miguel Arcangel 
Roscigna. Through his actions, he sought to measure the use of violence so that life paid the 
least possible price. The other paradigmatic character is Severino Di Giovanni, who lost his 
way in violence and fell into the hands of desperation. His “no one is innocent” claim shows 
that his generosity had taken him into a dead-end with no way out of his anger. For there 
were, indeed, innocents. We shall never forget this. This is, perhaps, the essence of ethics. 

I am very happy for this book. I read it in one stretch. It speaks to us of those who were 
forgotten, of those who were mistaken, of generous souls who wished to do something and 
perhaps could not find the necessary clarity to see the consequences and implications of what 
their aims could bring. Reading this book means delving into an era rich in quests and 
reliving the Montevideo of two decades, bringing back to life beings who are a lot like 
ourselves. As Nathan the Wise said to David, “Thou art the man.” 
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